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Preface to the Third Edition 


Touring the decade since Comparative Psychology underwent its 

' first revision, new requests from users of this well-known text¬ 
book have been voiced in many quarters. These reflect a growing 
interest in studies of social and abnormal psychology, and in the more 
specialized aspects of genetics, neurophysiology, and endocrinology 
as related to behavior. To meet these needs in particular, but alsp. to 
keep in touch with recent advances in genetic psychology, sense per¬ 
ception, motivation, anthropoid learning, individual differences, and 
learning theory as it bears on animal studies, the third edition of 
Comparative Psychology was undertaken. 

Space requirements for the new chapter on “Abnormal Behavior in 
Animals” and for more extensive treatment of anthropoid learning 
and problem solving necessitated omitting the special chapter on 
“The Conditioned Reflex,” which appeared in each of the previous 
editions. This seemed reasonable because coverage of this topic has 
been relatively complete in other.publications. 

New authors appearing for the first time in Comparative Psychol¬ 
ogy will be introduced, along with those who have written for previ¬ 
ous editions, in the section entitled “Introducing the Authors.” 


Calvin P, Stone 
Editor 




Preface to the First Edition 


T he increasing number of courses offered in Comparative Psy¬ 
chology gives some indication of the importance of the subject. 
Realizing the need for a satisfactory textbook in this field, a number 
of men who had been working in Animal Psychology convened at 
the Cornell meeting of the American Psychological Association and 
planned an introductory textbook. Each of them prepared independ¬ 
ently a suggestive outline for the book as a whole. After studying this 
outline, a committee selected what appeared to be the most important 
topics and allocated the assignments among the men according to 
their specializations. Thereafter each contributor developed his topic 
in his own way and assumed full responsibility for content, for in¬ 
terpretation of data, and for placement of emphasis. The book is 
thoroughly documented, so that anyone wishing to go back to the 
original sources will have no difficulty in so doing. 

The editor wishes to commend the contributors for their systematic 
teamwork in attempting to reduce or eliminate needless repetition 
of closely related subject matter. Perhaps still more along this line, 
as well as along the line of unification, could have been done had not 
the time and transport factors rendered personal consultations among 
the contributors impossible. There was no effort whatever to curb or 
to eliminate diverse opinions on controversial subjects; such opinions 
are omnipresent in rapidly changing subjects, and no student is any 
the worse for encountering them in his reading at the very outset. 

Through cooperative efforts, singularly free from the secretive 
reserve sometimes found among specialists, a book more representa¬ 
tive of Comparative Psychology as it is today has been obtained than 
could reasonably be expected from the hand of a single contributor 
in this varied and ever-expanding field. Breadth of view and wealth of 
subject matter more than compensate for a certain lack of unification 
inevitably present in a work of this kind. 

F. A. Moss 
Editor 
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University, where he began teaching in 1922. His chief research 
projects have been in the field of comparative psychology, with special 
emphasis on sex behavior, learning, abnormal behavior, and the 
effects of brain lesions and electroconvulsive shocks on innate and 
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of Psychology. 
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board of the Comparative Psychology Monographs and the Journal 
of Social Psychology. 

William Caldwell Young is Professor of Anatomy in the Uni¬ 
versity of Kansas School of Medicine. Prior to going to Kansas, he was 
at Brown University and at the Yerkes Laboratories of Primate 
Biology in Orange Park, Florida. His research interests are in the 
microscopic anatomy and physiology of reproduction. Early in his 
work he was attracted by the close relationship between the struc¬ 
tural changes associated with reproduction and the patterns of re¬ 
productive behavior. The articles that he and his students have 
published have dealt largely with these relationships in guinea pigs, 
rats and chimpanzees. Professor Young is currently at work on a 
monographic treatment of the relationship between the thyroid gland 
and reproduction in mammals. 

William T. Heron is Professor of Psychology at the University 
of Minnesota. He was previously connected with the Department of 
Psychology at the University of Kansas, the University of Texas, and 
the University of Chicago. His special interests are animal psychology, 
the theory of learning, and hypnosis. His writings' include chapters on 
"Learning and Complex Learning Processes," in Comparative Psy¬ 
chology (1942), "Clinical Applications of Suggestion and Hypnosis" 
(1950), and various papers in the Journal of Comparative and Physi¬ 
ological Psychology. He is presently engaged in teaching and re¬ 
search on the theory of learning. 

Harry F. Harlow, Ph.D., Stanford University, has been a member 
of the Department of Psychology at the University of Wisconsin since 
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a Carnegie Fellow in Anthropology at Columbia University in 
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cal psychology. He founded the Primate Laboratory at the University 
of Wisconsin and has conducted systematic studies on the social be¬ 
havior, sensory capacities, learning, and thinking of old world and 
new world monkeys. 

Kenneth W. Spence was born in Chicago, Illinois and educated 
in Montreal, Canada, obtaining the B.A. and M.A, degrees at McGill 
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Aeronautics Administration on pilot aptitude tests and with the 
Navy Department on gunnery training devices. 

Donald G. Marquis is Professor of Psychology and Chairman of 
the Department at the University of Michigan. In his training and 
experience he has combined anatomical and physiological study of 
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ceiving his Ph.D. degree from Yale, he spent a year as a National 
Research Council Fellow in J. F. Fulton’s laboratory of neuro¬ 
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Ernest R. Hilgard, of ''Conditioning and Learning” (1940). During 
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Psychology Department at Yale University to organize the Army- 
Navy-OSRD Vision Committee. Subsequently he has served as Chair¬ 
man of the Committee on Human Resources of the Defense 
Department’s Research and Development Board. 

Karl U. Smith, Department of Psychology, University of Wis¬ 
consin, received his Ph.D. degree from Brown University in 1936. He 
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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


Calvin P. Stone 

Stanford University 


C omparative Psychology, as a term, is applied to the study of be¬ 
havior o£ diverse animals—chiefly studies that are intended to 
bring out differences and similarities. 

They are analogous to the comparative studies of Anatomy and 
Physiology undertaken during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies that led zoologists to the discovery that all animals may be 
placed into a few great groups or phyla, distinguishable from one 
another by readily seen differences in structure or body conforma¬ 
tion. Such studies may also deal with relatively small differences 
between animals of a single race or species; in that case one speaks 
of individual, rather than group, differences. 

Crude methods of comparison were applied to natural groupings 
of animals in ancient times; however, it is only within the past 100 
years ‘ that Comparative Psychology has deserved a place in the 
hierarchy of biological sciences. Fragmentary records handed down 
from ancient civilizations indicate that fanciers and practical animal 
breeders took account of prominent differences and similarities in 
the behavior of animals. They brought together individual animals 
that appealed to their sense of esthetic or economic values in order 
better to compare and test them. Gradually those that surpassed the 
others in respect to beauty, tamability, educability, agility, fleetness, 
strength, endurance, fecundity, and so on, were identified. In time, 
knowledge arose as to which of these had attributes that persisted 
when representatives were taken from their native habitats and 
maintained through successive generations under novel conditions 
or in competition with local breeds. 

Using rule-of-thumb methods of isolation and restricted mating, 
pioneer husbandmen achieved noteworthy progress along three lines: 
{a) elimination of undesirable characteristics, (h) strengthening of 
desirable traits, and (c) production of novel attributes by cross breed- 
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ing. During many centuries of slow progress, the fanciers and practical 
animal husbandmen, using crude comparative methods, standardized 
the behavioral characters of many of the ancestral breeds of domestic 
animals with which civilized peoples of this day are acquainted. Some 
of them are the ancestors of such well-known varieties as the pouter, 
tumbler, and carrier pigeon; the nonbroody leghorn, broody brahma, 
and bellicose gamecock; the rat terrier, fox hound, and Pekinese lap 
dog; the Arabian running horse, English hackney, and powerful 
Clydesdale; the jersey, polled shorthorn, and Texas longhorn; the 
hampshire, duroc-jersey, and poland china pig; and so on. 


The Animal Mind 

Despite a good beginning on the part of practical breeders in the 
use of objective methods, few of the early writers can be considered 
exemplary in their attempts to describe and understand the animal 
mind. There was a well-nigh universal disposition to solve this prob¬ 
lem at one fell swoop by attributing to animals many, if not all, of 
the attributes and processes of mind that traditional folk psychology 
had ascribed to man. An inordinate desire to humanize or to debase 
the brute usually prevailed; this gave rise to widely circulated collec¬ 
tions of animal lore, such as the Physiologus, Aesop Fables, Bestiaries 
and other admixtures of fact and fiction. Exemplifying some of the 
absurdities perpetrated by men of the Middle Ages, who sometimes 
used animal lore to highlight interpretations of scriptural passages, is 
the following quotation from the Physiologus [(1), p. 178]. 

The Ape 

This animal is very mischievous and lond of imitation. Whatever it sees 
men do, it immediately does the same. Hence he who wishes to catch an 
Ape takes a kind of lime which is called bird-lime, and pretends to anoint 
his eyes widi the lime; then he goes away from that place and leaves the 
lime there. When now the hunter is quite gone away from the place where 
he left the lime and has hidden himself in a particular spot, then the Ape 
comes out of his nest and anoints his eyes as the hunter did, and he be¬ 
comes blind and knows not where he is. As soon as the hunter sees that the 
Ape has anointed his eyes with the lime and has become blind, he runs up 
with a cord which he has ready, and ties the cord round die Ape's neck, 
and fastens the end of the cord to a tree. And the Ape step.s up and down 
and becomes tame by force. 

In this manner does the Devil, the great hunter, chase us. He comes into 
the world and brings with him the lime of sin, for sin is like bird-lime. 
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And he shows man how to blind his eyes and darken his mind, and draws 
him on from sin to sin and from evil to evil, and he makes a great snare 
of rope, for sin is insatiable, and the man becomes spotted with it, body 
and soul... I warn you, listen not to that Evil one lest he triumph over 
you through his cunning. So as often as we sin so often let us repent and 
hasten to God and cry with holy Paul; “Shall not the fallen one .stand up 
again?’’ As often as thou fallest so often stand up again, and forthwith 
thou seest clearly tire love of God and his mercy vouchsafed to us penitents. 

Well spake Physiologus of the Ape. 

A human-centered viewpoint, in which animals were endowed with 
the mental processes ascribed to man, was relatively unfruitful for the 
development of scientific Comparative Psychology. The unbridled 
desire of popular autliors to humanize, of theologians to debase, of 
raconteurs to embellish, together with the lack of any powerful in¬ 
centive for systematic observation and experiment, contributed to the 
almost universal disesteem with which Comparative Psychology was 
regarded prior to the last 25 years of the nineteenth century. 


Kinship With Comparative Anatomy 

Comparative studies of Anatomy, first actively pursued by zoolo¬ 
gists during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, inevitably 
provided a wealth of factual information on the “habits” of living 
animals and also of conjectures about the “habits” of extinct species, 
which at that time were major concerns of paleontologists. Having 
discovered that vertebrates were fundamentally alike in the plan of 
their axial skeletons, they could offer plausible explanations for the 
rise of obvious diversities. Behavioral adaptations, they reasoned, 
had played an effective role in producing diversities through the 
principle of use and disuse. For example, the forelimb of the horse 
could be regarded as homologous to the forearm of the ape. Through 
differential use and consequent adaptations, and also because of 
atrophy that accompanies disuse, the forelimbs of primitive horses 
gradually lost their t^^o outermost digits, and the second and fourth 
digits became mere vestiges. Only the third digit, which continued to 
grow in prominence, remained functional. Thus it came about that 
the horse eventually walked on a structure that is homologous to the 
third finger of a monkey or chimpanzee. Similar comparisons could 
be made with: the wings,of birds and forelegs of flying reptiles. This 
theory of gradual modification of homologous parts through use and 
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disuse gave rise to the concepts of behavioral "archetypes,” "vestigial 
habits,” and atavisms or "throwbacks” of various kinds, all of which 
had structural counterparts. 

As was true in Comparative Anatomy, interest in origins ultimately 
led to ontogenetic studies of behavioral development. While Embry¬ 
ology was splitting off as a special division within the broader field 
of Morphology, there accumulated, with increasing knowledge of 
tissue and organ formation, a vast fund of information about the 
earliest activities of organs or of behavioral systems. This was the 
forerunner of detailed information on the developmental schedules 
of embryos, fetuses, and new-born young, which will be described in 
Chapter 3. By analogy, comparative psychologists regarded these data 
as the foundations of an embryology of mind. 

Steady progress in the correlation of behavior and structures, par¬ 
ticularly receptors, effectors, and central nervous structures, during 
the eighteenth century set the stage for the cordial reception given 
to the early theories of evolution by Lamarck, Buffon, and Erasmus 
Darwin appearing about 1800; and later on, to the epoch-making 
treatise on mental evolution by Charles Darwin, first developed in 
The Origin of Species, and later expanded in The Descent of Man 
and in The Expression of Emotions in Man and Animals (see 
Chapter 2). 

Kinship With Comparative Physiology 

Many 20ologi5ts of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries re¬ 
garded Anatomy as the handmaid of Physiology, It was another way 
of saying that the ultimate goal of biology is that of understanding 
function, rather than describing form and .structure. Thus a power¬ 
ful stimulus to the pursuit of Comparative Psychology in its own 
right was received from Comparative Physiology, where objective, 
experimental methods were being developed to investigate a multi¬ 
tude of dynamic processes, such as those relating to the ingestion of 
food, consumption of fluids, concealment, defense, aggression, repro¬ 
duction, migration, hibernation, and so on. All of these are problems 
that have a common psychobiological significance for diverse species 
of animals. 

Early kinship with Comparative Physiology kindled the latter’s 
interest in behavior of the lower classes of animals. This was of in¬ 
estimable value because it provided an occasion for tracing -phylo¬ 
genetic advances in development from the lowest- to the highest 
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phyla, thereby giving a unified conception o£ the organic bases o£ 
all behavior. It also fostered the detached objectivity that is of para¬ 
mount value in studies of social processes, temperaments, emotions, 
animal lust, parental solicitude, fraternal attachment, effects of brain 
lesions, and neurotic behavior, to name only a few of the fields of 
research in which an objective viewpoint is particularly helpful in 
studies of intricate bio-social problems. Physiological studies by 
Jacques Loeb at the end of the nineteenth century were epoch- 
making not only in Comparative Physiology but also in Compara¬ 
tive Psychology, where they highlighted advantages to be gained 
from the description of behavior of sea urchins, starfish, insects, am¬ 
phibians, and higher vertebrates, with minimal recourse to the older 
mentalistic terms, such as sensation, perception, apperception, intu¬ 
ition, attention, reasoning, judgment, and so forth. Thanks to his 
example, a generation of able, behaviorally-minded zoologists de¬ 
veloped comparative methods for correlating changes in behavior 
with man-made alterations in function of the nervous system, sense 
organs, endocrine glands, blood stream, and so on. These provided 
effective reasons why young, experimental psychologists at the turn 
of the twentieth century should depend less and less upon subjective 
approaches in studies of the animal mind, and should adopt an 
objective, behavioristic approach. 


Psychological Levels 

Comparative Psychology is still lacking an adequate rationale for 
the arrangement of its facts. The problem was sensed by Romanes 
when in the preface to his Animal Intelligence (2), he wrote; 

It is almost needless to say that if the animal kingdom were classified 
with reference to Psychology instead of with reference to Anatomy, we 
should have a very different kind of zoological tree from that which is now 
given in our diagrams. There is, indeed, a general and, philosophically 
considered, most important parallelism running through the whole animal 
kingdom between structural affinity and mental development; but this 
parallelism is exceedingly rough, and to be traced only in broad outlines, 
so that although it is convenient for the purpose of definite arrangement 
to take the animal kingdom in the order presented by zoological classifica¬ 
tion, it would be absurd to restrict an inquiry into Animal Psycltology by 
considerations of the apparently disproportionate length and minute sub¬ 
divisions with which it is necessary to treat of the groups. Anatomically, 
an ant or a bee does not require more consideration than a beetle or a fly; 
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but psychologically there is need for as great a difference of treatment as 
there is in the not very dissimilar case of a monkey and a man (p. ix-x). 

In the chapters that follow no attempt will be made to deal with 
behavioral problems with equal attention to representatives of the 
different phyla. Most of the subject matter pertains to vertebrates of 
the class mammalia. It is doubtful whether the science of Compara¬ 
tive Psychology is sufficiently far advanced to justify undertaking 
detailed comparative studies of all the behavioral systems of even one 
or two well-chosen species, as is the custom in Comparative Anatomy 
where structural systems are contrasted and compared in great detail. 


Recurrent Problems 

Although barely 100 years of concerted effort have been directed 
to the development of Comparative Phychology as a science, it 
already has a host of persistent, unsolved problems. Some of chose 
that have received considerable attention are as follows: 

1. Where in the animal kingdom does mind or consciousness first appear? 
Some would drop this question, on die ground that it is unfruitful or 
insoluble: however, there still are eminent biologists, philosophers, and 
psychologists who believe that a solution should be sought. 

2. What, at a neurological level, is correlated in a causal sense with con¬ 
scious behavior? Gross brain structures? Amount of cerebral cortex, 
relative to body size or to noncortical portions of the central nervous 
system? Cytoarchitecture of die cortex? Interconnections between 
cortical areas, between cortex and subcortical areas, or between cell 
layers of the cortex? 

3. What, phylogenetically speaking, is the origin of the most clear-cut 
human mental traits? This essentially is the problem of determining 
what in lower species of mammals is homologous to what in man, as 
opposed merely to being analogous, 

4. How account for hereditary diversity within, a given race or species of 
animals? Do principles of continuous variation in the Darwinian sense 
or of mutation in the sense of DeVries apply to behavior? May one 
speak of unit characters in respect to behavior as is done in respect to 
structural attributes? 

5. Is the Lamarck hypothesis totally disproved with respect to behavior? 
If not, how account for what is learned becoming fixed in the germ 
plasm, as opposed to being organized only in the somatoplasm? Is it 
possible that at times a mechanism, analogous to that of "pangenesis,” 
as described by Darwin, becomes effective, causing certain habits that 
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are automatized in succeeding generations to be fixed finally as heredi¬ 
tary characters? 

6. What from the standpoint of ultimate behavioral capacity is the sig¬ 
nificance of prolonged “infancy” in the anthropoids? In answering this 
question should one lean more heavily on the growth and differentia¬ 
tion of structures, or give more thought to the role of experience, par¬ 
ticularly infantile experiences that can form the warp and woof of 
later, complicated acts? 

7. Which animals, practically speaking, are most suitable for the solution 
of particular problems of behavior? And what degree of parsimony 
shall be observed in generalizing from “best animal for the problem” 
to animals that, according to the phylogenetic scale, are either lower 
or higher? 

In the chapters that follow, the reader will be introduced to a 
host of additional problems and experimental methods that someone 
has considered trialworthy for a solution. To the extent that these, 
or analogous methods, have been applied to different species of 
animals, comparative data have been compiled; and to the extent 
that the accumulated data have been applied to the solution of per¬ 
sistent problems, the broader aims of Comparative Psychology have 
been partially realized. 

Here and there a chief objective of animal research has been that 
of satisfying individual curiosity. This was particularly true of John 
Lubbuck. Nonetheless, data so accumulated have been applied by 
others to elucidate persistent scientific problems in psycho-biology 
and also to solve immediately practical problems, such as the control 
of predatory animals, poisoning of insects, breeding of fur-bearing 
animals, accelerating growth of meat animals, developing earlier- 
laying hens, improvement of song in canaries, enhancing the speed 
and endurance of thoroughbred race horses, offsetting the debility 
of aging, and so on. Generally speaking, however, the most funda¬ 
mental contributions to the solution of persistent problems in 
animals behavior have come from scientists who pursue these topics 
as a part of their vocational obligations, rather than from men who 
have toyed with them as avocational hobbies. Because of this fact 
authors of the following chapters have taken the pains to document 
a great deal of literature brought to the reader’s attention. The ab¬ 
sence of documentation, however, does not mean that the topic under 
discussion is any less credible or worthy of consideration than the 
topics for which one or more citations appear. 
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I n the caves of prehistoric man the archaeologist has found numer¬ 
ous paintings, drawings, and sculptures of animals. The fact that 
animals rather than plants were selected as models by the artist is 
taken to mean that man of from 25,000 to 30,000 years ago was more 
interested in the former. 

What is the meaning of these primitive works of art? It has been 
suggested that they had religious or superstitious significance. May 
it not be that our ancestors were trying by these means to invoke 
the aid or placate the anger of the gods of the chase? A less romantic 
interpretation of their meaning would be that these primitive 
artists turned to nature for their subjects and simply selected those 
that were a more prominent feature of their culture. Catching ani¬ 
mals to replenish the food supply was, if not more vital, at least more 
exciting than gathering plants for the same purpose. We might also 
guess that, as an outgrowth of the hunt, the behavior of animals 
rather than their form and structure would arouse an added interest. 

In ancient Egypt, Greece, and Rome the behavior of animals, espe¬ 
cially of birds, was thought to be prophetic. Important undertakings 
such as wars, voyages, marriages, and induction into public office 
were undertaken only when the behavior of the animals of augury 
was favorable. Caesar was warned against going to the Senate on the 
Ides of March. According to the play this warning was based in part 
on just such auguries. These magical and superstitious practices were 
the beginning of modern Comparative Psychology with its labora¬ 
tories and experimental techniques, its problems and theories. 

The aim of a historical introduction is to trace the rise of new 
theories, new methods, and new experimental procedures as new 
problems were raised or old ones reformulated. By acquainting our- 
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selves -with its heritage and the men who have fashioned it we arrive 
at a deeper appreciation and a more intelligent understanding of 
the status of present-day Comparative Psychology. A short chapter 
can furnish but the skeleton of such a perspective. The bibliographic 
materials at the end of this chapter must be consulted to give it body 
and substance. 

The customary procedure in presenting a brief history of the 
subject is to carve the fabric into appropriate units. This method 
recommends itself because it follows the general pattern set by 
other studies of historical thought and because it is possible by so 
doing to show rather sharp and critical changes in theories, methods, 
or problems that in successive periods have entered to mold the 
study. Such a cross-sectional analysis has the disadvantage of de¬ 
stroying in part the continuity that exists between present and past 
strands of the structure. The choice seems to be between a chro¬ 
nology of events and the genetic development of such characteristics 
as experimental methods and accompanying theories. By presenting 
as adequately as possible the chief features of the cross-sections the 
student can retrace his steps and complete the genetic picture. In 
what follows, the history of the entire movement is divided into 
chronological periods. In treating each, the attempt is made to pre¬ 
sent the major types of philosophical and theoretical thought that 
furnishes its background, the types of problems with which the 
workers in the field were engaged, and the methods and techniques 
that characterize the period. 

The Grecian Period 

It was in the era commonly called Grecian, since it was dominated 
by Grecian philosopher-scientists, that man began to deal in a serious 
fashion with the problems presented him by his universe. For the 
Greeks the chief interest was cosmology, the problem of the structure 
and laws of this universe. Their treatment of animal and human 
behavior, with the possible exception of the work of Aristotle (384- 
322 B.G.), was but incidental to this major program. It formed only 
one aspect of their more general philosophical inquiries into all 
natural phenomena. 

The solution of two problems still current may be used to illustrate 
the work of the early Greek scientists, The first of these had to do 
with the conditions or causes of behavior. The general solution was 
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in agreement with their broader interpretation of the universe as 
dualistic or monistic in nature. The dualistic conception was intro¬ 
duced by Empedocles (c. 500-430 b.c.) and somewhat modified by 
Anaxagoras (500-428 b.c.). According to this view material objects 
of the universe were reducible to physical elements—fire, earth, air, 
and water. To account for the organization of these elements into 
concrete objects, and to account for the movement of both the 
elements and the objects, nonphysical principles were assumed. For 
Empedocles these nonphysical principles were attraction and repul¬ 
sion, or love and hate. Anaxagoras substituted for these two a single 
principle, Mind. 

Opposed to this dualism was the belief, advanced by Leucipi^s and 
Democritus (460-370 b.c.), in material monism. In this beli^ the 
atoms composing matter w^ere endowed with the power of movement. 
Hence no use was made of any nonphysical principle, soul, miitd, 
or world-ordering Intelligence. Organization of atoms into objects 
and movement of bodies were to be explained in terms of physical 
principles only. 

Plato (427-347 B.c.) continued the dualistic argument and offered 
a theory of the soul that provided a basis for distinguishing the 
behavior of man, animals, and plants from each other. He held that 
the soul was divisible into an irrational and a rational part. The 
irrational soul was further divided into a passionate and a nutritive 
part. Plants possessed only the lowest of these three, the nutritive 
soul. Animals had the two lower souls, the passionate in addition to 
the nutritive, and man possessed all three souls or parts of the single 
soul located in different areas of the body. The rational soul was 
located in the head, the passionate soul in the heart, and the nutritive 
soul in the abdomen. The observable differences in the behavior of 
plants, lower animals, and man were the result of the different souls 
possessed by each. i 

A second problem raised by the Greeks had to do with the de¬ 
velopment of different forms of life. A theory of evolution was 
proposed by Empedpcles. He taught that life came from lifeless 
matter, the doctrine bf abiogenesis, or in modern phraseology, spon¬ 
taneous generation.'Plants were believed to have been the first to 
appear, and from plants, animals were supposed to have developed. 
According to his theory, apparently, parts rather, than complete 
animals were first formed. These parts, a head withp.u.t a body, arms 
with no shoulders/and so on, were subject to the operation of the 
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two principles, attraction and repulsion, and the parts attracted were 
joined. Any number of grotesque combinations could have resulted. 
Combinations that were not adapted to their environment or were 
incapable of reproducing disappeared. Nature may be supposed to 
have tried a variety of combinations, finally succeeding in perfecting 
types that fitted their surroundings and were capable of reproducing 
their kind. This conception of higher forms succeeding lower forms 
is an important feature bf more modern evolutionary theories. It is 
in opposition to any theory of special creation, such as that found in 
Biblical literature, according to which each distinct species is un¬ 
related to any other and incapable of giving rise to new forms. 

The views of these early Greek philosophers were highly spec¬ 
ulative. They were presented in the absence of what would be 
considered careful and accurate observation. Only rarely were ex¬ 
perimental tests as we know them today undertaken. They are, 
nonetheless, forerunners of contemporary problems and theories. 

A distinctly different trend was introduced by Aristotle, to whom, 
more than to any other of these pioneers, Comparative Psychology 
owes its greatest debt. The general temper of his work i.s so dominated 
by a new attitude toward scientific study that we might with some 
justification refer to the Aristotelian Period, He was discontented 
with the prevailing speculative approach to problems of nature. He 
proposed that careful investigation, observation, and gathering of 
facts be made the basis upon which theories were formulated. This 
strictly inductive method was an ideal that he approached but did not 
reach since he brought to his studies of animal behavior certain 
philosophical assumptions that colored his interpretation of all 
natural phenomena. Of these, the assumption of a teleological se¬ 
quence present in the universe was perhaps the most important: 
“Nature creates nothing without a purpose, but always the best 
possible in each kind of living creature by reference to its essential 
constitution” [(2), p. 704*’]. This teleological sequence was governed 
by an ultimate principle, Reason, which, in cooperation with other 
minor principles, caused every object to appear in the form it pos^ 
sessed. This point of view was reflected in his defense of the study 
of animals, Animals should be studied for the sake of a better 
understanding of that part of man’s environment, a modern notion, 
but more particularly such a study would help man to detect nature’s 
plan and to discover the principles in harmony with, which thi5;;plan 
Was carried out. Aristotle says: 
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In certitude and in completeness our knowledge of terrestrial things has 
the advantage ... For if some (animals) have no graces to charm the sense, 
yet even thesCj by disclosing to intellectual perception the artistic spirit 
that designed them, give immense pleasure to all who can trace links of 
causation, and are inclined to philosophy... If any person thinks the 
examination of the rest of the animal kingdom an unworthy task, he must 
hold in like disesteem the study of man. For no one can look at the 
primordia of the human frame—blood, flesh, bones, vessels, and the like— 
without much repugnance. Moreover, when any one of the parts or struc¬ 
tures, be it which it may, is under discussion, it must not be supposed 
that it is its material composition to which attention is being directed or 
whicli is the object of the discussion, but the relation of such part to the 
total form [(3), p. 645*^]. 

Although Aristotle’s interpretation of animal behavior was thus 
colored by his cosmological interest, he was the first to make what 
approached scientific observation. His Historia Animalium is essen¬ 
tially a natural history of animals. In it are discussed in considerable 
detail the difierences between animals of different species in certain 
physical traits, habits of locomotion, breeding and mating, nesting, 
care of young by animals and man, and puberty and childbearing in 
man. Departing from strict adherence to the scientific procedure, 
animals are credited by him as exhibiting personality traits similar 
to those found in man. 

In the great majority of animals there are traces of psychical qualities or 
attitudes which qualities are more markedly differentiated in the case of 
human beings. For, just as we pointed out resemblances in the physical 
organs, so in a number of animals we observe gentleness or fierceness,' 
mildness or cross temper, courage or timidity, fear or confidence, high 
spirit or low cunning, and, with regard to intelligence something, equiva¬ 
lent to sagacity .. . The truth of this statement will be the more clearly ap¬ 
prehended if we have regard to the phenomena of childhood: for in 
children may be observed traces and seed.s of what will one day be settled 
psychological habits, though psychologically a child hardly differs for the 
time being from an animal [(1), Book 8, Part 1, p. 588“]. 

There are, by modern standards, some other obvious defects in 
Aristotle’.s work. It is difficult to determine how much of the factual 
material was the result of his own personal observation, how much 
was done by others under his direction, how much was borrowed 
from other writers, and, more importantly, what the conditions of 
observation were. There is, also a disconcerting mixture of really fine 
observational data with anecdotal material. As examples of the first 
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we have his careEul study of the habits of the bee, the behavior of 
certain fish, and the development of chick embryos. At the same time 
he seems to accept dubious anecdotes such as these: The sleeping dog’s 
bark shows that he is dreaming; wolves tear fishermen’s nets unless 
the fishermen share their catch with them; and sheep, if bred while 
north winds are blowing, will bear males, but if bred during a south 
wind, the offspring will be females. (A zoologist facetiously asked 
what Aristotle would have predicted in the event of a calm or a 
cyclone.) 

Some of Aristotle’s physiological conceptions are interesting when 
compared with our present knowledge. He argued that the' heart is 
the seat of all the higher psychical processes because it is the first organ 
to manifest life (based on his study of the chick embryo) and because 
the most important organ would be found in the center of the body, 
just as the earth is at the center of the universe. He taught that the 
brain is not connected with any sense modality or psychical function. 
This, he argued, is true because observation revealed it, and also 
because no sensation is produced when the brain is touched (an 
observation in harmony with present-day beliefs). The function of 
the brain is that of a cooling mechanism for the heart—a kind of 
refrigerating apparatus—and tears were considered to be the result 
of the cooling action of the brain by which the vapors of the, blood 
are condensed. The lack of flesh on the head is a provision for 
keeping the brain cool, permitting the readier radiation of heat. 

But Aristotle did formulate some principles of importance for 
Comparative Psychology. In the hrst place, as has been mentioned, 
he argued for the necessity of Eiccurate observation prior, to the 
formulation of theories. Secondly, he tried, as had others before him; 
to account for the differences in behavior between plants, animals, 
and man. To this end he developed a theory of evolution that applied 
his philosophical conception of Reason to many classes of animals. 
He argued that the animals formed one continuous series from the 
lowest to the highest species but that the highest did not evolve 
from the lowest. Rather, all organisms were subjected to an “internal 
perfecting principle" that constantly strove for a perfect type. For 
him, it has been said, evolution worked from above downward rather 
than from below upward. His specific doctrine of the soul or souls 
possessed by various living forms was irf many respects a refinement 
of Plato's teaching. Three souls were distinguished: the nutritive 
soul, which rules over nutrition and reproduction in all animals 
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and plants; the sensitive soul, not found in plants, which is the 
arbiter of sensations and, in some of the higher animals, of locomo¬ 
tion as well; and the rational soul, peculiar to man. The higher forms 
possess the souls of the lower forms and, especially in man, the lower 
are subject to the rational soul to such an extent that the three are 
essentially a single soul with three subdivisions or parts. 

It has been argued by certain writers that Aristotle, by assuming a 
close and intimate tie between the rational soul and the bodily form 
of man, made an approach to an abandonment of the earlier dualism 
and to the adoption of a somewhat modern view of man as a psycho¬ 
physical organism. A number of other special doctrines are found in 
Aristotle that indicate his advanced type of thinking. He taught that 
animals have memory and can be trained. Only man, however, can 
voluntarily recall the past. He also formulated the laws of contiguity, 
of similarity, and of contrast. The law of effect is suggested in his 
statement that all animals seek pleasure in accordance with that 
which nature holds appropriate for them. 

The development of scientific thought during the Grecian period 
reached its peak in Aristotle. Later contributions by other Grecian 
scholars include a return to the monistic position as developed by 
Democritus, the introduction of the concept of instinct as the basis 
far-animal behavior, and the accumulation of considerable anecdotal 
data. Although the latter have little scientific merit, we shouldn’t be 
too critical of these early philosopher-scientists. The fact is that until 
the latter part of the nineteenth century similar material was soberly 
proposed as evidence of the intellectual achievements of the brute. 
We must remind ourselves that the value of a given method can 
frequently be determined only on the basis of later scientific advances. 

The Middle Ages 

One of the most barren periods, as far as scientific investigation of 
natural phenomena is concerned, was that known as the Middle Ages. 
During that time the Church dominated all forms of intellectual 
endeavor and maintained a dictatorship over what man should be¬ 
lieve and investigate. In so doing the Church Fathers claimed not 
only the authority of the Bible, but, strange as it may seem from 
the foregoing survey, the authority of Aristotle as well. The Biblical 
and Aristotelian philosophies were accepted as containing an ade¬ 
quate account of nature and life. So well satisfied were they with 
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the accounts thus given that they frowned upon original investiga¬ 
tion and refused to accept any statement of fact unless it was contained 
in one of these two sources. For example, “There is a well-known 
story of how the learned ecclesiastics disputed as to how many teeth 
the horse has according to Aristotle instead of looking into the 
mouth of a live horse to see for themselves"' [(12), p. 78]. By this 
constant refusal to countenance any form of unbiased observational 
study, the most important feature of Aristotle’s teaching was over¬ 
looked. Such an attitude meant a decline in scientific interest and 
research. Only in Arabia and through Arabian workers was interest 
in science kept alive. Their interest centered chiefly in medicine 
and physiology. From their work an indirect benefit resulted for 
Comparative Psychology, since they held that natural laws controlled 
physiological mechanisms. The fact that they did so quite possibly 
served to stimulate similar views lor more complex forms of behavior. 


The Renaissance and Early Evolution Period 

The reawakening of the scientific spirit and the drive to empirical 
investigation of natural phenomena during the Renaissance was 
brought about by philosophers as well as by scientists proper. Francis 
Bacon (1561-1626) decried the natural science of the Greeks and 
championed the inductive method in science. Ren^ Descartes (1596- 
1650) also argued for the right to investigate every phenomenon of 
nature and proposed the application of mathematics to such studies. 
He was credited with the notion that animals were automata and 
that perhaps man was not the wholly rational animal he was drought 
to be. This suggestion may have been anticipated or made possible 
by the earlier work in physiology, especially the work of Harvey, 
who, about that time, demonstrated the circulation of the blood. 
But Descartes did not flout the authority of the Church too openly. 
He pointed out that it might be entirely possible to reach an intel¬ 
ligible solution of the order of the universe on the basis of rational 
hypotheses. He hastily added that of course everyone knew that the 
universe did not actually develop according to such principles. Thus 
he escaped the Inquisition. He went further and assumed that the 
soul played a role in the behavior of man. The soul was supposed to 
have its point of contact with the rest of the body in the pineal body, 
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a. small structure that has direct connection with both hemispheres 
of the brain. Here, he said, the soul directed the flow of animal 
spirits into this or that channel. In this way Descartes kept alive the 
tradition of a qualitative, not merely quantitative, difference in the 
behavior and nature of man and animal. So far as is known Descartes 
did not make any particular use of the soul after he had assigned 
it this channel of communication. He proceeded to account for 
behavior in terms of physical principles. The fact that he had in¬ 
cluded the soul in his system of explanation, although not necessarily 
in his system of belief, gave rise to the interactionistic interpretation 
of the relation of mind to body. 

Leibnitz (1646-1716), Spinoza (1632-1677), Hume (1711-1776), and 
Kant (1724-1804) joined in the chorus for a naturalistic interpretation 
of nature as opposed to the interpretation stemming from philosoph¬ 
ical speculation only. Kant, although arguing for the desirability of 
a naturalistic explanation, felt that such an attempt did not lie 
within the power of man. Man, he held, was simply not capable of 
envisaging principles of sufficient generality to account for the de¬ 
velopment of the various animal species. It was "absurd for man .,. 
to hope that a Newton may one day arise even to make the produc¬ 
tion of a blade of grass comprehensible, according to natural laws 
ordained by no intention." However, as Osborn points out (13), 
Darwin was Kant's Newton who did just that thing. 

Thus through philosophy the way was being cleared for a return 
of the scientific investigation of animal behavior, the type of study 
that Aristotle years earlier had advocated. Other forces contributory 
to the same end were also developing. Aided by the new microscopic 
techniques, studies in physiology were revealing more and more of 
the modus operandi of neurophysiological processes. The works of 
Buffon (1717-1788) in natural history and of Bonnet (1720-1793) on 
insect forms, to mention but two of a considerable number of im¬ 
portant men, were stimulating the interest of scientific workers 
toward more refined studies. It was almost inevitable that man’s 
curiosity would lead him to make studies of animal behavior. But 
the most potent force impelling toward animal study was still to 
come, the theory of evolution as proposed by Darwin. As will be 
shown later, the nature of this theory was such that it led beyond 
the zoological to the psychological study of animal life. 
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The Darwinian Period 

Charles Darwin (1809-1882) and his theory of evolution had such 
a profound influence on all the sciences in the period following the 
Renaissance that it is properly designated the Darwinian Period. 
Darwin grew up in an atmosphere that was charged with the general 
problem of the development of the species. Lamarck's theory, making 
the assumption of the inheritance of acquired characteristics, had 
been presented in 1802 and was being debated by prominent biolo¬ 
gists of the time. Studies in embryology were showing the startling 
similarity of the embryonic forms of different species. Naturalists in 
France and Germany were contributing relevant materials. Darwin’s 
grandfather, Erasmus Darwin (1731-1802), had been interested in the 
general problem and had presented a theory similar to Lamarck's. 
From every side, as Osborn says, “A storehouse of facts was fairly 
bursting for want of a generalization.” 

Darwin's first interests were geology and natural history. In part 
because of these interests he obtained the post of naturalist aboard 
the ship Beagle for a round-the-world cruise during the years 1831- 
1836. His observations and the questions raised during this voyage 
led him to undertake the formulation of his theory of evolutionary 
development embodying the familiar principles of variation, struggle 
for existence, and natural selection or survival of the fittest. His 
complete statement appeared in his Origin of the Species (1859). 
More important for the study of animal behavior, however, were 
two later books, The Descent of Man (1871) and The Expressions of 
the Emotions in Man and Animals (1872). 

The latter two books represent Darwin’s attempt to apply the 
general principles developed in the Origin of the Species to the 
physical, mental, and emotional development of man. In The Descent 
of Man he first stated and defended the case for the physical develop¬ 
ment of man and then turned to the more important and difficult 
task of explaining human mental development. He argued that 
differences in all animals present a series of fine gradations and that 
all differences are quantitative rather than qualitative in nature. 
In support of this claim he presented the following general theses: 
Man and the animals possess similar senses, similar instinctive action, 
the same fundamental emotions, and higher mental processes of 
attention, memory, imagination, deliberation, and choice. He even 
argued that animals show a trace of what, if the animal's intelligence 
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equaled that of man, would be language, a sense of beauty, a belief 
in spirits. Almost all of the evidence he cited in support of these 
claims was anecdotal in nature. Precise experimental investigations 
were not made to obtain crucial and definitive data—the world was 
still lacking its Lloyd Morgan. 

In The Expressions of the Emotions in Man and Animals Darwin 
argued that an adequate explanation of emotional expression as 
exhibited in the animal kingdom could be had only through an 
application of his evolutionary hypothesis. In this connection, he 
presented those principles that are now so well known to every 
student of emotion: the principle of serviceable associated habits, 
the principle of antithesis, and the principle of the direct action of 
the nervous system. Much of the evidence and argument that Darwin 
gives in defense of the validity of these principles would not be con¬ 
sidered sound according to modern standards. The evidence collected 
came from a number of different sources. He made some observations 
on infants and common animals, studied (with little profit, he says) 
photographs and engravings, and tested the ability of untrained 
observers to judge emotions depicted in a number of specially- 
prepared photogi’aphs. In addition to the investigations of his own, 
he relied on the reports of others concerning the facial and emotional 
expressions of primifive peoples and the insane. Here again he runs 
into the dangers inherent in the anecdotal method. Furthermore, 
much of his argument assumes the validity of ascribing the same 
emotions to man and lower animals, which involves a form of cir¬ 
cular reasoning as well as the fallacy of anthropomorphizing. 

For the foregoing reasons the evidence given by Darwin does not 
measure up to contemporary standards of scientific exactness. Never¬ 
theless his claims abundantly stimulated other scientists to devise 
experimental situations to test his hypotheses. In addition, the de¬ 
velopmental course of Comparative Psychology was influenced in the 
direction of placing more emphasis on employment of the genetic 
method. As a result it was felt by some who followed Darwin that an 
adequate account of any type of behavior should be based on its 
phylogenetic and genetic history, a doctrine still in high favor among 
contemporary comparative psychologists. The most characteristic 
aspect of the period immediately following Darwin was the vigorous 
search for and the claim to have found higher mental traits in animals 
below man. It was here that the chief problem lay for those who 
would accept Darwin’s theories. Little objection was made when man 
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was said to have instinctive and emotional traits in common with the 
lower animals, but to say that both man and lower animals alike 
possess higher mental processes was to deny a long line of historical 
belief in a sharp dividing line between man and the lower animals. 
This denial had the effect of raising the brute to the level of man 
or, possibly worse, of lowering man to the level of the brute. Accord¬ 
ingly it behooved investigators to establish the fact of these higher 
processes being present in animals. 

The most prominent of the immediate followers of Darwin was 
G. J. Romanes (1848-1894), So important were liis writings that 
Boring describes him as being Darwin’s apostle in Comparative 
Psychology. Romanes continued the plan outlined by Darwin and 
argued for the continuity of the animal and human mind. But once 
again the anecdotal method was employed to solve the problems. 
Therefore many of his contributions to animal study lack really good 
experimental support. A typical instance contributed by Romanes 
may be given [(14), p. 56]: 

Watch is a collie dog... a very remarkable dog .. . very intelligent, 
understands many words, and can perform tricks. What I mention him 
for, however, is that he is the only dog I ever met with a dramatic faculty. 
His favourite drama is chasing imaginary pigs. He used now and dren to 
be sent to chase real pigs out of a field, and after a time it became a cus¬ 
tom ... to open the door for him after dinner in the evening, and say, 
“Pigsl”, when he always ran about wildly chasing imaginary pigs. If no 
one opened the door, he went to it himself wagging his tail, asking for his 
customary drama. He now reaches a further stage, for as soon as we get 
up after our last meal he begins to bark violently, and if the door is open 
he rushes out to chase imaginary pigs widi no one saying the word "pigs” 
at all. He usually used to be sent out to chase pigs after prayers in the 
evening and when he came to my small house it was amusing to see that he 
recognized the function of prayers performed with totally different accom¬ 
paniments to be the same as prayers performed in an episcopal chapel, so 
far as he expected "pigs” to be the end of both. The word "pigs” uttered 
in any tone, will always set him off playing the same drama. 

The dangers and limitations of the anecdotal method were made 
so apparent by Romanes’ publications that it is no longer employed 
by scientists. It is therefore pertinent to ask. What is the anecdotal 
method and what is wrong with it? One answer is, in effect, that the 
anecdotal method is being employed whenever an individual's report 
of some item of animal behavior is accepted as valid if the controls 
surrounding the observation and report do not measure up to modern 
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scientific standards. The lack of such controls may vitiate the report 
in any of the following ways: The individual does not distinguish 
between what he observes and what he reads into the act or per¬ 
formance: he does not know the habits and past training of the 
animal observed nor those of the species to which it belongs and 
therefore reports an incident lifted out of its proper context: lastly, 
he is biased by what he believes concerning animal intelligence in 
general and the intelligence of the animal observed in particular. 

The chief significance of the Darwinian period for the later de¬ 
velopment of Comparative Psychology lies in what may be called 
its theoretical contributions, in the fact that in this period a new 
spirit was injected into the study of animal behavior and that Com¬ 
parative Psychology finally won independence from its philosophical 
parent. Since the time of Darwin, Comparative Psychology has taken 
its place as a definitely biological science and has developed as a 
strictly experimental rather than a speculative branch of knowledge. 
Naturalistic explanations of animal behavior are the only type now 
proposed. Before Darwin’s time, studies of animal behavior were 
secondary to some larger interest. Among the Greeks it was secondary 
to their more general philosophical interest in the nature of the 
universe—to their cosmology; later it was secondary to the belief 
that man was the product of special creation; during the Darwinian 
period it was secondary to the general interest in the establishment 
of the theory of evolution. In tlie post Darwinian period, Compara¬ 
tive Psychology becomes an independent science. Animal behavior is 
studied as a legitimate scientific interest in itself as well as for the 
purpose of making comparative analyses and discovering principles 
applicable to human behavior. It is for these reasons that writers 
sometimes refer to Darwin as the founder of modern Comparative 
Psychology. 

The First Half of the Twentieth Century 

The development of Comparative Psychology since the time of 
Darwin is characterized by changes in methodology, in controversy 
over theory, and in scope of problems attacked. As we have said the 
anecdotal method is no longer countenanced. In its stead there 
developed during the last of the nineteenth and opening of the 
twentieth century distinctly experimental and laboratory methodolo¬ 
gies. Interest began to shift from the study of the similarities in the 
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behavior ol: man and animals to the study of what animals can or 
will do under controlled conditions. In response to this change in 
interest new methods and techniques for the laboratory study of 
higher animal forms were developed and applied. The investigator 
has striven to perfect those that will permit precise control of the 
living and training conditions of the animal, those to which quantita¬ 
tive analyses may be applied^ and those in which control of stimuli 
and accurate record of the animal's reaction can be obtained so that 
the dependence of the behavior exhibited upon the stimulating 
conditions can be demonstrated. The succeeding chapters of this 
book will describe some of these methods. Our present purpose re¬ 
quires only a brief mention of their origin. 

Sir John Lubbock (1834-1913) of England is credited ivith iDeing 
the first to employ modern laboratory techniques to the study of 
insects. In so doing he exerted considerable influence in shaping the 
program of Comparative Psychology as it has developed in the United 
States, The American contributions to Comparative Psychology were 
initiated by the genius of E. L. Thorndike (1874-1949) who, in 1898, 
began pubUcatioti of data from his studies on the learning behavior 
of chicks, cats, dogs, and monkeys. For these experiments he em¬ 
ployed the problem box, which later became a standard piece of 
apparatu.s in many laboratories. But in addition to the introduction 
of this method, Thorndike's work was of major significance because 
of his demonstration of the possibiltiy of laboratory work on these 
higher animal forms, because of the light shed on problems that have 
furnished continual stimulation to others following him, and because 
of his negative conclusions as to the presence of ideas, reasoning, 
and imitation in animal learning, From these and other studies he 
formulated three important laws of learning—use, disuse, and effect— 
die application and validity of which have been lively controversial 
issues ever since. 

In the same year, 1898, L. W. Kline (1866—) of Clark University 
gave impetus to Comparative Psychology as a subject of college 
study dirough the publication of two papers, one a sketch of methods 
in Comparative Psychology and the second, an outline for such a 
course. From the same laboratory, in 1900, W, S. Small (1870-1943) 
introduced the maze as an instrument for studying animal learning. 
Such an instrument had been anticipated by Thorndike, who had 
used a crude type of maze, but the pattern introduced by Small is 
the prototype of those that have since become standard equipment. 
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Another important figure in American Comparative Psychology 
is R. M. Yerkes (187fi- ), the louiider and until recently^ director 

of the Primate Laboratory of Yale University, His researches, begin¬ 
ning about lOOOj have run the scale from invertebrates and the lower 
forms of vertebrates to the higher apes and man. Among his best- 
known contributions to methodology are the Yerkes-Watson dis¬ 
crimination box for studying visual discrimination (bin easily 
adapted to testing other senses) and the multiple-choice methods for 
studying complex mental processes with the Jiigher animals, espe¬ 
cially the primates. 

The widely-used conditioning method, first developed by Ivan 
Petrovich Pavlov (1849-1935), found an early champion in Watson 
at The Johns Hopkins University. Another general method, the 
Umxveg or detour experiment, was developed by Wolfgang Kohler 
(1887- ), a leader of the Gestalt movement in Germany, for the 
study of Chimpanzees. Kohler's book, The Mentality of Apes (1924). 
describes his methods and the theoretical interpretation of results 
obtained through their application from about 1914 to 1916, 

The application of extirpation techniques to problems of cerebral 
function in habit formation was fostered in America by S. I, Franz 
(1874-1933) and R. S. Lashley (1890- ). It constitutes another im¬ 
portant chapter in the history of Comparative Psychology, Implica¬ 
tions important for both Comparative and General Psychology have 
resulted from their work. These implications will be indicated more 
fully in later chapters. Anticipating a bit, the results from the 
extirpation method have well-nigh revolutionized our conceptions 
of neural action not only with respect to problems relating to cerebral 
localization of functions but also to laws of learning as well. 

Within the past few years Comparative Psychology has witnessed 
the introduction of methods that promise to further our under¬ 
standing of abnormalities of behavior. For many years interest has 
centered on the causes and cures of such behavior abnormalities. The 
genetic origin and development of these conditions in the human 
subject is extremely difficult to study experimentally, N. R. F. Maier 
and PI, S. Liddell, among others, are pioneering in the field of 
'^experimental neuroses." These conditions are being induced in such 
animals as the rat, cat, dog, pig, and sheep under laboratory con¬ 
ditions. At the same time the therapeutic efficacy of various pro¬ 
cedures is being tested. In this way considerable light is being thrown 
by analogy on the conditions of human maladjustment. 
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Many of the methods already enumerated and also others especially 
designed for the purpose are being employed in the genetic study of 
animal development. These special procedures will be described in 
tlioae portions of the text devoted to the role oC maturation in the 
development of behavior. Another fertile area of research in Goin- 
parative Psychology is in which animals arc studied iu their 
natural habitats but under conditions of systematic and objective 
observation. Mating, nesting, parental care, grouping, and other as¬ 
pects of social behavior are the major foci of these field studies, 
Pioneering work was done in this area by G. Lloyd Morgan (1852- 
1936) on his pet dog, by Fabre on ivasps and bees, and by the 
Peckbams on solitary wasps. 

Concomitantly with these experimental and methodological 
changes, interpretative and theoretical issues were raised* The anthro¬ 
pomorphic interpretations by Charles Darwin and other earlier 
writers, which were carried to extremes by Romanes, were vigorously 
opposed by a few of their contemporaries. However, some of the 
criticisms could well be ignored as merely dogmatic, emotional out¬ 
bursts, Others were well-reasoned, serious opinions of scientifically 
trained men, and had to be taken into account. The most significant 
of these criticisms were given, by G, Lloyd Morgan in his Inirodicction 
to Comparative Psychology (1894). He recognized the fact that the 
interpretation of the animal mind rested on analogy with the mind 
of man and that such an interpretation might ascribe too much to 
the animal. He, therefore, proposed what has since been known as 
Lloyd Morgan's "canon," a form of the law of parsimony, as a guide 
against this error. This canon reads: ‘*In no case may xoe interpret 
an action as the outcome of the exercise of a higher psychical faculty, 
if it can be interpreted as the outcome of the exercise of one which 
stands loxver in the psychological scale*' [(11), p. 53]. This principle 
has exerted a continuing influence on the explanations of animal be¬ 
havior. In time> "the term 'anthropomorphic' acquired a peculiar 
significance in certain quarters. It became a choice epithet which 
you could hurl at an antagonist with telling effect when you wished 
to damn him in genteel terms. Tlie word as used in this way seemed 
to convey the somewhat delicate suggestion that the individual in 
question was obtuse in intellect, a logical pervert, and an insipid 
sentimentalist/' ^ Gestalt psychologists vigorously disagreed with the 

1 H, A, Carr. "The Interpretation ot the Animal Mind/' Psychol. Rea., 1327, Vol. 
34, p. H8. 
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rigid application of Morgan’s canon. They argued that in human 
psychology there is need; and in Comparative Psychology still greater 
need, for qualitative descriptions that are not alloived on the basis 
of this canon. There is some justification for their position. Guiding 
principles should be sufficiently broad and elastic to serve as guides 
only, and not as masters. Such protests had relatively little effect, 
The power of tlie canon continued. Jt was indirectly responsible for 
the rise of our present-day behavioristic psychologies and thus led 
to the paradoxical situation in which human behavior could not be 
explained in mental terms.^ 

Joining forces with the anti-anthropomorphists, or mechano- 
morphists, Jacques Loeb (1859-1924) proposed a tropism theory. 
According to this theory animal behavior is satisfactorily explained 
in terms of the same piiysico'diemical principles as those that apply 
to tlie orientation of planets to external forces, He refused to use the 
expression "trial and error'' or to employ descriptions suggestive of 
mental processes. Loeb's ambition was to explain animal behavior 
from the standpoint of the physical chemist. Any other type of ex- 
planatioiij he argued, was incapable of leading to quantitative experi¬ 
mentation. Animals were automata, and, like lifeless matter, were 
the puppets of external forces. Most of his work was done on plants 
and invertebrates. That the tropistic theory was applicable to the 
behavior of higlier forms, including man, was nonetheless clearly 
implied. He did admit "associative memory" in higher forms, but 
this was a poor symbol for the changes left in neural structures by 
previous behavior, Loeb's work constituted a thoroughgoing applica¬ 
tion of Lloyd Morgan's canon. We are reminded of Descartes and 
the early Grecian materialists, Democritus and Leucippus. The 
logical climax of the mechanical argument has been reached. 

In opposdon to Loeb's tropism theory, H. S. Jennings (1868-1947) 
proposed and defended the "trial-and-error" theory, Working with 
protozoan fonnSj he was able to show that their behavior was not 
harmonious with the tropistic theory. His experiments showed that 
when these animals oriented themselves to various stimuli, several 
preliminary movements or "attempts" occurred before the response 
in its final form took place. There was no immediate tropistic response 
as Loeb's theory would predict. Jennings held that the phrase "trial 
and error" more accurately described the behavior than did the term 

2 R:. I-I. Watbrs, "Morgan's Canon ynd Aathtopomorphism/' Psycjiol. fieu., 1939, Vol. 
IS; pp. 534-510. ■ 
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"Lropism." This suggestion was not merely for the sake of a change 
in terminology. Ji called for a distinctly different tlieoretical explana¬ 
tion. It implied that behavior is not adeqviately explained in terms 
of physical and chemical principles. It meant that principles of a 
different sort are needed, principles that do not assume animals to be 
only simple automata. 

The contemporary student will study the conflict between what 
are today called stimulus-response and field theories in later chapters. 
These rival theories are the modern counterparts of the older theories 
sketched above. 

Accompanying the introduction of new methods, experimental 
techniques, and theories there has been an increase in the variety 
of problems studied. Prior to the twentieth century, studies of in¬ 
stinctive or unlearned behavior outside the laboratory were typical. 

such studies are being continued both outside and inside the 
laboratory, They are^ lio^vever, no longer representative of the total 
range of contemporary problems. This has already been indicated 
in our survey. Gurrent volumes of the Psychological Abstracts will be 
[ouncl to carry annually the titles of some 400 or more studies of 
animal behavior and closely related topics. There are abstracts of 
studies on all forms of animal life from the protozoa to inan, These 
studies include such topics as neural function, motivation, learning, 
glandular and drug effects, sensory and perceptual processes, food 
preferences, neurotic behavior, and social activities such ns domi¬ 
nance, submissionj cooperation, and competition. The foregoing 
classification is rough and scarcely does justice to the wealth .of eX’ 
perimental data being collected. 

The rise of Comparative Psychology has stimulated interest in 
neighboring liekls. The introduction of the genetic or developmental 
mode of study by Darwin gave impetus to the field of child and 
adolescent psychology. A similar impetus was given behavioristic 
psychology as developed by J. K. Watson (1878- ), one of the earliest 
experimentalists in the field of Comparative Psychology in America. 
His text, Behavior: An Introduction to Comparative Psychology 
(1914), is an excellent presentation of the methodological and 
theoretical status of the subject at that time. Impressed by the results 
obtained by strictly objective methods, he later published Psychology 
from the Standpoint of a Bekaviorist (1919), In it Watson advocated 
the application of the same objective methods used in Comparative 
Psychology for the analysis of human behavior. The extreme position 
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advocated in this text has been repudiated to some extent by 
Watson's successors. Nonetheless an objective and mechanistic psy¬ 
chology is still popular among many present-day psychologists. 

One historically interesting phase of Comparative Psychology is 
represented by the work oE Margaret Floy Washburn (1871-1939). 
Her chief book, The Animal Mind, went through four editions from 
1908 to 1936, The book is a frank attempt to investigate the nature 
and structure of consciousness in animals, as opposed to a study of 
learning, discrimination, imitation and so on, per se, The movement 
represented by this book, never a very popular one in America, has 
practically disappeared. Such a study is confronted with the task of 
determining the criteria, in terms of which, mind in animals can be 
inferred and described. Many such criteria have been suggested. 
Aristotle implied that the degree of structural and behavioral simi¬ 
larity between man and the animal was a valid criterion. Darwin 
apparently agreed with Aristotle. Ability to learn was proposed by 
C, Lloyd Morgan and Romanes. Loeb offered '‘associative memory" 
as the primary criterion. Yerkes submitted the foregoing criteria to 
a searching analysis in 1905, showing, among other things, that no 
animal so far studied has been found unable to profit by experience. 
As a result of this analysis he proposed six criteria, grouped under 
two main types as follows: 


I. Structural Criteria 

A, General form of the organ¬ 
ism (organization). 

B. Nervous system (neural-or¬ 
ganization). 

G, Specialization in the ner¬ 
vous system (neural-speciali¬ 
zation). 


11. Functional Criteria 

A. General form of reaction 
(discrimination). 

B. Modifiability of reaction 
(docility). 

C. Variableness of reaction 
(initiative). 


Nevertheless, and in spite of these criteria, the difliculties in, and 
possibly the lack of practical value of, arriving at a knowledge of 
the animal mind as evidenced by arbitrary criteria have turned the 
psychologist's interest to other and more promising channels. 


Summary 

In closing this survey it will be valuable to bring together briefly 
the chief trends in the history of Comparative Psychology. 

1. In the first place, the field of Comparative Psychology has come 
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Lo occupy an importanL place in its own rigliL It has come of age. 
Until the Darwinian period the treatment of animal behavior formed 
only one phase of a more general treatment and interpretation of 
nature. It is now a special and independent field of study. 

2^ The evolutionary doctrine with its implications is now almost 
universally accepted. As a general principle this doctrine stimulated 
the application of the genetic inetliod in the Reid of child psy¬ 
chology and justified the development of functional and behavioristic 
psychologies, 

3. A significant trend is the change in methods of study. The 
anecdotal method is no longer accepted. The natural history methods 
ai'c still employedj but with more adequate controls. Experimental 
and quantitative methods are iioiv in use. A history of the change 
in methodology mirrors the development of the scientific method 
and scientific attitude in general. 

4. Another highly significant feature is the incessant warfare 
carried on by the proponents of rival theories. 

5. Correlated with these trends is an increase in the types of 
problems investigated. It would be safe to say that every basic or 
important question that has been asked concerning human behavior 
is now being asked of animal behavior. 

C. Two motives have been at work in the study of Comparative 
Psychology. The first has for its aim a better understanding of the 
animal; the seconch the discovery of principles that will lead to a 
better understanding of liuman behavior. 
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Maturation and “Instinctive” Functions 


Calvin P. Stone 
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Introduction 

I n a Rower pot on my window ledge there appeared a hall; a dozen 
varieties of seedlings, each of which could be distinguished from 
the others by the spread of its branches, its leaves, color, and rate of 
growth. In an experimental garden of the university is a grafted 
fruit tree that, in season, will put forth three kinds of blossoms. 
Prom them \nl\ come three varieties of plums—Satsuma, Santa Rosa, 
and Blue Gage—ripening approximately three weeks apart. 

Since there are no observable differences in the external surround¬ 
ings of these seedlings or of the branches of the plum tree, we shall 
assume, as a working hypothesis, that metabolic agencies peculiar 
to the cells of each species or variety have played the dominant roles 
in bringing about the gross differential features of strncLure and 
behavior. Moreover, it will be assumed that these characteristic 
features were determined by original differences in their genetic 
constitutions that initiated and regulated a succession of intraorganic 
controls of cellular activities. The latter, in turn contributed to 
or actually became effective directing agencies of ontogenetic 
development. 

Our assumption is not without foundation, Experimental biolo¬ 
gists assure us that there is a hierarchy of internal regulatory factors 
that control cellular growth and functional organization from the 
moment the ovum is fertilized until adult status is reached and, 
possibly, even until life is terminated by death from natural causes. 

To development that primarily is so regulated, the name m-atura- 
tion is given in order to set it off from other processes by which 
response mechanisms are acquired, particularly those traditionally 
designated by the term learning. Since different opinions are to be 
found as to which behavioral acquisitions may properly be accredited 
to maturation and which to learning, our present purposes will best 
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be served by avoiding distinctions that ai-e too complicated or finely 
drawn. Accoi’dingly, let us say that the term learning will he used in 
typical instances to designate behavioral mechanisms thatj in very 
young animals, are developed chiefly by modilying or by adapting 
total responses that previously had been acquired by the process of 
maluration. With advancing age, this type of learning continues, 
but, more and more, learning, especially in the higher phyla, involves 
the modification or adaptation of habits that originally were ac- 
qiiired by several different ways of learning. The following illustra¬ 
tions will help to make this distinction clear. 

Through matiirational development all puppy dogs acquire the 
necessary physiological mechanisms for urination and defecation 
prior to the time of birth. But only a few of the dogs in the world, 
and these at different ages and in response to quite variable patterns 
of stimulation or coercion by man, learn where upon the premises 
elimination may proceed with impunity. Similarly, as a result of 
maturational development, a fetal lamb acquires the sucking mecha¬ 
nism which enables it, after birth, to take milk from the mammary 
gland or from other nipple-like containers. At this time, it makes 
no distinctions beti\^een mothers, but within a few days, by learnings 
it can distinguish between several lactating sheep vdth a fair degree 
of accuracy and will pick out and follow its own mother as she moves 
in and out of the flock during the day. Still later many of the 
offspring-parent habits gradually weaken and ultimately di.sappear. 

From the beginning of individual life, maturational development 
proceeds simultaneously along structural and functional lines on 
many frontages. Having somewhat specialized interests, however, an 
anatomist may be attracted only by form or mass at any given time, 
a physiologist by acceleration and deceleration of cell division, and 
a psychologist by overt behavior. However, this apparent separateness 
of vital processes is an artifact, and to the degi’ee that one projects it 
upon an animal, to that same degree one is likely to suffer handicap 
in obtaining an accurate conception of the way in which development 
in an intact organism proceeds. 

Ontogeny 

Soon after reduction divisions of a fertilized egg have been com¬ 
pleted it becomes apparent that aggregates of cells, similarly for all 
of a given race or species, help themselves to oxygen, water, minerals, 
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and foodsUifl^ from their surrounding media with characteristic lib- 
eraliLy and persistence. Normal fission and differentiation of em¬ 
bryonal cells depend upon the availability of these materials and 
upon a relatively stable physio-chemical environment, irhich biolo¬ 
gists speak of as the standard internal environment. Presumably, at 
the outset, the genes are primary regulators of cell differentiation 
and organogenesis, but later on they are assisted by organizers, as 
described by Spemann, and by enzymes or other hormone-likc 
aubstmces. 

Among the earliest actions of newly-formed organs are responses 
to internal stimuli, which often are related in some way to procure¬ 
ment, distribution, and utilization of: oxygen, water, foods, inorganic 
salts, and other substances surrounding the embryo (for example, in 
the yolk of the egg, or the maternal circulation)* Later on, through 
properly timed maturative processes, the embryo accpiires reflexes 
and other innate mechanisms that directly or indirectly have to do 
with procurement, storage, and utilization of "tissue needs," or with 
the maintenaiiCE of specific relationships between the organism and 
its physical and social environment that are essential for growth, 
health, defense, and so forth. Throughout the pre-adult period new 
behavior mechanisms continue to appear at characteristic Limes, and 
these, along with the old ones, constantly undergo adaptive changes, 
the better to serve the expanding needs of the individual or the 
social group, Dining the pre-activity stage, there is only scanty evi¬ 
dence of learning as we have defined this term. Therefore, by 
inference, we may look upon development prior to bodily movement 
as primarily mcUiirational in type. 


On the Trail of Development Controls 

If we are to discover agencies that direct maturational develop¬ 
ments, it is necessary to observe cases in which one or more agencies 
suspected of having a regulatory influence are inoperative or effec¬ 
tively controlled, 

1. The yucca moth. Perhaps no instance more dramatically illus¬ 
trates die operation of intra- and extraorganic controls in inatura- 
tional development than that of the yucca moth, so beautifully 
described by Lloyd Morgan [(28), p. 14]. 

The silvery, straw-colored insects emerge from their chrysalis cases just 
when the large, yellowish-white, bell-shaped flowers o£ the yucca open, 
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each for a single night. From the antlers gf one oE these flowers the female 
moth collects the golden pollen and kneads the adhesive material into a 
little pellet, which she holds beneath her head by means of the greatly 
enlarged biistly palps, "lliiis laden, she flies off and seeks another flower. 
Having found one, she pierces with the sharp lancets of her ovipositor the 
tissue of the pistil, lays her eggs among the ovules, and then, darting to 
the top of the stigma, stuffs the fertilizing pollen-pellet into its funnel- 
shaped opening, 

These visits of the insects are necessary for the pollination of the 
floweVj which is accomplished by no other insect and by no other 
mecJiod, Andj reciprocally, the fertilized ovules are necessary for the 
growth of yucca larvae when they emerge From the eggs in four or 
five days. After eating some of the tender ovules, the larvae cut holes 
through the ovary, spin webs, descend to the ground, burrow be¬ 
neath its surface, and pass the winter there in the pupal state, from 
which they emerge at the time the yucca is in flower. The adult does 
not partake of the pollen it has gathered, and probably obtains no 
■ nourishment at all From the plant while performing this round of 
complicated activities. Finding the floiver is itself an unlearned re¬ 
sponse, a type of clieinotropism common among insects. The adult 
insect does not Icavn this complicated series of acts through imita¬ 
tion of its parents, long since dead, or from contemporaries, for its 
visual receptors do not provide the kind of vision necessary to the 
human concept of visual guidance. Most action systems of larvae are 
totally unlike those of: adults, and the activities are even performed 
with different appendages; the body of the larva that descends the 
silken thread to bury itself in the ground is dedifferentiated and re¬ 
synthesized during the resting state; and a prolonged interval of 
time, the Avinfcer season, intervenes between the last act of the larva 
and the fust of the adult. In view of these facts, no concept of memory 
or transfer of training supported by experimental evidence can be 
invoked to account for the behavior of the yucca moth. Until evi¬ 
dence is at hand that will enable us to be still more explicit, we 
must continue to overlook great gaps in the life cycle of the yucca 
moth, and, For the present, assume that intraorganic controls are 
resjjonsible for tJie organization and energizing of this cluster of 
ordered responses, appearing as they do only after a prolonged resting 
period near the end of the individual s life span, functionally similar 
in all members of the species, and differing in essential ways from 
the reproductive behavior of other species of moths. 
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Examples of similar unlearned responses could be gathered by the 
hundreds Irom the writings of entomologists to illustrate die mar¬ 
velous aptitudes for complex responses First displayed by moths, bees, 
wasps, and other insects immediately after their last molt. Different 
species of insects, sheltered and nourished by the same plant or ani¬ 
mal, may lay their eggs in the same sheltered nook; but each egg, in 
its own time, yields a larva that selects food, resjmnds characteristi¬ 
cally to light, shadow, odors, and tactile qualities of surface, molts 
at specific times, and eventually emerges as an adult—cra^^ling, 
hopping, or flying. 

Neither larvae nor adults of the class insecta acquire their entire 
repertoires of responses by the process of maturation. Under certain 
conditions many species have displayed remarkable capacities for 
reorganization of innate responses or habits previously acquired, 

2. ^'Synthetic" queens among the honey bees. Variations in devel¬ 
opmental trends are sometimes initiated by factors outside of the 
organism. However, most typically these factors are productive of 
inconstant, reversible individual differences, rather than differences 
between species, They are not transmitted as heritable characters. 
The following will illustrate the idea. 

As is well known, one of the chief duties of young honey bees is 
that of feeding the larvae. The eggs hatch in about three days, 
leaving at the bottom of die cell a worm-like creature so helpless 
that food must be forced into its mouth by the "nursemaid" workers. 
At first all the larvae receive a predigested substance forced from the 
stomachs of the workers, known as "royal jelly." After about three 
days, most of them are given beebread, which is a mixture of honey 
and pollen, but a few, put into an enlarged cell, are fed on "royal 
jelly" throughout the larval period. These bees become queens and 
the former, workers. Should accident befall the developing queens, 
the "nursemaids" will enlarge the cells of worker-larvae, which just 
shortly before had been put on the diet of beebread, and restore their 
menu of "royal jelly." If development has not already progressed too 
far, these larvae will undergo a change in the course of development 
and become normal, fertile queens, like those that were never fed 
anything but "royal jelly," 

Queen bees, differ from the workers in size, in form, and in 
primary and secondary sexual characters. Upon reaching the age of 
sexual maturity, they perform reproductive functions lather than 
diverse menial tasks like the workers. These facts indicate that, 
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during the first three or four days of life, a female larva has the 
capacity of developing into either a queen or a workei'j the course 
of somatic and behavioral development being regulated by nu¬ 
tritional factors and indirectly determined by adult members of 
the hive. 

The males, or drones, have only half as many chromosomes as the 
workers and queens. This constitutes a potent regulatory factor in 
sex determination and also in sexual differentiation of structures 
and behavior of males and females. 

3. Correlated neuromuscular development and behavior in am¬ 
phibia, Numerous highly technical studies by Goghill (12) have 
correlated neuromuscular growtli with integration of behavior pat¬ 
terns in amphibian larvae. Only by referring to his original papers 
can one obtain a correct impression of the great ivealth of evidence 
he has provided to show how intricately behavioral growth is linked 
with neuromuscular growth, and how the integration of action sys¬ 
tems is primarily regulated by factors inherent vjithin the organism 
from the very beginning of its development. Coghill (11) says, 

The growth of the nervous system, insofar as it has been definitely cor¬ 
related with the development of the behavior pattern, demonstrates that 
fractional patterns (reflexes) arise by a process of individuation within a 
primarily integrated total jiatten^ and that the latter does not arise by an 
integration of independent reflexes, The form of the behavior pattern in 
Ainblystoma up to and including locomotion is determined by specific 
neural counterparts that acquire their specificity in functional value 
through laws of growth in the nervous system. There is evidence also that 
mechanisms that condition the performance of such a behavior pattern a^ 
locomotion in mammals are determined in the same manner. It is impor¬ 
tant, therefore, to know how far growth, in the sense of the differentiation 
of new Imictionai parts of cehJ, is projected into the liie-history of the 
vertebrate, for so long as it continues it must participate in the function 
of the nervous system as a whole and, therefore, in the development of the 
behavior pattern, (p. 136) 

The comprehensive study of Tracy (48) on the toadfisli is a con¬ 
tinuation and expansion of the work of Coghilh He observed patterns 
of bodily movement from their initial appearance in embryos 
through successive stages until the animals became free-swimming. 
His correlated studies of neuromuscular development and behavior 
led to the belief that differences in reactions displayed at different 
stages of development arose from temporal differences in the estab¬ 
lishment of effective connections between various elements of the 
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cnilnyoiial nervous system (primitive bilateral motor system, com¬ 
missural elements, spinal ganglion cells, Rohn Beard cells, and re¬ 
ceptors). He concurs ^vith the view ol Coghill that integration of 
behavior patterns is primarily regulated by intraorganic factors 
acting on bodily structures long before the initial movements o£ 
the embryo are seen. 

4. Reproductive cycles in pigeons and rodents alter cortical 
lesions. Rogers (33) studied the reproductive cycles ol decorticated 
pigeons for the purpose o£ determining the ability oE birds with 
large brain lesions to integrate the separate elements that make up 
the complete sexual cycle. He says, 

The following cycles of reactions irere observed in adult birds before 
and after various cerebral lesions were made: , . . mriting, nesting, incuba¬ 
tion, and rearing the young birds, A few observations of the develop¬ 
ment of the behavior cycles were made in birds in which cerebral lesions 
were made in the first month of life. Loss of all but traces of the cerebral 
cortex but leaving the major part of the hypeistriatum intact is followed 
by no characteristic behavior deficiencies , , . After loss of cortex and 
hyperstriatiini there ensues a long period of helplessness, but the bird may 
regain the ability to feed itself, but does not go through the mating or 
nesting cycles of behavior, (p. 40) 

In priiniparoiis albino rats Stone (44) found apparently norinal 
copulation, gestation, parturition, and maternal behavior (nesting, 
cleaning of young, retrieving, removal of the young from a cold draft 
or from excessive heat, and so forth) after they had been deprived 
of as much as 25 per cent of the cerebral cortex. With larger lesions 
maternal behavior showed less and less integration, and totally dis¬ 
appeared before 50 per cent destruction was reached, Breeding and 
parturition continued beyond that point. A more extensive, quanti¬ 
tative study of the same kind has been reported by Beach (5), who 
observed reproductive cycles in female rats subjected to lesions as 
large as those described by StouCv His quantitative study shows, how¬ 
ever, that bilateral cortical destructions as low as 10 per cent reduce 
maternal efficiency. With lesions varying from 1 to 50 per cent of the 
total cerebral cortex, the rated maternal efficiency dropped progres¬ 
sively by amounts that were roughly proportional to the size of the 
lesions. This study clearly indicates that cortical destruction inter¬ 
feres with the arousal and integration of maternal responses, although 
as yet the precise manner is not known* The destruction may inter¬ 
fere wdth the production of hormones causally associated with ma- 
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ternal behavior or it may break up neural mechanisms that are 
responsible for complex innate behavior patterns. In the case of male 
rabbits, the work of Brooks (7) supports and extends earlier investi¬ 
gations that demonstrated that all of the cerebral cortex may be re¬ 
moved without suppressing the "copulatory instinct." He also found 
that female rabbits can mate and ovulate after removal of all of the 
cerebral cortex. Their maternal behavior after lesions was not fully 
reportecL 

5. Hastening metamorphosis in amphibians. Alterations of time 
relations in development as well as in sequential order of responses 
can be produced by varying the environznents in which specific po¬ 
tentialities of the genes are realized. The following quotation from a 
study by Jennings (21) beautifully illustrates the point. 

In that group of the Amphibia which includes the toads and frogs, at 
a certain period the tail and gills are lost, legs develop, there is an internal 
and external transformation, and the tadpole metamorphoses into the 
four-legged frog or toad. What brings about this metamorphosis? J. F. 
Gudernatsch found that if very young tadpoles are fed pieces of the 
thyroid gland, they quickly metamorphose into frogs, even though as yet 
extremely small. In this way frogs as small as flies were produced, Tad¬ 
poles of the bullfrogj that usually do not metamorphose till two or three 
years old, were thus caused to metamorphose during the first season of this 
existence, and within two weeks of the time that the feeding of the thyroid 
was begun, .. , The thyroid gland produces an inner secretion, or hormone, 
that contains iodine, and that passes into the blood and so circulates 
through the body. The iodine that it contains is united with certain 
oz'ganic compounds, and some of the effects of its secretions are not 
producible by iodine alone; this is particularly true of its ellects in higher 
animals. The thyroid, like other parts of the body, develops gradually, 
and in the early stages of its clevelopment it does not produce its secretion. 
It remains thus inactive even past the time when the remainder of the 
body has become capable of reacting to its secretion. But at a certain 
period it begins to produce its characteristic secretioiij and to pour it into 
the blood. And as a result the tadpole transforms into the frog or toad, 
(p.113) 

Needless to say, functional metamorphosis goes hand in hand with 
the structural metamorphosis that Jennings is chiefly discussing in 
the foregoing quotation. Further on, Jennings says, 

The effect of the thyroid hormone thus differs greatly in different ani¬ 
mals. The cells in different species have different constitutions, diverse 
genes; and they react diversely to the same hormone, just as diverse parts 
of the same individual react diversely to the same hormone, The effect 
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produced depends as much on the constitiUion o£ the cells acted on as it 
does on the nature of the hormone, (p, 117) 

6. Puberal behavior may be precociously awakened, delayed, or 
suppressed. It is well known that superior diets tend to hasten sexual 
maturity in animals, as compared ivith the diets ordinarily provided 
by unschooled animal caretakers. Also, deficiency diets retai'd the 
first manifestations of puberal behavior in young animals and sup¬ 
press the vigor of that in adulLs, the degree vai'ying' somewhat ivith 
the nature, amount, and duration of the dietary deficiency* (20). 

Marked accelerations and delays in the awakening of sexual libido 
can be caused in young animals by altering the amount of certain 
liormones in their blood streams. Domm and van Dyke (Ifi) showed 
that male chicks from 9 to 13 days of age, ndiich received subcu- 
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Fig. 1, Frequency Distributions oE the Ages o£ First Cnpnlations of Young Mule 
Albino Rats. The cKpcrimcntnl animals reccivetl a daily injection of 0.Q2 mg. oE testos¬ 
terone propionate, some beginning with the age o£ 22 days, same ac 2(i days, and some 
lit 2e days. Their Jitteimatc controls and a group of non-littermsite controls were 
similarly tested but received no injections of the male hormone. 


Laneous injections of a substance from the anterior lobe of the pitui¬ 
tary, began within a few clays to crow, to tread, and in other ways 
to display sexual aggressiveness normally appeaidng in cockerels 
several weeks older. Similar results have been obtained by Hamilton 
(18) with young chicks, follo^vnng subcutaneous iujections of testos¬ 
terone propionate. Behavior that is homologous to this, though 
differing in specific details, can be induced in any laboratory or 
domestic animal. Figure 1 illustrates the precocious awakening of 
copulatory activity in young male rats that received subcutaneous 
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injections of testosterone propionate (45). Even in young boys who 
are treated with this substance to normalize somatic sexual develop¬ 
ment there may be deepening of the voiccj sensitization of the sexual 
reflexes, and premature awakening of sexual desire (19). Young ani¬ 
mals when deprived of the anterior pituitary lobe or gonads begin to 
show retardation of sexual dei^elopment at once, and only if sub¬ 
jected to the appropriate hormonal therapy will again begin to 
develop along normal lines. So far as we know there is no type of 
training which^ if given to these young animals^ loill bring out any¬ 
thing even remotely like the typical sexual responses in males or 
females normally appearing at puberty. Fundamentally, the fore¬ 
going are innate responses, acquired primarily by maturation. 

As yet we do not know ^Wiether exactly the same factors that 
instigate and regulate the process of somatic sexual differentiation 
also give rise to the different patterns of behavior that characterize 
the two sexes, that is, masculinity and femininity. In nature there 
occur, in rare instances, fowls in which behavioral masculinization 
is associated with degeneration of the ovary and development of 
testicular tissue (13). Also, there are striking instances in which re¬ 
versal of sex behavior follows transplantation of gonadal tissues from 
the opposite sex (1). These data suggest that different sex hormones 
are primarily responsible for sex differences in behavior within n 
given species. In support of this thesis, experiments by Kun (24) 
showed that sex reversal as well as bisexual behavior could be in¬ 
duced in aduk male rats by injecting appropriate amounts of ovarian 
liormone. Ball (4) and others have induced masculine behavior in 
female rats by injections of testosterone propionate. (See Chapter 5.) 
In certain instances, however, both in animals and man, the behavior 
patterns are not perfectly coordinated with the bodily characteristics 
of sex, a condition sometimes appropriately called sex inversion or 
homosexuality (5), 

7. Temperamental traits in relation to genetic constitutions. If 
one breeds albino rats of a strain known for its gentleness, and within 
a few minutes breeds the same females to wild males, a certain num¬ 
ber of mixed litters may be expected, The pure albinos are readily 
distinguished from the half-breeds because all of them are white 
whereas the latter pave brown hair. Even when die albino mothers 
are allowed to suckle the young in. the usual Way, and if, after 
weaning, all are treated alike and finally tested by the same person 
without reference to coat color, quantitative differences in wildness 
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and savageness ivill be readily seen. The manner oE siring the litters 
as well as the subsequent treatment ot the young point to the genetic 
constitution oE the males as the primary cause of temperamental dif¬ 
ferences developing in the oEspring. Had wild mothers been used 
instead of tame albinos, the absolute differences in wildness and sav¬ 
ageness might have varied somewhat from those obtained in the 
experiment described above, for it is possible that the blood content 
of the mother and/or her attitude toward the young contribute some¬ 
thing to their temperaments, Hoxvever, a positive finding of this kind 
would not negate the substance of our original conclusion that the 
difference between the albinos and half-breeds is to be attributed 
primarily to intraorganic factors. These factors caused the albinos 
and half-breeds to utilize differently the maternal environment in 
which they were nurtured. 

Extensive studies by Hall (17), in xvhich Jiereditary differences in 
emotionality were brought out by selective breeding of rats, support 
the foregoing thesis in a general way. These important studies de¬ 
serve more intensive consideration than is possible in this chapter, 
(See Chapter 11.) 

8. Causal versus temporal relationships. The determinative 
agencies in the complex processes of histogenesis and organogencsi.s 
in embryos are known to act very early in the course of ontogenetic 
development, as is demonstrated by studies of homeo- and hetero- 
transplantation of tissues, limb buds, sections of the central nervous 
system, and receptors in living embryos (15). In all probability this 
generalization applies, with certain reservations, to behavior patterns 
as well, because behavior is so intimately correlated with cerebral 
and endocrine development. Probably the anlagen of the earliest 
behavioral patterns are laid down even before some of the essential 
organs or appendages required for their execution make their first 
appearance. 

This point of view provides us with a proper basis for under¬ 
standing the acquisition of adult behavior mechanisms in insects 
during the pupal stage, and also for understanding the results of ex¬ 
periments such as those reported by Gannicbael (8, 9), who brought 
eggs of the frog and salamander into the laboratory to develop under 
conditions suitable for special observation, A number of embryos in 
their early head-bud and tail-bud stages were divided into control 
and experimental groups. The controls were alloxved to develop in 
tap water, a satisfactory medium for iionnal growth and activity, 
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whereas the experimental group was put into a chloreton solution 
of just sufficient concentration to keep the young larvae in a state 
of general anaesthesia without injury to developing structures. 
When the controls liad reached a free-swimming stage, the anaesthe¬ 
tized individuals were transferred to tap water to recover from the 
narcotic. In addition some of the controls were anesthetized just 
prior to the testing of the experiinentalSj and then released into 
fresh water for comparison with the experimentals. The net result 
of this experiment is indicated in the following quotation (8): 

In fact a number of the eighteen ainblystotna embryos swam so well in 
less than one-half hour after they had shown the first sign of movementj 
that they could with difliculty, if at all, be distinguished from members of 
the control group who had been free-swimmers for five days, (p, 55) 

The rate of recovery of the experimentals and the narcotized con¬ 
trols was said to be the same. Taken together, the results are pre¬ 
sumptive evidence that maturational development, rather than 
learning, as we have used that term, accounts for the free-swimming 
responses of these amblystoma. Furthermore, it may be assumed that 
use of the locomotor equipment, gradually acquired by the control 
group, was not an effective variable so far as maturation of the loco¬ 
motor system was concerned. 

In many instances it is difficult to differentiate purely coincidental 
or temporal relationships from fundamental causal relationships in 
development. In the beginning responses may be inconstant, crude, 
or weak, but in time become strong, precise, and specific in direction. 
How to credit this improvement—whether to maturation, to learning, 
or to both, and if the latter, in what proportion—is a difficult prob¬ 
lem, one that has provoked incessant controversy. 

Developmental Schedules 

Like organs of the body, initial responses in embryos, fetuses, and 
postnatal young make their advent in a sequential order and with 
temporal spacing that is highly characteristic of the species, For in¬ 
stance, chickens, ducks, turkeys, and quails pick up small seeds by 
pecking soon after they are hatched; but at this age sparrows, robins, 
and pigeons can only extend their necks and hold their mouths 
to receive soft foods from their parents' bills. 

1. Fetal and newborn rats. By breeding receptive 
sible to date the time of conception with only 
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BESPONSES 


Fig. 2. Illustrating the Growth ol Responses in the Frciiatal and rostiinlal Albino 
Rats. Data for the prenatal period, 14 to 22 days, arc based ou the extensive observations 
of Angulo, (2) who observed the Collowiug numbers of fcEiuscs of the ages 14 to 21 
days respectively: 59, 63, 150, 93, 70, 90, 9B, 20. (Gestation period, 22 tl«iy.s.) Data lor 
the postnatal period arc based on observations by Small (37) and the ]ncscnL author. 
The numbers enclosed in circles Indicate the percentage of each group displaying the 
response indicated by the code luunbcrs on the abscissa, Vertical lines at right of the 
dlagrain imiicate the approximsiic age ranges at wlucli postnatal responses, imlicated by 
code numbers at the bottom of the diagram, arc first manifested, Percentages for each 
ugc can he given, only [or the vcpvotluctivc cespous^eB, and lUcae. vary somewhat according 
to the diet used. Numbers at the bottom of the diagram refer to Lire following responses; 

C. Non-motilc. 5, KxiciKsloii of head \vitli opening of 

U Lateral flexion of trunk. mouili, 

2, Lateral flexion of trunk with niovcmcni G. Extension of bead with opening of 

of fore limbs, mouth and protrusion of tongue. 

3. Lateral flexion of rninp. 7. Lateral flexion of ninip with niovc- 

*1. Extension of head, nieiits of hind limbs, 

{Coiithiued on bottom of Page 43) 
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mental error. Counting from the hour of breeding, the first 
movement of fetuses appears shortly after they are 14 days old, and 
if at this time a pregnant female is properly anaesthetized, the fetuses 
may be removed from the amniotic cavity and immersed in a saline 
solution of approximately the same temperature as the amniotic 
fluid, still obtaining their, oxygen and food supply through the pla¬ 
centae, which, in this type of experiment, should not be detached. 
One may observe or stimulate the fetuses to determine when spon¬ 
taneous movements or responses to external stimulation make their 
appearance. Taking the work of Angulo (2) as our source of informa¬ 
tion, we have constructed a chart of the rat's developmental schedule 
up to birth. Studies by Small (37) and others have provided additional 
data for the period of postnatal development. 

Referring to Fig. 2, the reader will see that the occurrence of new 
responses in the fetus is very gradual and that behavioral growth 
continues well out into postnatal life without any significant change 
to mark the time of birth, Although individual differences are clearly 
evident at all stages of development, so small are they in amount, 
as compared with those between different species, that one may liken 
them to mere ripples appearing on the crests of giant ocean wave.s. 

A survey of initial responses, in relation to the animars postnatal 
needs for independent existence, indicates that functional utility 
(not always functional maturity) appears in behavior mechanisms 
somewhat in advance of the needs they are destined to serve. At first, 
responses may be weak, erratic, and nonspecific, but with further 
aging, specificity, precision, and strength are attained, even though 
opportunity for practice, in the usual sense of that term, is relatively 
meager. The order of appearance of responses in vertebrates seems 


6> Veniioflcxion of trunk and rump. 

9, Independent inovement of fore 

10. Maiulained contractions. ^ 

11. Contraction oE abdominal muscles. 

12. EKLension oE rump. 

13. Attempts to ass[[tiie "l/te oplti/iinn 
physiological poshiVG.'’ 

J'J, Indcpcndcni jUDveinenL oE hind limbs. 
ID, EKLension oE head and rump with kick¬ 
ing’ of hind limbi. 

16. Independent opening of mouLh. 

17. Independent cKCension of hands, 

18. Independent flexion of hands. 


19. Specific leflcxes, 

20. Movement of tail. 

21. Indcpcndcnl movement oE tccL 

22. Independent movement of tongue 

23. Independent closing of mouth. 

21, Rolls from back to belly, 

25. Crau’ls rapidly. 

25, Washes face; sits on haunches. 

27, Responds to noises. 

28, Eyes open. 

29, Eat^ .solid foods. 

30, Initial sexual responses. 


For a discussion oC the fact that somq responses appearing early are'not observed 
in llw older Emtuses, see tlie original paper by Angulo- (2) 
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to run in a heacl-to-foot direction and from central axis to periphery, 
so far as die trunk and the appendages are concerned. 

2- Fetal responses of guincR pigs. The following items roughly 
depict behavioral growth in prenatal guinea pigSj experimentally 
removed and detached from their inotheis when they are between 
SO and 68 days of agCj the latter being the end of the gestation period. 
At or near the EOdi day irregular breathing appears, but by the 
64th day regular and continuous breathing is found. The upper and 
lower eyelids separate between the 66th and S7tli days, but reflex 
movements indicate that the retina is sensitive to light prior to that 
time. Weak vocalizations are made by fetuses at 68 days and quite 
vigorous scratch reflexes with forepaws a[)plied to the sides of the 
face appear on or before the 59 th day. By the 60 th clay, the guinea 
pig crawls and rolls from back to side or even from back to feet. At 
about this time it displays a reflex twitch of the ear to auditory 
stimuli. On the 63rd day it stands well and even walks nljoiit. On or 
before the 62nd day vigorous sucking responses to the motlier’s 
nipple appear. Individuals of this age can be reared if placed with a 
willing, lactating mother. 

Avery (3) inquired whether posture.s assumed by the mother during 
the latter part of the gravid period provided the adequate stimulus 
for young pigs of 63 days or more to shift their positions continually 
so that their backs were up and their feet toward the surface of the 
earth. To test this point, radiographs of pregnant females, held in 
various positions, were made with back down, back up, on right 
side, and on left side. In one series of tests pregnant females were 
shifted at 6ve-iniiiute intervals during a ^O-miaute period, and radio¬ 
graphs were made before each shift. The radiographs showed fetuses 
of the same litter in various positions, which strongly suggests that 
prior to birth they do not practice spatial orientation in response to 
shifts of the mother's position. 

Since the time of Avery's study much better-controlled and thor¬ 
oughgoing studies of fetal behavior in guinea pigs have been made 
by, Carmichael (10), whose methods assured the continuance of 
circulation and temperature regulation similar to those obtaining 
under normal conditions, The first '‘spontaneous" movement oc¬ 
curred 28 days after insemination of the mother, At 31 days the first 
exteroceptively aroused reaction appeared, the response involving 
the neck and foreUmb. Many new fa.cts concerning receptor^effector 
mechanisms and patterns of sensoriniotor .behavior were brought 
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oat by fhis ^tudy. Coiiceining the adaptive nature of fetal responses 
he reached the following conclusions: 

While strictly inaintaming the scientific or "mechanistic" point oE view, 
it is possible for the external observer to recognize many of the responses 
of the foetus as "adaptive," A number of such responses are considered jn 
detail in regard to tlieir origin and developmental change during foetal 
life. Among those considered are: (a) activity of the vibrissae: (h) eyeball 
movement; (c) iris responses; (d) eye-winfcing; (e) ear-muscle responses; 
(/) nostril dilation; (g) tongue movements; (h) changes in neck and body 
posture in relation to vestibular stimulation; (i) general subcutaneous 
muscle responses; (/) behavior acts concerned in feedingj air-breathing, 
excretion, locomotion, defense, expression, and emotional responses; and 
(/:) adaptive responses of the total integrated organisms showing the sort 
of behavior which had been called "persistence by varied means toward 
the achievement of a goal" or "docility/' (p. 4B0) 



Fig, 3, Development of Responses in Foclnl and Newborn Rabbits (the breed is 
knann to cJie trade as "Ptiicli”). Heavy bhick lines or sqnmes indicate the average 
ages at ivhich responses or developmental chavaClcrLStics were manifested; thin lines 
at the left and right of the heavy lines or squares indicate the earliest and the latest 
ages upon appearances of these responses. Each newborn rabbit ivas exainined dailyj 
following a standardized experimental program. [After K.ao (22),] 

3. Fetal and newborn rabbits. The rabbit, having a relatively 
short gestation period (30 days), provides an excellent contrast for 
rats and guinea pig^- If fetuses are removed from the mother from 
three to four days before tlie end of the gestation period, they will 
move the trunk and limbs spontaneously or in response to mechan¬ 
ical stimuli applied at various points on the bodv. At 26 days, 
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respiratory movements are not yet adequate to support life for more 
diaii a few seconds, if at all, but with each succeeding clay of intra¬ 
uterine life they become more and more serviceable. Within a day 
or two of birth, the fetus is capable of crawling, righting itself, and 
.sucking from the mothers' nipple. None of these resjionses, how¬ 
ever, is as vigorous or precise as tho.se of the newborn, a fact showing 
that functional maturation proceeds at a vapid rate during the later 
days of gestation. Figure 3, based on work of Kao (22), illustrates the 
ages at which other responses of postnatal life aj^pcar. Further study 
of rabbits in their native habitat provides supj^orting evidence for 
our earlier claim that serviceable maturity in each action system, 
acquired primarily by maturation, anticipates the biological need 
that thalpaction system eventually will serve. 

4, Pouch-young opossums. The hvst two months d[ postnatal de¬ 
velopment of the opossum, as described by Lang^v'ortliy (25), corre¬ 
spond roughly to well-known, stages of intra-uterine development 
in other mammals, because its gestation period is only from 12 to 14 
days, one of the shortest known in mammals. At birth the young 
opossum is able to crawl from the region of the niotiier's cloaca to 
her pouch by grasping abdominal hair between the toes of its fore¬ 
legs. Wide, lateral sweeping movements of the head enable it to 
contact a nipple in the pouch to which it will hold with great tenacity. 
So close is die junction of mouth and breast that at one time it was 
believed tliat young opossums grew from the breast of the mother. 

At birth the young will respond to cutaneous stimuli applied to 
various parts of the body, but most specifically to those applied on 
the face. At this stage they cannot right themselves when placed on 
side or back and make few if any of the defensive movements ex¬ 
hibited by young guinea pigs from seven to eight clays before birth. 
They cannot perform any of the more complex acts exhibited by 
newborn sheep, calves, colts, and dozens of other well-known animals. 
(Sec Figs, 2, 3, 4.) 

At one week of age, the forelegs beat in such a manner as to insure 
progression if the claws catch onto solid objects, but the hind legs 
are still more or less useless. The tail responds to cutaneous stimula¬ 
tion and acts as a prehensile, grasping organ, although it lacks 
sufficient strength to support the iveight of the young. Thermal and 
tactile stimuli arouse local responses in any part of the trunk, and 
at this time die animal will crawl away from cold and toward warm 
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objects. The eyes are not yet open and there is no response to audi¬ 
tory stimuli. 

At approximately one month oE age, the young opossum still lies 
upon its side because the righting reflexes are not yet Eunctionally 
mature. TJie hind limbs move more than during' the first week, but 
these movements are not well coordinated with those o£ the Eore- 
limbs. It can grasp a suspended diread with the foretoes but circles 
rather than climbs it. 
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Fig- 4. Development of Responses in Pouch-young Opossums. The hertvy dols LncUc^tc 
ilie approximate ages at wlilcli responses at the left me manifested. More cxicnsLve In¬ 
vestigations will cause these clots to shift slightly to the right or to the left, but the 
general trend of results will probably stand as given in this pioneer study, based on 
only a small niimbci oC cases. [After Laugworthy (25).] 


By the end of six xvecks, many responses previously crude have 
become more precise, and some that appeared to be uncoordinated 
with others have now become an integral part of fairly complex 
sequential rnovements. Immature righting reflexes appear at this 
time; when put on its feet, the animal can take two or three steps 
before falling on its side. Vocalizations now are made. At the age 
of 46 days, the animal can support its rveight by grasping objects 
with its tail. At 64 days, it assumes the normal standing posture. 
Now it climbs a rope and can crawl quite well, but mih. legs 
sprawled out. At the end of nine weeks, the young opossum can 
walk and eat solid food. Climbing and running are elTicieut by the 
age of ten weeks^ when, foi^ the first tune, one can say that the motor 
abilities are on a par with those of young guinea pigs or rats in 
their second or third week of postnatal life. 
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5, The human fetus and infant. Probably no animal has a more 
highly standardized or longer course of prenatal and postnatal de¬ 
velopment than the human infant. The philosopher Fisk has re¬ 
marked, interestingly, that man has a longer period of infancy than 
the loiver animals beauise he has a higher destiny to fiiHill, No 
animals surpass man in all-round psydiomotor development. 



Spreoti of iniddlfl 50% ta/eehsj 

rig. 5, Progi'css Toivai’d Walking. [AfLci' Sliiilcy (fiG).] ItEproduccd by pcrinission oC 

the University of Minnesota bress. 

A small number of selected items will serve to illustrate the detail 
with which modern experimentalists have worked out schedules of 
development in the human infant. In Fig. 5 are illustrated certain 
stages of locomotor development as observed by Shirley (3(i). This 
and other diagrams provided by her^ but not reproducedj indicate 
that the earliest responses pertaining to locomotion, such as chin 
movements, chest rising, sitting, knee pushing, and so on, make their 
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appearance long before sitting aloiie^ creeping^ standing alone* and 
walking without support, Shirley states that locomotor development: 

. ,. follows a pattern that has five major orders, They may be described 
more or less adequately as: (a) development of passive postural control; (b) 
development of active postural control; (c) active elTorts toward locomo¬ 
tion; (d) locomotion by creeping and walking with support; (e) walking 
alone. Each major order of development has several stages. There is some 
shifting in sec]uence of stages Avichin an ordei’j but there is no transposition 
of a stage from one order to another, (p. 193) 

Intensive studies of developmental schedules in the human fetus, 
infant, and child dearly suggest that man will be found to differ 
from all other mammals even more radically in respect to personality, 
wants, and interests than in respect to the more externalized morpho¬ 
logical and sensorimotor characters. 

6. Common characteiistics. Comparative studies of the develop¬ 
ment of several species of animals enable one to make certain 
observations that are common to all; 

(a) As in the case of structural developmenti maturation of action systems 
in early life is contingent upon an animal's being sun'ounded by a standard 
ensemble of physical forces and social agencies. Acting together, the iiv 
dividual's genetic constitution, its relatively constant milieu interucj and 
its standard milieu cxterric determine the course of its clevelopment, 
SimiJanties in these three factors are presumably responsible for gross 
resemblances of behavior of all individuals of the same species, 

(b) The order and temporal interval between initial appearances of 
responses are as characteristic of a species as the morphological character¬ 
istics on which our present classifications of animals are based. 

(c) Orderly integration of responses in organisms occurs simultaneously 
on many frontiers, and serviceable maturity of action systems is attained 
before the time they come into the service of fundamental tissue needs. 
Without beneht of practice, as that term is ordinarily understood, be¬ 
havioral mechanisms become integrated in immobile embryos; later on 
additional mechanisms appear without necessary practice or training. Im¬ 
mature young animals, developing homologous behavior mechanisms, 
tend to exhibit developmental schedules by which those of one species are 
distinct, irrespective of their associations with animals of other species. 

Interdependent Relationships Between Maturation 

and Learning 

Although one cannot say positively that development of behavior 
mechanisms by maturation and by learning are altogether different 
biological {Drocesses, in this chapter we have followed the tradition 
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of making distinctions between them. Now it is our intention to 
point out certain dependent relationships between maturation and 
learning. 

1. Modifiability in relation to age, Stoltenbcrg (39) rotated young 
pigeons on a turntable at the ages of 5, 10, 20, 35, and 90-120 days. 
Each bird ^v^s tested on 10 clilTerent occasions, wdtli the direction 
of turning alternated on successive trials. Each complete trial con¬ 
sisted of 10 turns of the table during a 20-seconcl interval, and 
successive trials ■were administered every 2 minutes. In Table 1 

TADLE 1 

Avlhage Numukr ok I’ostrotatkinal NvsTAf.Mir! Movements in 
Different Agi: Groui's or SniMn.5 

rrom 14 to 16 birds were in cacli group. 

Ages of Gi'aups 


5 10 20 35 00-120 

Rolatioi}5 Days Days Days Days Days 

1 and 2 . 4.20 M.3S 24,80 33,20 32,95 

Oiiiuno. 4.05 1G..53 I7,33 20.97 21.85 

Decrease .. -.30 3.B2 7 50 12.23 11.10 

% Decrease .. -B.40 26.CO 30.30 30.90 33,80 


will be found the average number of nystagmic movements made 
by birds of each age group on the first and last pairs of trials, 
Table 2 gives similar data for the duration of nystagmic movements 

TABLE 2 

Averake of the Time Intervals in Which Postkotatjonal 
N'vstagmic Movements Were Ob,served in Different 
Age Groups of Sqhars 

From H to 16 birds in cadi group. 

Ages of Groups 


5 10 20 35 90-120 

Rotalions Days Days Days Days Days 

1 find 2 . 3.GC 10.75 ID.ll 23.59 23.56 

9 and 10. 3.G7 B.07 13.03 10.20 17.13 

Dccvcnse . -.01 2.Gft 5.43 7.3D 0A3 

% Decrense . -.27 25.80 28.40 31.40 27.30 


following each trial. From a consideration of these tables, it will be 
seen that there is an increase in both the number and the duration 
of movements up to the age of 35 days, or the approximate time 
young squabs leave the nest; also, and what is more important for 
our present discussion, there is a gradual decrease in both the 
frequency and the duration of inovements associated with training 
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Oil the turntable up to the age of 35 days^ after which age differences 
are not found. The cause of this differential modifiability with age 
is by no means Cully understood as yet, but it seems probable that 
it is brought about almost wholly by maturational factors. Oppor¬ 
tunities to profit by experience similar or equivalent to that pro¬ 
vided by the turntable are certainly very meager if not totally absent 
in nestling squabs. 

2- Quantitative study of improvement. Bird (G) has repeated and 
greatly extended the classical experiment of Shepard and Breed (35) 
on the improvement of feeding reactions in chicks with age and with 
practice. Noteworthy are his more elaborate system of controls and 
the increase in numbers of subjects tested. Among his conclusions 
are the following: 

The most rapid increase in accuracy of swallowing grains occurs during 
the three initial practice days, whether these three days immediately suc¬ 
ceed the time of hatching or come after a period of artificial delay, A part 
of the increase is attributed to general physiological development, which 
occurs during the first few days of postnatal life, irrespective of practice in 
pecking. Delayed practice is followed by accuracy of swallowing which at 
the initial test is no greater than that observed in one-day-old animals, 
(p. 90) 

Another investigntioii on the accuracy of pecking in chicks was 
reported by Moseley (30). She verified the data of Breed on the 
relatively complete development of the pecking response at the time 
of hatching, but, unlike Breed, found a decrease in the rate of 
improvement of this response in chicks fed artificially for various 
periods of time after hatching. Moseley believes that learning, in the 
accepted sense, accounts primarily for increased accuracy in seizing 
objects, whereas striking and swallowing are more nearly unlearned 
responses. 

Noting certain shortcomings in the earlier experiments on matura¬ 
tion and learning in chicks, Cruze (14) repeated and extended them 
under highly controlled conditions. The experimental conditions 
imposed on 8 groups of chicks from the time they were taken from 
the dai’k brooder are shown in Table 3. The hunger motivation 
was kept as nearly constant as possible by force-feeding of chicks 
that were not allowed to peck or allowed only a limited number 
of pecks per day. Data on the hits and misses at grains and also on 
the number of hits accompanied by swallowing reactions -were 
collected. Figure 6 illustrates the numb^XiJ-.™-dlowi'rT^^^ for 
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TABLE 3 

Expehimentai. Conditions for Eic;iit Giioui's or Chicks (p. 300) 




Age in 
Hours When 

Number of 

Test pecks 

- M / 


Number h\ 

Talien from 

Allowed 

Method of 

Oroiip 

TirtcJi Group 

Dorli Jlooni 

Encii Doy 

Subserpieul Feeding 

A 

20 

24 

25 

Natiirnl 

n 

25 

48 

25 

NrIuvrI 

c 

25 

72 

25 

Natural 

D 

25 

DO 

25 

Natural 

E 

25 

120 

25 

Natural 

E 

25 

24 

12 

In dark for 20 clays 

G 

25 

21 

25 

In dark, for 20 days 

H 

20 

24 

12 for 10 clays 

25 for next 10 

In dark for 20 days 


gi’oiip.s A to Ej which were tested, respectively, on the first to (ifth 
clays after hatching. The records arc based on a 2r)-peck sample. 
F(jr all groups there is a lo^v initial accuracy Collo^red by a rapid gain. 
Tlie rapidity of gain is greater tor those that began pecking at more 




rig, G. {Left) 'riic swallowing rcacLions of five gioii|M of cliicks uklng ihoii’ initial 
tests at one, two, ihicc, foiii-, aiul five cluys^ rcs]iccLivt:ly, after iHiLchhig. Tlic 

average mimbcr of swallowing reactions of chicks allmvcd diireient ninauuls oC dally 
practice, [Alter Gnizc (l^l).] 

advanced ages, hence they quickly reach the same level of attainment 
as the others, in spite of the fact that those ivhich began pecking 
early had, in toto^ more practice than those beginning late (see 
Table 3). To evaluate the influence of different amounts of practice 
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upon the chick s pecking' efliciency during the first 20 days after 
hatching, a further experiment was performed. Beginning at 24 
hours after hatching, group F was alloAs^ed. 12 pecks daily; group Gj 
25 pecks daily; and group Hj 12 pecks for the first 10 days and 25 
for the remaining 10 days. All were given supplementary food by 
force-feeding each day, in order to keep them growing normally and 
to maintain approximately the same degree of hunger in all groups. 
The results of this experiment are graphically represented in Fig. 6b. 
It is apparent that 12 pecks were insufRcient to promote rapid and 
steady gain. Even 25 pecks were far inferior to unrestricted pecking, 
although it promoted gain in proficiency at a rate that greatly exceeds 
12 pecks. This carefully conducted investigation brings out many 
other interesting relationships between the contributions of the 
factor of maturation and learning during the post-hatcliing develop¬ 
ment of feeding responses. In summary, Cruze concludes that: 

The pecking reaction in chicks is an integration of both learned and 
unlearned activities. Maturation during the first five days of the life of a 
chick seems to be sufficient explanation for the reduction and near elimina¬ 
tion of missing errors, although under all normal conditions practice 
effects aid in this elimination. Accuracy in the total response including 
the conaumniatory response of swallowing seems to be very definitely the 
result of learning. More mature chicks develop accuracy in this reaction 
more rapidly than chicks which are less mature, The degree of accuracy 
attained with such chicks seems to be determined, to a large extent, by the 
amount of practice allowed, (p. 208) 

3. Modifiability as related to age in different species. Since action 
systems mature with characteristic tempo and sequence in different 
species, it would seem that the rate of learziing should reflect differ¬ 
ences in maturational rates with respect to the action systems iii- 
volvech Supporting this tentative hypothesis is the fact that domestic 
animals appear to achieve intellectual and emotional maturity at a 
much earlier point in their total life-spans than man. Laboratory 
experiments prove conclusively that this is true in the case of albino 
rats, for which an abundance of relevant data is available. Bearing 
on this same point are the comparative studies of the ape and the 
child by tlie Kelloggs (23). A seven-and-a-half-months-old female 
chimpanzee was brought into the home of the investigators and 
reared for one year with a boy that was two months older. As far as 
possible, these scientists treated the two infants alike for a period 
of one year. At the outset the chimpanzee learned diverse actions 
and inhibitions, such as obedience to spoken commands, manifesta- 
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tions ol: affecdoHj openiap; ol doors, skippinfii', itianipulation of eating 
utensils, and batlirooni habits, at a rate inudi faster than the child. 
Toward the end of ilie experiment, howererj the child's adaptiveness 
was rapidly outdoing tlnit of tJie aj?e in tJjose respects in irliicJi it 
was inferior at the outset. Moreover, the child continued to enlarge 
the brccch betu'cen them in those activities in which it Jmd surpassed 
die ape at the outset, in spite of it.s relative immaturity in sensori¬ 
motor equipment. 

Among the points clearly established liy this study are the facts 
that learning rate under appropriate conditions for experience re¬ 
flects the level of maturation reached by ape and child, and that 
characteristic diffci’Ences in iTiatiirattonal rate persist despite the 
similarity of training to ^vhich both were subjected. These points 
have a practical bearing on certain topics frequently discussed in 
genetic psychology. When, for example, should specific training be 
given? And what will be the beneficial or delctcrions effects of this 
training on the inatiivative processes in the same and in other action 
systems? 

That some ojnimal amount of practice or use of an immature 
action system per se accelerates the matiirational rate is cpiite gen¬ 
erally believed by trainers of animals and teadicrs of children. 
But so tar as the author knowsj crucial data to support this suppo¬ 
sition have never been brought forward, although it is one of the 
most revered and ividely-voked hypotheses of genetic psychology. 
What seems equally plausible and more in line ^vith scattered evi¬ 
dences is the hypothesis that: 

(ft) MaUirational development is always primary and development by 
learning secondary in point of time. At all times maturational develop¬ 
ment sets the upper limits for types and levels of habit formation, and 
habits merely reflect or conceal, as the case may be, the matiirational level 
reached. 

{b) Habits do not accelerate or retard maturational development ex¬ 
cept as they all’ect fundamental nutritional processes underlying somatic 
growth or maintenance. To illustrate, if young rats of weaning age are 
given a balanced diet in which cracked corn, oat flakes, or cracked wheat 
are constkiientSj soon it will be obvious that .some litters leave untouched 
the cracked corn, some the oat flakes, and some the cracked wheat, whereas 
others eat the mixture as a whole. Only the latter grow at the optimal 
rate, and only the latter manifest their puberal sexual responses at the 
normal age. Eating habits of the discriminators have failed to supply them 
with all the nutrient demanded for normal somatic and functional de- 
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velopment. Those animals thaL form the most superior foraging and eat¬ 
ing habits have, in general, the most accelerated postnatal development- 


Instinctive Behavior 

Unlearned patterns of behavior, occurring alike in all members of 
a species and serviceably complete on the occasion of their first 
appearance, are usually called innate or instinctive reactions. Exam¬ 
ples of the earliest manifestations of such reactions in the yucca 
moth and in the fetus or newborn vertebrate have already been 
presented. Now we shall turn our attention to typical examples of 
instinctive or “species-constant” reactions that make their appearance 
at physiological epochs or in cyclic fashion in adolescent or adult life, 

1. Hoarding. The collection of nest or food materials in great 
quantities is characteristic of many species of animals. When, these 
collections appear to be excessive, particularly in the case of food, 
the term hoarding is applied. In the valleys of California one species 
of woodpecker drills small holes in the bark of trees or in the sides 
of buildings for the storage of acorns that they secure in vast quan¬ 
tities from the native oaks, Everyone is aware of the exploits of the 
common grey squirrel, which in season caches an overabundance of 
nuts in the ground or under a bed of forest leaves. The European 
hamster hoards grain in such excesses that in time of famine the less 
provident human beings of that region, in dire need of sustenance, 
have been known to raid its stores. The pack rat is notorious for the 
size of its mound and the variety of objects that it drags together. 
Since analogous collecting "habits” have characterized the peoples 
of every culture in historic times, special experiments on animal 
hoarders were required to assure ns that these patterns of behavior 
deserve to be called instinctive rather than learned. 

Experimental studies with the common laboratory rat show that 
no conditioning process or tuition is required to elicit the hoarding 
of food. Nevertheless, tliere are many factors and circumstances that 
will either inhibit or facilitate the occurrence of this response. 
Usually a period of emotional adaptation to new surroundings assists, 
whereas unfamiliar, strange housing hinders elicitation of hoarding. 
Under conditions of low temperature and of food privation hoarding 
is more easily instigated than when temperature and food satiation 
are relatively high. Hoarding is likely to be increased somewhat 
by past experience of food privation and certain types of psycho- 
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logical frustration. Possibly also variations in ilUinuinuion or of the 
social milieu are important variables with ^vhicli the time and vigor 
of hoarding are correlated. Even .specific j)ositioii hal>its or other 
details about the home environment may play a role in tiic mani¬ 
festation of hoarding: nonetheless the primary nieclianisni underlying 
this response in ratSj as in many other specie.s, appeals to be acquired 
by a process akin to maturation rntlier than to learning: lienee one 
continues to designate this spccics-constant behavior liy the term 
imtinctive (29). 

Much remains to be learned about possible kinships between 
hoarding of food, gathering of bedding or nesting materials, vetviev- 
ing of young by parturient females, and still other unlearned pat¬ 
terns of behavior in ivhich transportation of objects appears ns an 
occasional, highly-motivated, species-constant pattern o£ behavior, 
serving as it docs some essential need of the individual or of the 
species. 

2. Hibernation. No single theory can be invoked as yet to explain 
hibernation, but experimental studies Iiave uncovered many inter¬ 
esting facts concerning liibernating animals, Researches have been 
addressed to the task of explaining: (a) the tendency of certain 
warm-]?loocled animals to assume the tein]3eratiirc of the surrounding 
medium; (b) absence of shivering and spontaneous movements; (e) 
loss of consciousness; (d) profound reduction in the rate of metabol¬ 
ism; (e) prolonged state of hypoglycemia without convulsions; (/) sub¬ 
sequent awakening; and (g) instigation of breeding activities that 
may take place in some species of animals almost immediately after 
hibernation, even though they are in a state of chronic inanition, 
when reproductive functions hi most animals are at a low ebb. 

Some years ago lethargic effects due to pituitary deficiency were 
considered as causal factors in inducing hibernation, Inquiring into 
the evidence supporting this theory, Rasmussen (32) made a micro¬ 
scopic study of the hypophysis of the woodchucks that he sacrificed 
in every month of the year. His painstaking correlations .sliow, in 
effect, that the hypophysis docs not have an instigating or causal 
relation to hibernation in the woodchuck. Also, inquirie.s on possible 
roles played by different concentrations of COa in the blood and by 
the so-called "hibernating gland" (imiUilocular adipose tissue com¬ 
monly found in rodents, but not confined to hibernators) were to 
110 avail in explaining the onset or maintenance of this torpid state, 

Perhaps the most that should be said of onr present knowledge on 
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hibernation, as a species-constant type of behai'ior, is that competent 
physiologists no longer regavd it as a "miracle of natiiiEj'' but merely 
as one among many other baffling biological sequences that, like 
the intricacies of reproductive behavior, tliey hope ultimately to 
understand. 

3, Migration. An important Bertillon-like innovation in the study 
of animal migrations was introduced during the present century. 
This consists of systematic trapping and marking of migratory ani¬ 
mals (or, as in the case of salmoiij labeling and release of specimens 
reared in captivity), followed by registration of pertinent facts con¬ 
cerning the classification of each specimen, probable age, physical 
condition, place of capture, state of the weather, association with 
others of its kind, date of release, and so on, These pertinent facts 
are kept in a central file against the time when this same animal 
may be captured again and another comprehensive report returned 
to the central bureau (26). 

Since the United States Department of Agriculture began taking 
an active part in systematizing studies of bird migrations by sponsor¬ 
ing tile work of "banding stations" located in various parts of the 
western hemis]:)here, literally thousands of individual reports on 
migratory birds have been processed. Collation and interpretation of 
these rejrorts have jDvovided an abundance of species-constant infor¬ 
mation concerning: seasonal movements; migratory routes or fly-ways 
used; spring and autumn destinations; rate of movement: stop¬ 
overs; rare but informative differences in time of departure and of 
fly-ivays used by young and old; orienting cues over land and sea; 
hazards overcome; relation of migration to pituitary and gonadal 
functions; seasonal instigation of endocrine changes by radiant 
energy: origin of migration in the species; and possible affinities in 
the migration of mammals, birds, reptiles, amphibians, and fishes. 

Differing chiefly in detail from the mass of knowledge now being 
accumulated on birds- is that on the migration of eels, salmon, 
flounders, seals, and many other acquatic animals of great economic 
value. So gTcat is die detail on all of them that for an accurate 
account the reader must turn to recent special reviews of the 
literature. 

4. Problems common to all studies of instinctive behavior. Long 
ago, the comparative anatomists systematized their task by agreeing 
to base comparisons on approximately .ten structural subdivisions, 
such as: skin or integument, supporting or connective tissue, and 
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the eight; major systems—miTSCiilar, digestive, respiratory, nervous, 
circulatory, nrinary, reproductive, and endocrine. As yet, however, 
comparative psychologists have not reached an equivalejit agreement 
for systematic work on innate action systems, Oac hnds that they 
coiistinct short, niedium, and long lists of instinctive responses per¬ 
taining to {a) alimentation and cliinination; (h) thennoregidatory 
acts involving nest buildingj burrowing, huddling, brooding, and 
hibernation: (c) postures and movements related to defense or ag¬ 
gression; (cl) reproductive behavior, involving display, courtship, and 
other foreplays that anticipate the insemination reflexes; (e) social 
processes pertaining to the rearing of young; (/) acts or postural 
attitudes that reflect the social status o£ individuals within a group; 
(g) aggregating tendencies that characterize entire popidations of a 
geographical area; and so on. 

Disregarding the problem of classification of innate behavior, 
however, and directing one's attention to a specific instinctive re¬ 
sponse, or aggregate of responses clinging together as in the instance 
of the "sexual instincts," one finds that most of them offer tangible 
problems for the beginning of research that, although differing in 
detail, are somewhat analogous to those presented by the maternal 
behavior of pigeons, domestic fowl, rabbits, guinea pigs, mice, or rats. 

]n the case of maternal behavior in the rat, which has been more 
extensively investigated than any other of the above named, the 
most obvious problem was that of discovering the constant com¬ 
ponents of the maternal cluster. They are nest biiikling’, nest main¬ 
tenance, parturitioUj nursing, defense, ancl retrieving. Then followed, 
as in job analysis or in time and motion studies in industry, many 
types of^research that had as their aim: (o) description of the specific 
patterns of response involved in each type of maternal activity; 
(fj) deteniunation of the role of specific external stimuli by which 
maternal behavior could be aroused; (c) deteimination of endogenous 
factors that activate, prolong, and terminate the components of 
maternal behavior; (d) investigation of the roles of the sj)ecial senses 
and of localized Eireas of the cerebral cortex in maternal behavior; 

(e) determination of the conditions under ivhich the components of 
maternal drive are manifested in varying degrees of intensity; and 

(f) discovery of which conditions cause and which correct pathological 
manifestations of maternal behavior. Many of the detailed reports on 
this subject can he found in the monographs of Wiesner and Sheard 
(49) and of Beach (5). 
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5, Origin. As yet there is no satisfactory conception of the origin 
or disappearance of instinctive responses in die racial history of a 
species. The theories most vigorously championed by Lamarck, 
Charles Dar^vin, and the neo-Darwinians, who rely chiefly on the 
mutation theory of de Vries, have grave limitations that have been 
duly considered many times during the past century (31, 41, 42). 
Probably most evolutionists today would favor some combination of 
the theory of mutation and the Darwinian conceptions of continuous 
variation, isolation, and natural selection. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Motivation of Animal Behavior 


Paul Thomas Young 

Uithetst/y of JiUnots 


B roadly conceivedj motivation is the process o£ arousing and 
sustaining behavior or of; changing the pattern of an activity 
in progress. Some psychologists would limit the dehnition of moti¬ 
vation to the determination of purposive behavior alone, bnt, in 
the broad meaning of the word, all behavior, whether purposive or 
not, is motivated, i.c., causally determined through release and trans¬ 
formation of energy. 

The history of psychology is strewn with theories of instinct, pro¬ 
pensity, wish, desire, need, and mental force. Critics have pointed 
out that the use of such terms gives only a pseudoexplanation of 
behavior. To say that a man works because he has an instinct of 
workmanship or that a dog figJits because of a fighting propensity 
is to offer no real explanation of behavior. Scientific explanation 
always adds something to tlie facts to be explained, either by relating 
them to additional facts (in the present or in the past) or by making 
a hypothesis that can be tested, 

The problem of explanation within psychology is broader than 
the problem of motivation. Psychologists recognize that behavior is 
determined by many factors. No single explanation can be fully 
adequate. As a matter of fact iv^hen a psychologist seeks to explain 
the facts of behavior he turns in one of several directions; 

1. I-Ie attempts to explain in terms of the genes and the mechanisms of 
heredity. 

2. He explains chemically in terms of hormones and other chemical fac¬ 
tors that act directly upon tissues and organs. 

3. Pie explains in terms of stimulus and response, cUstinguishing between. 

external patterns of stimulation and internal excitations. 

4. He explains in terms oE gross and microscopic structure of the body. 
The structural organization of the nervous system is especially impor¬ 
tant in an explanation of the facts of behavior. 

5- The structure of the sociocultural environment is regarded as an 
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important determinaiit o£ man's activity. The child is a biological 
organism growing up in a social and cultural environment. As he 
becomes socialized he acquires the behavioral patterns characteristic 
of his group, 

5. The psychologist also seeks explanation within the conscious experi¬ 
ences of individuals. Especially important to the student of human 
motivation are affective experiences (distress^ relief, enjoyment, satia- 
tion), perceptual experiences that are based upon loast exj^eriences, 
pictures in memory and imagination, conscious purposes and expect¬ 
ancies. In everyday life as well as in ethics, religion, and law, a motive 
is regarded as a conscious determinant of action. 

There are thus a number of ways in which the psychologist seeks 
to explain the facts of human and animal behavior. The kind of 
explanation that a student of motivation is especially interested in 
may be characteiizecZ as dynamic, Motivation is a contemporary 
dynamic process occurring always within an organism. Motivation 
is conceived in terms of the energetics of activity in relation to the 
regulation and patterning of behavior. 

The Level of Activity 

Behavior is made of a variety of specific patterns of activity. The 
rat, for example, may be observed to eat, drink, urinate, defecate, 
sleep, breathe, copulate, run, fight, preen, dig, burrow, gnaiv, climb, 
vocalize, etc. Each activity has its own characteristic pattern by 
which it can be recognized and defined. 

Under laboratory conditions certain activities are cyclic, occurring 
with a regular periodicity. Two illustrations of activity cycles are 
described below: (fl) the running cycle in the female rat, and (h) the 
diurnal drinking cycle. 

The rate of running activity can be determined by means, of a 
rotating drum similar to the running wheels that are used in a zoo 
for exercising of squirrels and ocher small animals. In the laboratory 
a counter is attached to the central axis of the drum so that the 
number of revolutions per hour or per day can be measured. Rats 
sometimes run in the activity wheel for hours at a time with rela¬ 
tively few pauses. The number of revolutions per hour or per day, 
however, varies with conditions- 

The mature female rat, when not pregnant or lactacing, exhibits 
regular periodic variations in the level of running activity. Figure 1 
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fil 

illustrates the results from an experiment in which the rotating-drum 
technique was utilized. The vertical axis of the figure shows the 
number of revolutions made per day by the rat. The horizontal 
axis gives the age of the animal during successive days of the experi- 



rig. 1, Typical Activity Cycle of a Female Hat. [AClci* Ricliter (l(i).] 


ment. The female is relatively active for a few hours during estriis 
(rut) and relatively less active between successive periods of estrus, 
The peaks of high activity for the average adult female rat occur 
with a periodicity of about 4-7 days. 

This estroiis rhythm is absent with the iininature female. The 
onset of the activity cycle at puberty is shown in Fig. 2. The cycle 
persists from puberty throughout the reproductive period of the rat; 
it is suspended during pregnancy and lactation. It can be eliminated 
by ovariectomy and restored by transplantation of ovarian tissue or 
by the administration of ovarian hormones. The periods of lieigliL 
ened activity coincide with the periodic liberation of quantities of 
follicular hormone into the blood of the animal. 
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The second illustration ol: an activity rhythm is the diurnal drink- 
ing cycle oE the rat. A continuous record of drinking activity can 
readily be obtained by means oE an apparatus diagrammed in 3, 
This apparatiiSj used in the writer's laboratory, operates on the 



principle of the inverted-bottle devices for watering. When an 
animal drinks out of the cup at the base of the apparatus, bubbles 
of air rise into the vertical container, thus reducing the partial 
vacuum above the water and permitting the water to fall into the 
cup. The level of water in the drinking cup is at all times approxi¬ 
mately constant, but the water in the tube falls at a rate determined 
by the rate of drinking. A cork float on the surface oE the water is 
attached to a non-absorbent Rlament and this filament, in turn, is 
attached to a recording pen that drops vertically across a moving 
paper. The falling pen gives a graphic record of the drinking and 
non-drinking activity of die rat and it sho^vs continuously the rate 
of drinking and the periods of non-drinking (32)- 
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Figure 4 presents a two-day continuous record of the drinking- 
activity of four rats. The animals were housed in individual cages 
and each had an unlimited supply of laboratory chow and unre- 



Fig. 3. Ddnklng^ Cup and Part of AppiirnUis for CoiUinuous Recording of the Rate 
of Drinking (32)* The c;sscnLinl pjirt of this apiiarnliis is n Incite block tlrillcd out to 
make a onc-incli ciicuLir drinking cup ivhicli is located inside the animal’s cage, A 
nonab.soibcnt filanncnL (keeping the same length in water and in air) connects a cork 
float with a recording pen (not shown in the drawing), which drops vertically in front 
of a moving paper. The graphic record indicates periods of drinking and nondrinking 
and changes In the rate of acceptance. 


stricted access to a drinking cup containing distilled water. The 
parallel vertical lines mark off time in units of six hours. These 
curves are typical of the records obtained. Inspection shows that 
during the morning hours and the early afternoon the rats do rela¬ 
tively little drinking. They drink mostly in the late afternoon and 
at night. There is a well-marked diurnal rhythm of drinking and 
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non-drinking‘. It is assumed that this rhythm is a learned adaptation 
to the diurnal alternations of light and dark. 

It is well known that the rat is a nocturnal animal. He is relatively 
more active during night than day. This statement applies not only 



Eig. 4. DuiTniil Drinking Curves of £lie Ra.t (32). The grftph slio^vs pei’iocts of drink¬ 
ing and nondi'inking of distilled water. The records were obtained from four rats re- 
coixlijig sjmLiJjnneouslr. The jtep'ivhe drops are due to flic fact that Uic recording pen 
moves only when bubbles of air rise in the conUinev (sec Fig. 3), Veiticnl crossdincs 
have been added to mark time hi six-hour units. The scales at the left indicate the 
quantity of water consumed; the unit for each scale is 10 grams. 


to drinking but also to feeding, running, and probably to most of 
the specific activities that together determine the general level of 
activity. 

Various other forms of apparatus have been devised for recording 
the level of activity. In the triangular activity cage, for example, 
every movement made by the subject leaves a mark on the record 
regardless of its nature. The triangular activity cage is supported at 
the corners by tambours so that every movement made by tlie subject 
changes the pressure in a pneumatic system. Quantitative dilferences 
in the gross amount of activity can also be recorded unanalydcally 
with a stabilimeter—a cage supported by springs. 
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Quantitative records of the level of activity are important in 
studies of the endocrine glands- Surgical removal of certain glands^ 
pituitary, adrenals, thyroid, parathyroids, gonads—results in a marked 
lowering of the level of activity. The removal of glands sometimes 
reveals new and unexplained rhythms of activity. 

Measurements oC the level of activity have also shoivn important 
relations between activity and age, tcniperature, illumination, sex, 
periodicity of feeding, and other conditions. The general level of 
activity falls during fatigue, sleep, and sickness. It rises '^vidi painful 
stimulation, and with situations that threaten the security of the 
organism calling forth the emergency reactions (29). 

Homeostatic Drives 

The cells of the organism are surrounded by lymph and blood. 
From these fluids they ivithdraw the substances necessary for growth 
and survival. This physicochemical environment of the cells remains 
relatively constant, as Claude Bernard and later Cannon (7) pointed 
out, 

The water content of the cellular environment remains relatively 
constant. There is also a relative constancy of blood sugar, protein, 
fat, sodium, and calcium. The oxygen supply within the blood i.s 
maintained at a relatively stable level. The acidity of tlie blood is 
kept at a point close to neutrality. There IlS a remarkable stability 
of internal temperature; if the temperature departs but a fe^yr degrees 
from the normal level, the physician suspects some inner disturbance. 
The external temperature, of course, varies uudely from the tropics 
to the poles but despite this the temperature of the milieu inlerne 
is held approximately constant by temperature-regulating mecha¬ 
nisms of the body. 

To designate a relatively constant internal state Cannon coined 
the word homeoslasu (plural homeosLases). The word does not imply 
a stability that is absolutely constant but ratlier a condition that 
varies, within limits, about a mean. To maintain homeostasis the fluid 
matrix of the body mn.st be safeguarded. The organism musl some¬ 
how find water, carbohydrate, fat, sodium, calcium, and so forth, 
in its physical environment. It must obtain oxygen. It must remain 
within a certain range of tempevatuves. In order to maintain homeo¬ 
stasis the organism requires certain substances and energy conditions. 
The physical needs of the body can be defined objectively in terms 
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ol; the substances and energy conditions required to rnaintain 
honieostasis. Metabolic needs can be defined as the requirements 
of an organism for growth, normal activity, health, or survival itself. 

Richter (17, IS), extending the doctrine of Bernard and Cannon, 
has argued that behavior is a manifestation of self-regulatory mecha¬ 
nisms for tire maintenance of homeostasis. The basic motivations of 
behavior, he believes, are the deep biological urges to maintain 
constant internal states. Freeman (10) has extended the concept of 
homeostasis by placing an emphasis upon the neuromuscular proc¬ 
esses of self-regulatory behavior. When an activity in progress is 
blocked, he points out, the organism tends to mobilize additional 
energy, The energy reinforcement serves to carry the activity in 
progi’css to completion, thereby restoring equilibrium. Other writers 
have attempted to extend the concept of equilibrium into the area 
of social behavior and personality adjustment- 

In any event, certain basic motivations are related intimately to 
the maintaining of internal conditions which are essential for sur¬ 
vival and growdi. These motivations will be designated as the homeo¬ 
static drives. 

Thirst 

According to Cannon's well-knoivn theory, thirst is of local origin. 
Thirst, he believes, is normally the consequence of a drying of the 
mucous membranes of the month and pharynx when the salivary 
glands fail to keep this region moist, The dehydrated membranes 
stimulate cutaneous nerves, which, in turn, excite the organism and 
mediate the experience of tbirsL 

Although the experience of thirst is usually localized in the 
region of the mouth and pharynx, the bodily basis of durst is more 
general. This was demonstrated by Bellows (6) who operated upon 
dogs, placing a hstula so that water would pass through the mouth 
and pharynx and thence outside of the body. Moistening of the 
month and pharynx brought only temporary relief; but when water 
(equal in amount to the water deFicit of the body) was introduced 
directly into the alimentary tract the act of drinking was permanently 
inhibited. It required ten to fifteen minutes, however, after the 
water had been introduced below the pharynx for a permanent 
satisfaction of thirst to develop. Thus watering the animal directly 
without letting water enter the mouth brought permanent satisfac- 
ion of thirst whereas passing water through the mouth and out 
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through the fistula brought only temporary relief, Bellows concluded 
that there are two processes in the satisfaction of thirst which nor¬ 
mally supplement and follow each other: {a) a buceal and pharyngeal 
process, and [h) a subpharyngeal process. 

Another investigator, Adolph (1), also using the sham-drinking 
technique, distinguished between the drinking response and the 
drive to drink. He observed that when water taken by a dog left die 
body through a fistula, the rate of drinking remained nearly constant 
for considerable periods of time, The rate of response, however, 
varied with the water deficit of the body and was roughly propor¬ 
tional to the water deficit. Dogs that were severely desiccated spent 
about 20 per cent of their time in drinking. In one extreme in¬ 
stance, 71 liters of water (4.7 times the body weight) passed through 
the mouth in a 24-hDur period. When water was introduced directly 
into the alimentary tract the urge to drink was satiated before there 
was time for the water to enter the blood stream and offset the water 
deficit, Some mechanism, therefore, appeared to check the drive to 
drink before the bodily need for water could be fully met. 

In behavioral studies upon thirst the degi’ee of physiological drive 
is usually controlled by depriving tlie animal of water for some 
specified number of hours. Thus one reads of a 24-honr thirst drive 
or a 48-hoiir drive. It is, of course, reasonable to assume that the need 
for water increases directly with the duration of water deprivation. 
Studies by Warner (2fi), however, relying upon the obstruction 
method (see pages 83-84), have shown that the frequency with which 
a rat crosses a charged grill to reach water is maximal after about 
24 hours of water deprivation. When the period of deprivation is 
increased from one to six days the strength of the behavioral drive 
decreases. 

A logical conclusion from studies with the obstruction method is 
that the behavioral drive, measured by this method, is not a depend¬ 
able index of bodily need. The need for water increases directly 
with the duration of water deprivation but the behavioral drive does 
not, Need for water is one thing; behavioral thirst drive is some¬ 
thing else. 

Another difficulty with the duration of deprivation as a measure 
of the strength of drive is suggested by the well-marked diurnal 
drinking rhythm pictured above in Fig. 4. If the duration, of depriva¬ 
tion is less than a day (for example, six or ten hours), the time of 
day during which the privation is imposed is a matter of consider- 
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able importance, A water deprivation from six a.m. till noon would 
have little effect since the animal rarely drinks during' these hours. 
This deprivation would not he comparable in the strength of thirst 
created to one from midnight to six a.m, 

In an attempt to obviate the difficulty of controlling the strength 
of thirst drive through deprivation Heyer (12) developed a technique 
of injecting salt solutions subcutaneously. The dosage was at the 
rate of three grams per kilogram of body weight for a 15 per cent 
solution of sodium chloride. The site of the injection ^vas under the 
relatively loose skin along the rat's back and nape of the neck. 

An injection of NaCl produces dehydration of the cells of the body. 
By varying the concentration of solution and the size of the dosage 
die degree of dehydration can be controlled. The sodium does not 
penetrate the cells directly but raises the osmotic pi*essure of the 
extracellular fluid. This Avithdraws Avater from the cells, Avhich thus 
share in the general dehydration. A tew minutes after a salt injection 
the animals commence to drink; they continue drinking, presumably, 
until the effects of dehydration are neutralized. 

Heyer's method of producing dehydration has an obvious advan¬ 
tage over deprivation in experiments utilizing thirst motivation: The 
method permits the building up of a thirst drive of controllable 
magnitude at any time tJse experimenter wants it. ExperimentJ iqzon 
motivation and learning can be designed AvithoiU the necessity of 
fixed periods of deprivation to produce a degree of thirst. There is, 
however, one disadvantage; The injection arouses a painful disturb¬ 
ance in the animals. Some rats accept the hypodermic needle more 
or less complacently; others become emotional and develop attitudes 
of hostility toward the experimenter. 

Hunger and appetite, palatability, feeding habit 

The ingestion of food is regulated by three main groups of de¬ 
terminants, Avliicli are considered beloAv: (a) the organic state (hunger 
and appetite, degree of approach to satiation): (fi) the physical and 
chemical properties of the foodstuffs (relative palatability); and (c) 
the Wisting food habits or attitudes, 

(a) The hunger pang—as Cannon and Washburn, Carlson, and 
other physiologists have shoAvn—depends upon the contractions of an 
empty stomach, When the smooth muscle of an empty stomach con¬ 
tracts the hungry subject experiences "a dull ache or gnaAving sensa¬ 
tion referred to the loAVer mid-chest region and the epigastrium. 
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It is the organism's first strong demand for nutriment, and, not 
satisfied, is likely to grorv into a highly uncomfortable pang, less 
definitely localized as it becomes more intense," 

Although there can be no reasonable doubt concerning the physio¬ 
logical facts of hunger, this local-action theory of hunger is generally 
regarded by psychologists as incomplete and inadequate as an ex¬ 
planation of food-seeking behavior. For one thing the local-action 
theory does not account for specific hungers or appetites. 

Richter (17, 18) has shoivn that when the components of an ade¬ 
quate diet are presented in separate containers, the laboratory vat is 
able to select and balance a diet that maintains normal growth and 
activity. Wild Norway rats, however, with garbnge-pail habits and 
living under conditions of stress, are less able to adapt to self-selection 
or cafeteria conditions of maintenance. 

Self-selection feeding experiments demonstrate the existence of 
independently varying appetites or specific hungers. There are 
appetites for protein, fat, carbohydrate, it^ater, sodium, phosphorus, 
calcium, thiamine, riboflavin, pyridoxine, and doubtless for other 
substances. In addition to the appetites revealed by laboratory ani¬ 
mals there are various acquired cravings of man—for alcoholic 
beverages, for morphine, cocaine, heroine, and other drugs. Also 
diereare "per^'erted" t/iat appear in man and aniinal during 

malnutrition, .sickness, pregnancy and lactation, and that follow 
surgical removal of some ductless gland. Examples of parorexia are: 
coprophagia (eating of feces), infantophagia (eating of the young), 
osteophagia (bone eating), and the grass eating of dogs and cats when 
sick. In diabetes, the patient may develop an intense craving for 
sugar and other sweets. In hookworm disease the patient may in¬ 
discriminately eat earth, paper, chalk, starch, hair, and clay. Human 
pregnancy is often accompanied by unusual food cravings that vary 
from person to person, 

Thus there is ample evidence to support the view that there are 
independently varying appetites for different kinds of substance. 
Independent variabilityj however, is not of itself an adequate cri¬ 
terion for the demonstration of separate appetites. Independent 
variability might well depend upon the characteristics of the food¬ 
stuff apart from any organic hunger or craving. 

The writer suggests that the criteria for a demonstration of 
separate appetites or specific hungers should be two: independent 
variability in food acceptance, and a demonstration that such inde- 
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pendent variability depends upon some internal organic condition 
rather than upon the properties oC the foodstuff or upon a ivelh 
formed habit. If the relative acceptance of a foodstuff can be shown 
to depend upon the presence or alxseiice of a gland, for example, 
when the properties of the foodstuff itself are held constant, that 
fact demonstrates the existence of an organic appetite or specific 
hunger^ 

(h) That food selections of men and other animals depend upon 
characteristics of the foodstuff is fairly obvious. It is commonly recog¬ 
nized that die taste, smell, temperature, texture, appearance, and 
other sensory characteristics of a food ai-e the l^asis for accepting, 
preferring, or rejecting. Foods differ in the degree of their "sense 
appeal." The problems of analyzing palatability are clearly bound up 
with problems of affectivity. 

Human subjects report that some foods are more enjoyable to eat 
than others. Some foods are liked and others disliked. Nomhnmana 
may equally experience degrees of enjoyment associated with the 
eating of various kinds of food, but with animals we are limited 
to an objective analysis of behavior. We can, however, analyze food 
preferences, the rates at which animals consume different kinds of 
food, and the many complex conditions that regulate food acceptance 
and rejection. An objective account of affectivity can be given in 
terms of the reactions to different kinds of foodstuff, 

Three of the most useful methods for investigating the relative 
acceptability of foodstuffs will now be described. The first of these 
is the writer's method of choice or preference that depends upon 
brief exposures of the test foods. 

Figure 5 shows a preference tester with cover removed to reveal 
the parts. Test foods are located in two glass cups or vials shown 
by the arrow at F. Liquid or solid foods can be presented, a pair at 
a time. The foods can be raised or lowered from the floor by means 
of a lever indicated by L, When a test of preference is given, tlie rat 
is placed in the box, 5, and die door is lowered. After the rat has 
remained for one minute in die box the experimenter raises the door 
and the animal is free to come out to the foods. When he accepts 
one food, both are lowered out of reach. The exposure is brief so 
that the animal is forced to choose. The procedure is such that the 
rat is trained to return to the startiug-box before getting another 
nibble of food. When the rat i.s inside the box the door is lowered 
and immediately raised for another run. With this procedure the 
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rig, B. Tootl PrtEci'ciicc Tester. XI shows the locaLion oE the stavLlng'bos in wliich 
Llie rat is placed before n Lest aiul to ^diich he returns hctwccn choices, f indicates 
the location o[ the food?! presented (hiring a lc.sL, Jl is n tod used by the experimenter 
for iJiterchniigliig the relalivc iK3.siiioiis of the test foocis. Z. is a lever for raising or 
lotvcL'ing the foods, 

aiiinia] leai'jis tQ shuttle hack and forih benreen box and loods and 
on each round trip he makes a single choice. When the foods are 
lowered the experimenter interchanges their relative positions by 
turning the rod, llj and raises the foods to the plate for the next 
choice. 

Some typical resiilts, obtained with an earlier model of the prefer¬ 
ence tester, are given on page 75 (29)^ 
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Ten rats from the same litter, four males and six females, were 
used as subjects. They were maintained upon an adequate prepared 
diet, and, commencing at the age of 101 days, they were given indi¬ 
vidual tests of preference between all pairs of the following test foods; 

Fresh milk standardized at 4 per cent butterfat (M). 

pure butterfat, free from salt, prepared for the experiment (B). 

Cane sugar, granulated, extra fine (S). 

White flour made from wheat (F). 

Whole wheat flour, from selected wheat, ground for the experiment (TV). 

Dehydrated milk, a commercial powder (known as Klim, which is milk 
spelled backwards) (D). 

The test foods, presented in pairs to each rat, become arranged 
into transitive series from the most to the least acceptable. The 
results for the ten rats are shown in the table. The Lest foods are 


Rat Number 



PveferetUial Sequence 
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arranged in order, far the individual animal and for the gioup as 
a whole, so that any food is preferred to all of the foods shown to 
the right of it in the table. For example, for the group as a whole, 
milk is preferred to sugar. Both of these foods are preferred to 
whole wheat powder, and so on. 

The writer has found in repeated experiments that when the 
diet is held constant, a group of test foods becomes arranged in a 
transitive series extending from tlie most to the least palatable. The 
series is relatively stable for a given set of experimental conditions 
but it can be changed by changing the diet 

■ The uniformity and stability of food preferences, with laboratory 
rats, is surprising. We have all heard the adage Ds gustihus non est 
disputandum^ This is hardly correct for the rat! The tabulation of 
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food preferences reveals marked uniformityj stability, and con¬ 
sistency, 

The results can be taken to indicate that the food selections of 
the rat are dependent upon the kind or quality of food presented. 
In other experiments it has been proved that the rate of running 



Fig. 6. Individunl Cages for PrcfcrcJicc Tests with a Scihscicctlon Technique. 
(Photoginpli tlivoagh the cotuicsy oE Dr. C, r, Itichtcr.) 


on the apparatus is dependent upon the quality of the foodstuff, 
Rais run faster to a highly palatable food than to one of lower 
palatability. 

A second method for studying relative food acceptance is the self¬ 
selection or cafeteria method employed extensively by Richter and 
others. The animal is housed in a cage that presents in separate con¬ 
tainers from one to twenty kinds of food (the number varying with 
the purpose of the experiment). The quantity of food presented is 
measured before and after a 24-liouv exposure. The difference be- 
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tween initial and final measurements is the daily intake (recorded in 
grams or cubic centimeters). 

Figure 6 pictures several cages o£ the type used in an experiment 
to be described below. In the middle ro^v of cages each rat is offered 
a choice between two test fluids presented in die graduated inverted 
bottles. The bottles are clamped to the cage so that the openings 
are inside and readily accessible to the subject. At the top and 
bottom of the photograph are shown portions of cages provided with 
three containers for fluids, and a tin box containing a solid food. 
The animat is given a free choice among the dietary components 
that are presented continuously. 

In one experiment rats were given a choice between clistiUed water 
and sugar solutions of varying concentration. The general procedure 
was to start the experiment with both bottles filled irith distilled 
water, After a few days a sub-threshold concentration of sugar solu¬ 
tion was substituted for water in one of die containers. From day 
to day the concentration of this solution was gradually increased 
until a preferential threshold reached. Then the concentration 
Avas steadily raised above the threshold from day to day and the 
daily intake recorded. 

Figures 7a and 7b show two types of curve obtained by Richter 
and Campbell (19). In the first type of curve (7a), illustrated by 
intake of glucose, there is a preferential threshold and a well-defined 
optimal concentration (about 10 per cent), As the concentration is 
raised above the optimal value the preference reverses. Where the 
curves for glucose and water cross, there is, theoretically, an indiffer¬ 
ence point at which no preference exists. In the second type of 
curve (7b), illustrated by lactose, distilled ivater is preferred to the 
sugar solution. As the concentration, from day to day, is steadily 
increased above the preferential threshold the preference becomes 
increasingly pronounced. 

The present writer has tested a variety of fluids and to date there 
have been found only these two types of curve- If distilled water is 
preferred to the test fluid, the graph resembles that for lactose. If the 
test fluid is preferred to water, the giapli resembles that for glucose 
(although in some curves the optimum and indifference point are 
not reached). 

A third method for studying relative food acceptance is one that 
bridges the gap between the first two through recording continuously 
the rate of acceptance of the test foods. One form of the method was 
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described previously and illustrated in Pigs. 3 and 4. Periods of 
drinking and non^drinking are clearly recorded, and the rate o£ 
drinking is shown by the graphic records. When several flnids are 
presented simultaneously, the record indicates the preferences among 
them as well as changes in preference. 

Other instrumental techniques are available for recording the rate 
of behavior. Examples are Skinner's bar-pressing apparatus. Warden's 
obstruction apparatus, Hull's straightaway for measuring the speed 
of locomotion toward food, and the numerous mazes, discrimination 
boxes, and other forms of apparatus employed in laboratories of 
animal behavior. With almost every one of these instruments it can 
readily be shown that the rate of behavior depends upon the factors 
mentioned above—the organic state (hunger and appetite) and the 
characteristics of the foodstuff (relative palatability). The recording 
instruments reveal clearly a third factor (habit) that is often the 
main concern of psychologists. 

(c) When recruits for the U. S. Army came together from various 
regions of the country they brought with them the food habits and 
attitudes characteristic of their home localities. The Quarterinaster 
Department was concerned over the fact that the men reacted differ¬ 
ently to the Army chow. 

A clear-cut illustration of the importance of food habits in the 
regulation of food acceptance is found in an experiment by Young 
and Chaplin (31). Rats maintained upon a self-selectionj or cafeteria, 
diet were given a choice between two of the dietary components— 
sugar and casein. On the preference tester they consistently pre¬ 
ferred sugar to casein. Then the casein was permanently removed 
from the regular diet thus creating a protein deficiency. Protein 
starvation increasingly developed. When placed upon the preference 
tester, however, the rats continued to prefer sugar to casein (the 
needed food). At this point in the experiment a different kind of 
preference tester (with the foods in fixed positions and vddely sepa¬ 
rated as in a Y-maze) was employed. When tested with the new 
apparatus the reverse preference (of casein to sugar) at once de¬ 
veloped in all animals. Two kinds of preference were present 
simultaneouslyl When placed upon the apparatus with which they 
had been trained before protein starvation they conuiiued to select 
sugar regardless of its position. When tested Tvith the new technique 
the animals consistently showed a preference for casein. One prefer¬ 
ence agreed with bodily need; the other did not. The final conclusion. 
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reached, aCLev several control experiments, ivas that: Pr^lerential 
food Jmbits lend to form in agreement toiih metabolic neeclsj hut 
an esiablhhed hdhil may penist a factor regulating the selection 
of food regardless of need. Tims ait animal maj^ automatically, inc- 
chanicallyj select a [ood to which he has been liabitiuitecl regardless 
of neecL 

The psycliologisL ivould like to know bow food habits come into 
existence, upon what they rest, how they operate in regulating the 
process oC feeding. These are basic questions. 

One view concerning the origin of food habits is that the animal 
learns to accejR a food that meets a bodily need and that aids in 
restoring homeostasis. This view, however, meets with certain difR- 
culties: marked food preferences develop in the absence of jneta- 
bolic need; animals accept rvith avidity a sn^eet-tasting substance 
(saccharin) that meets no need; animals sometimes take more than 
they need of a substance and thereby develop symptoms of excess; 
in experiments they sometimes fail to select foods in agreement witli 
knoAvn needs; they occasionally accept toxic substances with fatal 
result; and they are dominated by habits and attitudes regardless 
of bodily needs (30), Obviously need is one thing; food acceptance is 
somediing else. 

A better hypothesis is that sensory contact with a food arouses an 
affective reaction in tlie subject—an immediate liking or disliking 
that depends upon the characteristics of the foodstuff as well as upon 
the prevailing organic state and existing food habits. Instead of 
starting from the concepts of homeostasis and bodily need, this inter¬ 
pretation starts with the observed facts of food acceptance: the unb 
formity, consistency, and stability of food preferences; the transitive 
series or hierarchies of food preference that have been repeatedly 
found; the dependence of food acceptance upon the characteristics of 
the food object as ivell as upon the chemical state of the organism; 
the positive correlation between the strength of the food-seeking 
drive and the measured level of palatability; the fact that adequate 
motivation can he obtained with a food incentive in the absence 
of need; and so forth (30). 

Food-seeking drives, we believe, are organized on tlie basis of a 
hedonic principle, When an animal is deprived of some needed food 
a pattern of deficiency symptoms develo^rs. There are different kinds 
of deficiency syndrome corresponding to different kinds of dietary 
deficiency. A partial starvation (insofar as it has a psychological ef- 
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feet) produces a specific foim of distress. Painful stimulations from 
the environment and frustrations also produce distress. 

The diagrarn in Fig. 8 illustrates the fact cJiat affeedvity may move 
from indifference to distress. There are mildj moderate, and intense 
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DISTRESS 

Fig. B. Diagram to SUow Rcliitionships among Affective Frcccsses, 


degrees of distress, but affectivity may depart from indifference in 
another direction. When an animal is free from every knoivn meta¬ 
bolic need, when he is healthy, active, and in the presence of 
plenty, he still accepts foods that are supplementary to the diet. He 
accepts some foods with a 2 :)parcnE enjoyment. Different degrees of 
enjoyment are shown objectively iu the rate of acceptance and in 
relative food preference. The enjoyment of food is usually reduced 
by the approach of satiation, by frustration* or by distraction in one 
form of another. 

The hedonic theory of drive assumes that animals organize patterns 
of behavior that relieve distress or that continue enjoyment. They 
do not organize patterns that increase distress nor those that reduce 
enjoyment, 

Determinants of maternal behavior 

Some authors have referred to a maternal drive or instinct as if 
diere were a single underlying cause of maternal activity. Actually 
there are several interlocking' determinants, 

Maternal behavior in the rat is complex, being composed of sepa¬ 
rate activities such as parturition, removal of the fetal membranes, 
cleansing the newborn, retrieving the young and gathering the scat¬ 
tered young together, nest building and repairing of a damaged 
nest, hovering over the young, nursing, licking the young and licking 
one's self, defense of the young upon occasion* and so on. Primiparous 
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females display activities similar to those of multiparous animals— 
activities directed toward the care of the young (22). To look Cor a 
single underlying' cause of these diverse phenomena is to over¬ 
simplify the picture. 

According to one tlieory, niateriial behavior is said to depend upon 
activity of the mammary glands and the suckling of the young. This 
hypothesis has been tested by surgically removing the mammary 
glands prior to pregnancy or immediately after pregnancy (27). In 
the absence of mammary glands rats showed the same patterns of 
maternal behavior as those exhibited by intact females. Most of the 
operated animals retrieved the young. They sat on die nest crouch¬ 
ing over the young in a nursing posture. They shifted the young 
under them ns frequently as normal mothers. In the absence of 
stimulation from the mammary glands, and with suckling of the 
young rendered impossible, these mothers still showed quite normal 
maternal behavior. We are forced to conclude, therefore, that the 
continuation of maternal behavior is not dependent upon the secre¬ 
tion of milk nor upon suckling the young. Incidentally, the experi¬ 
ment showed also that assuming of the nursing posture is a primary 
response and not merely a secondary adaptation to the act of nursing. 

Removal of the mammary glands did not interfere with return of 
the estrous cycle after delivery of a Utter. Nor was nest building 
reduced by the operation. In some animals nest building was even 
increased despite the fact that suckling was rendered impossible. 

With intact animals nest building is closely associated with birth 
and care of the young. The parturient rat exhibits a strong tendency 
to build a nest and also to retrieve the young if they move away from 
the nest. The tendency to retrieve is of maximal intensity soon after 
parturition and Crom maximum it diminishes at a variable rate. 
How long retrieving persists at a lower level of intensity depends 
upon the organic condition of the mother as well as upon the pres¬ 
ence or absence of small young, If the young are beyond a certain 
age, the mother rat does not retrieve them at all. Retrieving normally 
ceases shortly after the fifteenth day of lactation, but, at this time, 
if small young from another litter are introduced, the mother again 
retrieves them, although at the same time she fails to retrieve her 
own larger young. Apj^arently the presence of a satisfactory maternal 
object (small young) combines with the organic state of the mother 
to induce retrieving. The stimulus-pattern for retrieving is not very 
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Specific, for the mother rat retrieves young mice, kittens, chicks, as 
well as the young- of some litter other than her own. 

Maternal behavior is dependent upon internal secretions synchro¬ 
nized with, but not induced by, parturition, In the giand transplan¬ 
tation experiments of Steinach it was shown dint feminized male 
guinea pigs exhibit maternal behavior. Actual "lactation'^ was re¬ 
ported by several observers of sudi animals. It is believed, therefore, 
that the ovarian secretions incite maternal behavior and that there 
is a hormonal basis for continuance of the maternal patterns. But 
these patterns also depend upon the presence of suitable maternal 
objects. As Stone has put it, there are interlocking relations between 
the organic and environmental conditions of behavior. 

Determinants of sexual behavior 

The much discussed Kinsey (13) report is a mine of information 
concerning human sexual activity; it provides a basis for comparing 
the sexual behavior of man with that of other animals. Kinsey's 
bibliography is useful to anyone ivho wishes to study a particular 
aspect of sexual activity. A review of the literature upon sexual drive, 
by Stone (20), constitutes a good introduction to experimencal studies 
witii animals. 

One method that has been extensively used in the analysis of sexual 
drive is the obstruction method of Warden (26) and collaborators. 
The method has a wide applicability, having also been used for the 
study of hunger, thirst, exploratory behavior, and the maternal drive. 
The obstruction method requires the animat to cross a charged grill 
to reach the goal object and make the consummatory reaction, The 
general plan of the Columbia University obstruction box is shown 
in Fig. 9. 



Eig, 9. rioor Plan of the Cojumbia University ObfltructLan Box (26), d, eiurance 
compaUinent; li, obstruction coni[itiitment with clurged riiII ou the floor; C anti A a 
divided incentive compartmenL; E, release plaic wliidi autQmatkaUy opens a door, rle, 
releasing the incentive animal Uom compflitment D. Manually opcvaled doors for 
closing oft entrance and incentive coinxiartments are located at fh and dp. 
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In experiments upon sexual drive, the mate is placed in compart¬ 
ment D. Wlien the subject crosses the charged grill, B, and depresses 
the floor plate, Ej the mate is automatically released from D into 
compartment C. An animal to be tested is placed in compartment A. 
When doors, di and d^,, are raised the subject is free to cross the 
charged grill to the mate. Complete sexual union is not ordinarilv 
permitted but the subject is lifted back from C into A. The fre¬ 
quency of crossing the grill during a standard period of 20 minutes 
constitutes a measure of the strength of drive, Approaches to the 
grill and contacts with it arc also recorded. 

Typical results are those obtained by Warner, reported by Warden 
(2(5), The upper curve in Fig. 10 shows the average number of cross¬ 
ings of the grill (solid line), contacts MUth it (dot-dash line), and 
approaches to it (dasli line), for groups of female rats. The sexual 
receptivity of the female is periodic (see Figs. 1 and 2) with a perio¬ 
dicity, on the average, of about 4.7 days. The base line of Fig. 10 
marks off successive changes in the histological character of the vagi¬ 
nal secretions during one complete estroiis cycle of the rat. These 
successive changes are designated as: recuperative, early inactive, 
inactive, late inactive, early cornifled, cornifled, late cornified, post 
ovLilativc, recuperative. The strength of the female sexual drive, as 
indicated by graphs based upon all three criteria, is seen to vary 
regularly ivith the stage of the estrous cycle. 

The lower curve in Fig, 10 gives the average number of crossings 
(solid line), contacts (dot-dash line),,and approaches (dash line) for 
groups of male rats. The strength of the male drive does not show a 
cyclic variability. Instead the strength of the male drive varies with 
the period of deprivation following sexual satiation. The base line 
of the lower curve, therefore, records the interval of time elapsed 
between sexual satiation and the obstruction test. The graph indi¬ 
cates that the strength of male drive is maximal at about one dav 
after copulation to satiation (when grill crossing is the criterion), or 
(with other criteria) in less than a day. 

One general difficulty with the obstruction method is that a com¬ 
plex motivating state is aroused within the subject. Whether in 
testing the sexual urge, huuger, thirst, or some other biologically 
basic motivation, the subject is confronted ^vith the necessity of cross¬ 
ing a charged grill to reach the goal-object. A conflict is thus set up 
between pain avoidance and the primary motivating state that is 
under investigation. There are unknown complications of this con¬ 
flict. Nevertheless, the validity and reliability of the method have 
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been determined (21) and the method has been quite extensively 
used. What is needed is an unambiguous, operational definition ol: 
the sexual drive—a definition based upon actual rnating pertormance 
nuher than a less direct type of behavior such as the tendency of a male 
to cross an electrically charged grid to reach the receptive female. 

A more direct approach to the determinants o[ sexual behavior has 
been made by Beach and Holz-Tucker (4). During a test the male is 
placed in a cii’cular observation cage, 34 inches in diameter and 30 
inches high. After a diree-minute period of adaptation, a receptive 
female is deposited quietly in the center of the cage. Each test lasts 
ten minutes from the time of the first complete or incomplete copu¬ 
lation by the experimental male. Various measurements of sexual 
behavior are made. Latency is clelined as the number of seconds 
elapsing between the time that the receptive female is placed in the 
observation cage and the time the male executes his first sexual 
mount, Another measure is simply the presence or absence of mating 
behavior. A castrated male, for example, is given a negative score 
if he fails to copulate, When the test is positive the frequency of 
copulation per test constitutes another measure. 

Using this direct method Beach and others have studied the effects 
of castration upon sexual behavior and the effects of injecting andro¬ 
gen (male sexual hormone) upon castrated animals, 

When male rats are castrated theiir latency is markedly increased 
and the frequency of copulation per test is markedly decreased. In 
other words, their sexual potency is decreased by an operation that 
removes from the blood the testicular hormones. It was found that 
injections of: androgen (te.stosterone propionate) restored sexual po¬ 
tency. There was, moreover, a direct relation between the measures 
of sexual potency, on the one hand, and the number of microgiams 
□f androgen injected per day (1 inicrogram = .001 mg,), on the other. 

Beach found that the amount of hormone necessary to maintain 
sexual performance at or near the preoperative level rvas dependent 
upon the behavioral criterion selected as u measure. In the main, 
however, HO to 75 micrograms per clay is a dqse that will maintain 
the sexual drive of the rat at its preoperative level. When castrated 
males are given a daily injection of 100 to 500 microgvams of andro¬ 
gen they exhibit sexual behavior equal or superior to that shown 
prior to the operation. 

This work is significant in that it indicates clearly a quantitative 
relation between die strength of sexual drive exhibited in behavior 
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and the number of micrograms of androgen injected into the ani¬ 
mal. In a further study. Beach and Levinson (5) observed structural 
changes in Sensory mechanisms correlated with the presence or ab¬ 
sence of androgen. 

Figure II shows the histological changes in the sexual receptor 
mechanisms of the male rat following castration and the partial 
return to normal ivhen androgen is administered. The view 
shows the genital papillae of the normal rat. It is the mechanical 
stimulation of these structures, during coition, that produces the 
response of ejaculation. Such stimulation excites tactile corpuscles 
and sensory nerves that are located beneath them. The result of 
castration is shown in the second view (with higher magnification), 
The papillae have almost disappeared and tiie surface of the skin 
is smooth, Beach and Levinson suggest that the weakened sexual 
drive of the castrated male is, in part, due to lowered sensitivity in 
the copulatory organ. There are, presumably, other changes clue to 
castration, tor androgen acts directly upon the complex neural mech¬ 
anisms, The third view shows regeneration of the genital papillae 
after four weeks of treatment with androgen. This regeneration is 
associated with a return of sexual drive toward its normal strength. 
The fourth view, with a high magnification, shows the genital pa¬ 
pillae and underlying tactile corpuscles of. a normal rat. 

These observations are of theoretical interest in that they demon¬ 
strate the close interrelations among the cltemical action of hormones, 
structural changes in the organism, and behavior. If we are attempt¬ 
ing to explain sexual behavior, we must take account not only of the 
chemical determinants but also of the histological and gross struc¬ 
tural changes that they produce. We must remember, also, that 
structure and function are everywhere interdependent. 

Other homeostatic drives 

Jn addition to thirstj hunger and appetite, and the determinants 
of maternal and sexual beJiavior, tliere are other primary motivations 
that might well be considered in a study of homeostatic drives. 

Tq survive^ the organism must obtain oxygen. If a man is sub¬ 
merged, there ensues an immediate air hunger with a struggle to 
reach the air. Failing in the attempt a man will drown in a few 
minutes, for oxygenation oE the blood is one of the basic conditions 
of survival. Again, overexertion produces a biochemical condition 
of fatigue that requires rest to remove from the blood an excessive 
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Fig. 11. SCrucCuinl Climigcj in tlic Genital Papillae of Castrated Male Rats before 
and after the Admimstralion of Androgen. [After Beach and Levinson (B).] (1) A section 
of the integument of the glans penis of a normal male. F indicates cross sections 
tJiroiigh epithelial folds and P sections through gcjilul papillae. (2) TJiis vieiv is a 
siriitlar section four iveeks after casfmtion, iritli no adniinistratian of aiKlrogen. P 














indicates vemnants of former genital papillae; the surface is smooth. (S) A similar cross 
section of a rpt castrated for four weeks and then treated with androgen. This lat 
Was given 75 miciogiaras of testosteioue propionate daily fgt 28 days before the section 
Was made. The itiagnilication of th® first vie^tf is less than tha^t of the other nvo, (4) This 
view, with high magniiicacianj shows the normal genital papillae at F and the under¬ 
lying tactile corpuscles at C. 
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quantity oE COn and saicolatdc acid. There is a chemical basis for 
the demand of a fatigued organism to rest and relax. Further, the 
urge to sleep is hot to be confused with fatigue. A man may be sleepy 
without being fatigued or he may be fatigued Tvithout being sleepy. 
Often, of course, he is both sleepy and fatigued. Sleep, -whatever its 
organic nature, is necessary for survival and the loss of sleep, as we 
al] knoiv, brings a lowering of efficiency and comfort in work. Still 
other basic drives are the urges io iiriuale and to defecate, The elimi¬ 
native drives depend upon mechanical pressure of urine against the 
wall of the bladder or of fecal matter against the ivall of the colon 
and rectum. If elimination is impossible, these pressures become 
increasingly painful. Elimination is just as essential for maintaining 
homeostasis and for survival as the ingestion of food. Also tl'.ere are 
powerful urges In the interest of lemperature regulation. The or¬ 
ganism seeks to avoid extremes of cold and heat, As noted above, the 
cells of the body can survive only if maintained within a fairly nar¬ 
row thermal range. The physiological mechanisms of temperature 
regulation need not be considered here hut brief mention should be 
made of the fact that behavior cooperates in the process. Finallyj 
painful sUmnlatioHj whether from the environment or from the in¬ 
ternal tissues, produces a poiverful urge to avoid it. The pain-avoiding 
drive is basic. All of these primary motivations drive the organism to 
act in a manner that brings reliefj restoi’es homeostasis, and permits 
survival. 

Environmental Controls of Behavior 

The homeostatic drives are primary in the sense that a physiologi¬ 
cal mechanism niiderlying purposive behavior has been demonstrated 
for each one of them. These primary drives, therefore, can be differ¬ 
entiated in terms of their organic bases. Moreover, the homeostatic 
drives are primary in the further sense that they relate to basic needs 
for survival of the individual and the race. The homeostatic drives 
are dependable in tlie sense that people in all societies, regardless 
of time and place, are driven by biological necessity to eat, drink, 
eliminate, breathe, he active, rest, sleep, mate, care for the young, 
and avoid painful stimulations and the extremes of temperature. 
Altliough patterns of behavior vary widely from culture to culture, 
the biological needs and bodily inecbanisms that underlie these pri¬ 
mary patterns are uniform throughout. 

To designate a drive as secondary, however, does not mean that 
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it is unimportant. There are hindamental trends in behavior tliat 
cannot be related to any primary motivation, but that nevertheless 
are of great importance in human and animal life. Psychologists 
have found it convenient to work in the laboratory with the homeo¬ 
static drives, and they have neglected or belittled the potentialities of 
the secondary motivations. 

Play 

The scientific analysis of playful behavior has lagged behind the 
analysis of other forms of fundamental activity because play does not 
fit into the general pattern of the homeostatic drives. There is no 
play gland or play muscle, no neural integration known to be com¬ 
mon to ail forms of play, Moreover, there is no identifiable pattern 
of behavior that is common to the different forms of play. The 
playful cat pounces upon a moving leaf, utilizing a familiar reflexive 
pattef^n; the playful dog romps around the yard; tfie playful colt 
kicks up his heels in the held; the playful child engages in innumer¬ 
able activities—z’unning, jumping, dancing, dressing a doll, and so 
forth, What do all forms of playful behavior have in common? It is 
clilhciilt to find any single answer in terms of traditional physiological' 
psychology. 

Current beliefs concerning tlic concept of play have been sum¬ 
marized by beach (2) as follows, (a) It ia commonly assumed that 
playful behavior, in animals as well as in man, is a pleasant, enjoyable 
activity, {b) Play is usually regarded as characteristic of the immature 
animal rather than the adult. The child plays more frequently than 
the gTQivn up (although adults, of course, do play), (c) It is often 
supposed that playful behavior lacks biological utility. Play, in otlier 
words, has no immediately useful result, (d) Play, as noted above, 
assumes diverse forms. Dogs, horses, apes, children, and other crea¬ 
tures, play in different ways. (^) In the higher forms of organism 
play is inoro frequent and more variable than in the lower forms. 
Moreover, in the higher forms playful behavior occupies a relatively 
longer period of the life span than it does in lower forms. 

There has been much speculation about the nature, causation, and 
significance of play, but relatively little objective researcli upon 
playful behavior. Analysis of playful behavior, however, can be 
made through controlled observations and experiments as the study 
of maternal behavior, courtsJiip and mating, food selection, territory 
defense, social dominance, learning, and similar phenomena have 
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already yielded to tlie objective methods* To the present writer the 
fundamental characteristic of playful behavior is the enjoyment as¬ 
sociated with the activity in its early {unhabitiiated) stages. Play and 
otiier interesting activities raise a question concerning an hedonic 
basis of behavior, 

Manipulation and exploration 

It is commonly recognized that when an animal is placed in a novel 
environment he engages in exploratory activity. When a rat, for 
example, is first placed in a maze he runs aboiitj lookings snifling, 
touching objects. If the animal is hungry, he explores before eating: 
if sexually stimulated, he explores before mating. Rats wiW even cross 
a charged grid of the obstruction apparatu.s (Pig. 9), enduring dis- 
cozTifort, to continue exploration of a Dashiell checkerboard maze. 
When, through repeated exploration, the auilual has become 
thoroughly habituated to the enviroiimeiu, exploratory patterns 
disappear. 

It may be said that exploration is a response to an environmental 
factor—novelty—and that such exploration lias the advantage □£ ac¬ 
quainting the organism with potential threats and sources of danger 
in the environment. Exploratory behavior is enviromnentally deter¬ 
mined. In this respect it differs from the primary physiological drives. 

In some experiments upon the solving of mechanical puzzles by 
monkeys, Harlow (11) has utilized a non-homeostatic drive—the 
drive to manipulate. He has shown that monkeys persist in the 
manipulation of gadgets that resemble human piizzlCvS. The puzzle 
presents no extrinsic reward such as food, nor does the activity re¬ 
duce any known organic need. 

A sample of the apparatus employed in Harlow's studies is pic¬ 
tured ill Fig. 12, It consists of a metal-edged unpainted wooden base 
to which is attached. Hush, a hasp restrained by a hook. The hook, 
in turn, is restrained by a metal peg attached to a chain. (Four of 
these units are shown in the illustration.) By removing the peg the 
monkey can lift the hook and then open tlie hasp. Nothing is ob¬ 
tained by these manipulations. Solution of the puzzle does not lead 
to food, water, sexual gratilicatiqn, nor to relief from pain or from 
liigh or low temperatures. The persistent manipulative behavior of 
the monkey clearly does not fit into the pattern of the homeostatic 
drives. All that can be said is that the device is a puzzle that in some 
way invites the manipulations of the monkey. 
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Harlow proposes the view that.am externally-elicited drive may 
operate to channel behavior, and that the inanipulaLions in some 
way provide intrinsic reward. The curiosity motive, irequeutly at- 


fig. 12,. ^tanke^ Solving MccUanlcal Putdes Without Food luccutivea oc Other 
ExCriiiific Kewnrd. [Phofogiapli through the courtesy of Dr. tl. F. Hmlow (II).] The 
piciinc shoii's veij' cle;irjy that there can be no fooil benciiUi the mechanical devices 
llinL Lhc imimnl manipulates. 

trlbuted Lo imman inCants and children, can be characterized in 
much the same way, 

Emergency reactions 

When a cat is pursued by a barking dog the first reaction is ftight 
and escape, but if the cat is cornered, the pattern changes to one of 
attack. So far as we know, the difference between flight and attack 
does not lie in the internal bodily changes associated with the two 
reactions, but rather in the dynamic relationship between the or- 
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jranisin and its external situation. Plight is an avoidancCj a negative 
reaction to a threatening or dangerous situation. Attack is a positive 
reaction to t]ic same type of threatening situation. If the cat is lucky 
enough to escape into a tree, slie may persist Cor halE an hour or more 
in a state oC emotional excitement. IC she is injured, pain complicates 
the organic state. 

Cannon has reCerred to the bodily changes that occur in a biologi¬ 
cal crisis as emergency emotions. Considered as a group they are seen 
to involve a common pattern oC internal bodily changes that prepare 
the organism for a vigorous struggle or a race for life. The increased 
secreting of the adrenal glands, the more rapid liberation of sugar 
from the liver, the acceleration of the heart beat and of respiration, 
and other bodily changes, all prepare and organize the animal for 
a vital struggle that involves energy expenditure at a high level. 

The internal bodily changes of the emergency reaction can be 
differentiated clearly from those of hunger, thirst, fatigue, and other 
homeostatic drives, but the pattern of internal changes during the 
emergency reaction is the same for fear, rage, pain, and great excite¬ 
ment. These emotional patterns can be distinguished, hoivever, on 
the level of behavior. Peai is associated ^vith flight; rage ivith hostile 
attack; pain ivith bodily injury; excitement ivith the absence of a 
persistent incentive orientation. 

Emotional behavior is different h’om the homeostatic drives in 
that it is aroused initially by an environmental situation, such as 
the encounter with a barking dog, -udiereas the homeostatic drives 
evoke behavior through internal bodily arousals* 

The distinction between organic and environmental conditions of 
behavior, however, is in the last analysis arbitrary and one that is 
made only for convenience. Behavior is always a dynamic interrela¬ 
tion between organism and environment. The physical environment 
is the source of food, air, water, mates, thermal energy, and other 
requirements of life; it is also a source of enemies, injury, poison, 
pain, and death. A fundamental analysis of motivation can never 
lose sight of the environmental controls of behavior. 

Specific Incentives 

A distinction is commonly drawn between motives and incentives. 
Motives are internal determinants of behavior, such as organic states 
of Juinger, thirst, fatigue, and specific detenninations to carry out 
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some course of action. Incenlive^^ by contrast, are external determi¬ 
nants. The goal-objects toward which purposive behavior is directed 
are sometimes called incentive-objects. It is not so much the object 
itself (food, mate, young), however, that is the goal of activity, as 
the comummatory reaction (eating, copulating, mothering) for which 
the object is required, Incentives, also, are conditions that facilitate 
purposive behavior. The spur and the whip applied to the horse 
speed up the running; these painful stimulations act as incentives. 
The word of praise to a pnpil, the gold star placed after his name, 
the prize to be won, constitute incentives to the school child. These ' 
are environmental conditions that facilitate purposive activity. 

The terms reward and punishTiient are commonly employed in 
experimental literature dealing with spcci/ic incentives. These terms, 
as others have pointed out, often imply moral evaluations, A reward 
is bestorved for good or right conduct, A punishment is inflicted for 
error and, presumably, to correct error. A reward brings enjoyment 
or relief from distress. A punishment brings pain or some other dis¬ 
tress tliat impels the animal to gain relief, When we use these terms we 
wiU keep in mind the psychological facts rather than the ethical im¬ 
plications. We will review an experiment upon pain avoidance and 
then a group of experiments dealing with various aspects of so-called 
rewards. 


Acquisition o£ a Pain-Avoiding Drive 

In an experiment upon fear Miller (14) employed the apparatus 
shown in Fig. 13. The left compartment was painted white and the 
right black to give a clear sensory difference. The floor of the white 
compartment consisted of a grid throngh ivhich an electric shock 
could be delivered to the feet of the rat. Between these two compart¬ 
ments was a door painted visibly with white and black stripes. The 
door could be opened in one of three ivays: (a) The experimenter 
could open it by pressing a button; (&) The rat could open it by 
turning a roller-like wheel located immediately above the door; (c) 
The rat could open it by pressing a bar in the wall of the white 
compartment. 

In preliminary trials a rat was placed in the apparatus and given 
opportunity to explore. Miller reports diat the animals showed no 
preference for either compartment (although rats normally do prefer 
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dark places to light). When the animals received a shock, however, 
they escaped through the open door into the black compartment. 
Following a number of shocks> the rats would run out of the white 
compartment into the black even when the grid was not charged. 
In other words, painEiil shock associated with the white compartment 
produced pain-avoiding behavior. The animals (jiiickly learned to 
avoid the white room. 



Fig. 13. Ap[>aijiUi5 for the Study of Piuii-nvoidiiig Patterns of Behavior. 

[After Dr. N, Miller (M).] 


After preliminary training, during which the animal was shocked, 
a rat was placed in the white compartment without a shock. The 
door, wliich had previously been open, was closed, The only way the 
rat could open the door was by rotating the xvheel above the door. 
In another series the only way the animal could open the door was 
by pressing the lever projecting from the wall, 

Rats learned to operate the gadgets and to escape from white to 
black compartments. Control tests showed that the learning of these 
instrumental habit-s was dependent upon the fact that die rats had 
previously received moderately strong electric shocks during the 
early stages of training. 

Miller ^vrites that when rats were dropped into the white compart¬ 
ment on non-shock trials, following their training in the same com¬ 
partment ivith shock, they exhibited fear. They urinated and 
defecated, showing tenseness, and they acted as if frightened. He 
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believes thiit fear motivated the activities through ^vhich the animals 
learned to escape into the black compartment. The adaptive patterns 
were learned as a means of escaping the painful stimulating situation. 
Fear, he believes, is an acquired drive. 

We would interpret the facts of this neat experiment with a 
slightly different emphasis. The painful shock clearly produced an 
affective disturbance that may be called painful excitemept. After 
a few painful sliocks in die white compartment, the animalj through 
learning, was affectively disturbed when placed in the ^vhite com¬ 
partment without a shock. In a state of emotional excitement (per¬ 
haps with expectation of pain) the rats made efforts to escape the 
pain-threatening environment. In these efforts they learned to turn 
the wheel or to press the bai-. In other words, they acquired tech¬ 
niques for avoiding painful stimulation or a situation- that threatened 
painful stimulation. What they leai'ued was a pain-avoiding drive. 
There was probably a transition from emotional upset to a well- 
organized purposive activity of; escape. 

Pain, we know, has different psychological effects, depending upon 
its intensity. In weak degree a painful stimulation serves as a signal 
for some impending event with little affective arousal; a w'eak pain 
is instructive to the subject. 'In moderate degree pain becomes an 
incentive; the subject acts more or less vigorously to avoid the pain¬ 
ful distress. In high degree pain is disruptive. In agony the emotional 
disorganization is simply endured wJien little can be done about it. 

Experiments Upon Reward 

Rewards have been varied in many ways. Some of the experiments 
dealing with variations in reward are considered in the following 
paragraphs. 

Appropriateness of reward 

An appropriate reirard is one which satisfies a need and brings 
a drive to quiescence, Water, for example, is air appropriate reward 
when the animal is thirsty; food, when he is hungry- If a thirsty 
animal when satiated upon food is offered further food as a reward, 
the offering is inappropriate and irrelevant to the need. 

It has been shown by M. H. Elliott (29) that if the physiological 
drive be shifted froin hunger to tliirst during the course of maze 
learning, and the reward simultaneously changed from food to 
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water, the performance curve continues throughout to show improve¬ 
ment Avith practice. There is little cUsturbance produced by a shift 
of drive, provided the incentive-object is also shifted so that the drive- 
incentive relation remains an appropriate one. This agrees, of course, 
with the common finding that Johnnie continues to learn his arith¬ 
metic when a new plan of motivation is introduced after a former 
plan is found to be inelTective, 

When the appropriateness of the reward is changed dvtring the 
course of learning there is a marked change in the curves of per¬ 
formance. An inappropriate reward is clearly less effective than an 
appropriate reivard as a determinant of the level of performance. 

Substitution of one reward for another 

In one form of the delayed reaction experiment, a monkey is seated 
on a chair about eight feet aTvay from two tin cnps> both of ivhich 
are on the floor. The experimenter raises one of the cups and obvi¬ 
ously puts a piece of banana under it. Then he places a screen in 
front so that both cups are out of sight. After a delay the subject 
is commanded to "come get the food," ?Ie jumps from the chair 
and runs round the screen at the end near to the container. He 
picks up the can, seizes, and eats the food. 

Monkeys are able to delay their response. Presumably there is a 
representative factor through Avhidi the animal can anticipate finding 
the food under the cup that covered it up. There is an expectancy 
that a particular kind of food will be found under a particular cup. 

In this experiment Tinklepaugh (^4) tried substituting one kind 
of food for another. If, Avhen the cup is out of view, a piece of lettuce 
is substituted Cor banana, the monkey shows what, in human terms, 
would be called ''disappointment." After the delay the monkey is 
told to "come get the food." According to one account, the animal 
jumps doAvn from the chair, rushes to the proper container, and 
picks it up, extending the hand as iC to seize the Pood, Then the 
hand drops to the floor without touching the lettuce. The animal 
looks around the cup and behind the screen; stands up and looks 
under and around her. She picks up the cup and examines it inside 
and out. She 1ms occasionally turned toAvard the human observers 
and shrieked at them in apparent anger. After several seconds of 
searching she glances toivard the other cup (which she has been 
taught not to look into) and ivalks away leaving the lettuce un¬ 
touched on the floor. Although the lettuce is rejected when a piece 
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of banana is expected, the lettuce is accepted under other circuin- 
stRnces. Banana, however, is more palatable than lettuce. 

n the Subjects had been trained to expect lettuce and banana was 
substituted, the behavior differed. In most trials they made their 
choices and seized the food without noticeable signs of emotion and 
without hesitation. There probably was a factor of "surprise," but 
this was not shown in behavior, whereas die "disappointment" 
pattern in the reverse setting was clearly apparent. 

The experiment was repeated with twin boys, aged four years and 
nine months, jelly beans (preferred) and chocolate buds being used 
Rs rewards. The raultj were similar. In this experiment die child 
was seated on a chair. The candy was clearly displayed and placed 
under one of the bowls. After a delay of one minute the child was 
asked to "come get the candy." When one kind of reward was sub¬ 
stituted for another the behavior of the boys was similar to that 
of the monkeys but in addition the boys exclaimed; "Why that kind 
of candyl" oij "You changed itl" 

The experiment shows that the monkey and the small boy may 
build up an expectancy for a particular kind of reward, that relative 
to thi.'i expectancy there may be an affective disturbance commonly 
described either as disappointment or as surprise. 

Quantity of reward 

In experiments in which the quantity of reward was systematically 
varied, Crespi (9) presented rats witJi 1, 4, 15, 64, or 256 pellets of a 
standard food. The subject was required to run down a 20-foot 
runway from a starting box to a square food box at the Ear end. Time 
was automatically recorded at each quavterdength of the runway. 
Time spent in retracing was added to time for the sector from which 
retracing commenced. 

With practice, the animals ran more and more directly and quickly 
to the food. To keep the strength of hunger drive at a constant level 
there was a single run per day. Obviously there could be no more 
than one run per day because with varying quantities of food com 
sumed the strength of hunger would be reduced by varying degrees. 
Following reward and feeding there was a food deprivation of 22 
hours before the next trial, 

Crespi found consistent differences in the speed of locomotion 
dependent upon, the quantity of food reward. With practice these 
differences became increasingly clear, He found, as Hull had ptevi- 
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oiisly abseyved, spced-oE-locomotion gradients that difEered with the 
stage of habit groi^th. 

Differences in the speed of locomotion dependent upon the quan¬ 
tity of reward ivere oliserved in all four sections of the runway. 
Figure 14 shows the average time in seconds required to run the 



SECTION OF RUNWAY 

rigi 14. Spccd-or-locDiiiotioJi Gradients for llan ivitli PiftcrciiL Qiinntitics oC Reward* 
[Affer Dr. L. F. Ciespi (9).] Tlie cLirves show average .specd-of-Jocomotion gradients, 
after 20 daily trials, for rats running to rewards of Ij ■], IG, or 64 pellets of Purina 
chow, each pellet weighing 1/50 of a gram. 


four successive sections of the runway when 1, 4, 16, or G4 pellets 
were presented as a reward. The data plotted in tlie curves are for 
days 21 to 25, following 20 days of pincdce, During these five days, 
following practice, the speed-ofdocomotioii gradients vary progres¬ 
sively all the way from a gradient with marked negative acceleration 
to one with complete Ilatness, as the quantity of incentive is in¬ 
creased successively from 1 to 64 pellets. 

In another experiment rats were first trained to run for a given 
quantity-of reivaicl. Then, during a test period, the quantity was 
either increased or decreased. The results demonstrate that rats 
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develop ati expectancy for a certain quantity oi; incentive just as 
Tiiiklepangh's lyork with monkeys (described above) demonstrated 
that animals learn to expect a certain kind of food. Crespi suggests 
that the value of a reward is proportional to the discrepancy between 
the level of expectation and the level of attainment. When an animal 
is rewarded by incentive quantities that are below the level of ex¬ 
pectation there are signs of frustration that are proportional to the 
degree of negative deviation. The attainment of amounts of reward 
above the level of expectation produces elation in proportion to the 
degree of positive deviation. 

Quality of reward 

A number of experiments have been carried out upon the kind 
or quality of reward (29). The writer's experiments upon food pref¬ 
erence (see pages 73-76) demonstrate that relative palatability and 
choice are dependent upon the kind of food presented. Moreover, 
the rate of running or of bar pressing is positively correlated with 
the level of acceptability of the food re^vavd. 

From the point of view of hedonic theory, quality and quantity are 
intimately related. The continuum of palatability is an affective 
dimension (Fig. 8); test foods become arranged along this continuum 
according' to the degree of tlieir acceptability. If a food is eaten con¬ 
tinuously, there is a more or less regular approach to satiation. But, 
within limits, the duration of enjoyment of a food is related to the 
duration of the animal's contact with it. 

When Crespi varied the quantity of food reward he actually varied 
the duration of affective arousal with one and the same kind of food 
reward. We would argue that botli the intensity of affective process 
and its duration are important variables in any study of the quality 
and quantity of reward. 

Removal and introduction of reward (latent learning) 

In his classical experiments Pavlov reported that a conditioned 
reflex gradually diminishes or becomes extinguished if it is not occa¬ 
sionally reinforced by the natural stimulus. Thus, if the salivary 
reflex of a dog has been conditioned upon the ringing of a bell, the 
repeated ringing of the bell in the absence of food leads to a reduc¬ 
tion in the number of drops of saliva per minute. With repeated 
soundings of the bell the-saliva does not flow at all—the conditioned 
reflex becomes extinguished. Pavlov found that an extinguished 
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response tended to reappear spontaneously i£ there was an. interval 
between tests, but the response tended to become permanently ex- 
diiguished iE it was never reinEorced with meat powder. To preserve 
a conditioned reflex there must be occasional reinEorcement. Pavlov 
believed that experimental extinction was a form oE inhibition- 

Pavlov’s well known result can be interpreted in terms oE the 
removal and presentation oE a reward. So long as the sounding bell 
is a dependable signal of food the CR remains. When the bell is 
no longer a dependable signal the CR tends to disappear but it 
may later be reestablished. The result is similar to findings in trial- 
and-eiTor learning oE a maze. 

When a rat has learned to run a maze Eor a food reward in the 
goal box he continues to run as long as the food is there, IE the 
food is suddenly and permanently removed and the well-practiced 
rat is given nou-reward.ed runs, the cut've o£ perEormance runs back¬ 
ward. For a few runs the animal goes promptly to the goal box. 
Then he begins to take more time in approaching the empty goal 
box, He goes into blind alleys, makes errors, becomes increasingly 
variable from trial to trial, until finally the level of his perEormance 
is similar to that of a naive raL Has he unlearned the maze? Seem¬ 
ingly so, but if food is again placed in the box, he will quickly 
relearn it. The phenomenon is not so much one of learning and 
unlearning as it is a demonstration of the fact that behavior is goal- 
directed and dependent upon motive satisfaction. 

Experiments upon removal and introduction oE reward and change 
of reward have given rise to the concept oE latent learning. In 1918 
Szymanski (23), in a study oC Eactors that can serve as incentives to 
learning, formulated a general principle: If an animal fails to 
learn the maze because of inadequate motivation, but nevertheless 
goes through it, exploring actively, this facilitates subsequent learn¬ 
ing when adequate motivation is provided. 

To assume that exploratory behavior is unmotivated, and that the 
novelty of an environment that arouses exploratory behavior is in¬ 
adequate motivation, is gratultons. Exploratory activity is a depend¬ 
able pattern, It can be induced in the rat by putting the animal in a 
new environment or by changing some factor in his accustomed 
environment. The goal of exploratory behavior might be desenbed 
as familiarity or acquaintance with the environment, for when a 
rat has become habituated to an environment liis exploratory be¬ 
havior typically ceases. 
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Through exploTadon an animal learns, He learns to find his ivay 
about and he loses the affective disturbance initially aroused by a 
strange environment. The habit-organisation learned through ex¬ 
ploration may be utilized in subsequent activity when a reward is 
introduced. Wdiat the animal learns through exploration has been 
described as latent learning. (See page 152.) 

Symbolic reward 

IC a chimpanzee can exchange a poker chip Eor a bit of food, the 
animal will work to obtain the chip. Again, if a dog can exchange 
a small rubber ball lor foodj he will work to obtain the ball. In 
other words, an object that is instrumental in producing food may 
itself be adequate as an incentive. The object is a symbol of food. 

Ill an experiment upon symbolic reward Cowles (fi) showed that 
chimpanzees will work for discs tliat can be exchanged for food. 
Further, if 10 to 50 discs are required before the exchange can be 
made, the animals will work steadily to accumulate the discs, Once 
the chimp has learned to work for the token it can be used as an 
incentive in the solution of a wide variety of laboratory problems. 
It is as il the animal were being paid for his services, In the labora¬ 
tory, chimpanzees have learned to form simple right- or left-position 
liabits, to form five-choice position habits, to make visual discrimina¬ 
tions of size, to make visual color-pattern discriininations, and to 
delay their responses, when the reward is a token of food. 

When a token of one color is exchangeable for food and a token of 
a different color is not excJiangeable the chimpanzees learn to dis¬ 
criminate between die "good and the bad money." They show a 
preference for the tokens that can be exchanged for food. Moreover, 
in terms of the ivovk accomplished, the incentive value of food tokens 
is greater dian that of the non-food tokens. In other words, the fact 
that a token can be exchanged for food makes it adequate as an 
incentive in experiments upon learning. 

Food tokens that can be exchanged for food immediately prove to 
be more effective as incentives than those that can be exchanged 
only when a group of them has been collected during successive 
trials. Hence, animals as well as men, will work for a symboL 

Delay of reward 

In experiments upon the delay of reward the subject can make a 
critical discrimination, but, instead of being rewarded immediately. 
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he is forced to wait. Tliere is nothing he can do but wait—for a few 
seconds or a few minutes, As the interval of delay increases, the 
effectiveness of the reward (as an incentive to performance) rapidly 
diminishes. The general conclusion from this work is that to be 
maximally effective an incentive must be immediate (29). 

Principles of Motivation 

The above discussion has presented representative studies upon 
aiiirnal motivation. It is now time to consider principles of motivation 
and some fundameiital concepts. 

Set and tension 

In his experiments upon the delayed reaction (see page 163) 
Hunter found that some of his subjects could delay then* responses 
by maintaining a bodily orientation toward the place where a light 
signal had flashed. Other subjects, including children, were able to 
delay their responses ivithoiit an overt posture. Some internal media- 
nism represented for them the internal pattern of response. 

Himtev's work justifies a distinction between n^xiromiwnlar and 
neural set, A neuromuscular set is outivardly manifest in bodily 
posture and preparation for a specific pattern of response. A neural 
set is not revealed overtly. It is latent but still remains as a readiness 
to react according to a specific pattern. 

A neuromuscular set, with its pattern of tonic changes in skeletal 
muscles, implies a persistent stimulation of the proprioceptors. This 
persistent stimulation is a definite source of motivation. As long as 
the organism is tensely set for a specific action there is motivating 
tension. The tension may relax during sleep or other activity but set 
then persists as a neural readiness. If a man resolves to take a trip 
one week from date, this determination persists. At times the environ¬ 
mental situation redintegrates the set along with proprioceptive 
tension, but for many hours the set exists simply as a neural readiness, 

Innumerable neural predispositions—such as those for hostile 
attack, fear-avoidance, love-approach, and the specific determinations 
to act—are latent most of the time. It requires an appropriate en¬ 
vironmental situation to redintegrate these predispositions, to build 
up the tension that makes, them dynamically active determinants of 
behavior. 
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The hedonic factor 

If an individual is placed in a situation that produces distTess, 
he acts immediately to relieve that distress. If placed in a situation 
that produces enjoyment, he acts to continue the enjoyment. When 
placed repeatedly in a situation that arouses an affective process his 
behavior in that situation is much the same from time to time. 
Through repetition of tJie situation and exercise he learns to react 
so that he will relieve distress and continue enjoyment. At any timcj 
there is an hedonic principle in the organization and regulation of 
behavior. 

The strength of a determination is directly related to affective 
intensity and duration. The more intense the enjoyment or relief, 
the stronger the drive as shown by rate of running, latency in re¬ 
sponse, and so on. The longer its duration, the stronger the drive. 

Appetite and aversion 

If appetites and aversions are analyzed fundamentally, both are 
found to be processes that relieve distress. Appetites relieve an in¬ 
ternal, organic distress through positive, adient behavior, Aversions 
remove an external source of distress by negative, abient behavior. 
Appetites and aversions, therefore, have one common feature: both 
are behavioral patterns that reduce or remove distress. 

Some appetitive behavior, however, has been organized to con¬ 
tinue enjoyment rather than to relieve distress, Psychologists have 
paid too little attention to the distinction between enjoyment and 
relief. The playful behavior oE a healthy, well-rested animal does not 
appear to be directed toward the relieE oE any distress; it is generally 
interpreted as pleasant activity. Again, a rat learns to run to a food 
when there is no indication of distress or need. Moreover, he learns 
to run faster to a preferred food than to a non-preEerred (practice 
being constant) when there is no sign of distress arising from contact 
with the food. The obvious interpretation is that there are different 
intensities of enjoyment and that the strength of appetitive behavior 
rejects these affective differences. 

In siirnmary, a food appetite is an acquired drive (motive) to find 
and ingest a particular kind of food. An aversion is an acquired 
drive (motive) to get away from some stimulus-object that produces 
distress (painful stimulation, bright light, and so forth), The aversion 
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is based upon relief Evom distress, The appetite, upon relief or upon 
a move positive enjoyment, 

Mechanisms of homeostatic drives 

The homeostatic drives have certain common characteristics, 
namely: [a) a persistent condition in the tissues; 'which gives rise 
to (h) a sustained stiniulation of afTeienl nerves; from the latter (c) a 
release of energy in nerves, musclcsj and other tissues, which changes 
the activity level; and (d) in developed organisms, goal-directed be¬ 
havior; with (e) a goal-object or a consunimatory reaction that is 
capable of removing the persistent tissue condition mentioned in 
(fl), thus restoring homeostasis. 

Some physiological drives are dependent upon a mechanical pres¬ 
sure on receptors located in the walls of liollow viscera, or in ducts. 
With others, the chemical state of the tissues is an imjmrtant factor. 
Beach (3) has considered in detail the relation betivcen honnonal 
secretions and behavioi'. (See Chapter 5.) 

Need and drive 

A need is a lack 0 / soinetliing for something, for example, a lack 
of oxygen for snrvivah The metabolic needs of organisms can be 
described objectively in terms of specified criteria such as survival, 
growth, reproduction, activity, and so on. Social needs, conceivably, 
can be described in terms of social criteria, such as maintaining status, 
conforming to the group standards, and so forth. If a need is a lachj 
the lack of itself does not explain behavior. A need, in fact, may 
have no apparent relation to behavior. 

It is important to be clear about the concept of need because psy¬ 
chologists are using the term in a dynamic sense as a substitute for 
drive or motive. It is common to read about some alleged need as if 
it were a tension that motivates behavior. So employed, the term 
carries a dynamic meaning. A need may be: (ti) a Jack, or deficit, or 
(b) a tension that motivates or drives behavior, 

The central motivating state 

It is misleading to isolate separate drives and to treat them as if 
dicy were independent units. The plain fact is that when one 
motivating factor is changed the total motivating state varies. The 
factors that determine behavior are complex, interdependent, and 
closely interlocking. 
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Thirst and hunger, for example, are interrelated. I£ an animal 
is deprived of water, his food intake drops. The sexual drive and 
hunger are interrelated; food deprivation weakens the sexual urge 
in both animals and men. Again, exploratory beJiavior, Jj) the rat, 
is interrelated with other patterns. If an animal is hungry or thirsty 
or sexually aroused, he will explore a novel environment before 
eating or drinking or copulating. Again, the degree of nest-building 
ficdvhy vanes with the reproductive state of die femalej with age, 
with external temperature, and other conditions, Further, the appe¬ 
tites for fat and for carbohydrate are opposed so that when one 
increases the other decreases and vice versa. Also, the level of general 
activity varies with the endocrine balance, with agCj sex, hunger 
and thirst, external teinperatLa'c, noise, and other conditions. Finally, 
the specific patterns of behavior that appear at any time are de¬ 
pendent upon the organic sets, attitudes, and habit organizations 
existing at the moment. Thus the determinants of behavior are 
complexly interrelated, interlocking. 

To avoid atoinisdc analysis Morgan (15) has postulated a central 
motivating slate (C, M, S,), which, he writes, has certaii:i general 
properties: 

(a) The G. M, S. is partly self-perpetuating. Neural activity, once 
it has been initiated, tends to continue and it may initiate peripheral 
bodily changes that themselves are sources of motivating stimulation. 

lb) The G. M. S. has behavioral properties; (1) It may affect the 
level of general activity; (2) it may produce local bodily changes that 
are specific, for exam]de, rhythmic contractions of the empty stomach; 
(3) it may create a readiness of the organism to perceive or to react. 

(c) The C. M. S. evokes specific forms of behavior. For example, 
the condition of estrus in the female creates a readiness for specific 
patterns of sexual behavior. 

(d) The C. M, S. may prime the organism for appropriate stimula¬ 
tions from the environment. When the environmental conditions are 
present, the pattern is called forth. The mother rat, for example, is 
priraed to retrieve small young and does so when they are present in 
her surroundings. The male is primed to mount when a receptive 
female is pi'esent. 

The inciting motivation may be from the environment but the 
C. M. S. predisposes the organism toward specific patterns of appro¬ 
priate activity. 
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Conclusion 

We have considered some of the Eacts and principles relating to the 
analysis ot motivation- The principles seem diverse, but actually 
they are interrelated and not exclusive. A general theory of motiva¬ 
tion is possible today, for the diverse facts and principles fit into 
a single pattern- 
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Internal Secretions and Behavior 


William C. Young 
The XJmversity of Kansas 


The Endocrinological Background 

ititevnally-secreted substances ov /larjiione^ are variously 
delined, but no definition departs widely from that given by 
the English physiologist, Starling, in 1914. He defined a hormone 
ns "any substance normally produced in the cells ol; some part of 
the body and carried by the blood stream to distant parts which 
it affects for the good of the body as a ^\'holc/' In general, the 
hormones are regulatory of gioirth, metabolism, and reproduction, 
and since these properties are cliaracteri.stic of all protoplasm, the 
widespread occurrence of hormones should not be surprising. Actu¬ 
ally, ho-wever, the extent to ivbich .such substances occur has only 
recently been appreciated. Much of the growth and differentiation 
of the higher plants is influenced by substances ivhose actions are 
reminiscent of those of the hormones of animals (47)- Organs of 
internal secretion are found in many invertebrates and are known 
particularly in the Arthropoda (12, 40), Finally, the endocrine 
organs of man, except for the placenta, and possibly the parathy¬ 
roid, which has not been identified with certainty in the fishes, 
are found throughout the vertebrate series. Their structure and func¬ 
tions, as far as they are known, are adequately described in ele¬ 
mentary textbooks (22j 4S), but for the benefit of those to whom 
the subject is relatively new, a thumbnail sketch has been prepared. 

The generally recognii'ed organ.s and Lissiie.s of internal .secretion in man 
are the hypophysis or pituitary body, the thyroid gland, the parathyroid 
glands, the adrenal ov suprarenal glands, the islands oE Langerhans in the 
pancreas, the mucosa or inner layer of the gastrointestinal tract, the testes 
in the male, the ovaries in the female, and the fetal portion of the placenta. 
Although their status is equivocal, it is believed by many that the kidney 
and liver produce substances that justify the inclusion of these organs 
among the glands of internal secretion, but inasmuch as no hormones 
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ihey pioduce are known to have any direct elTect on behavior, the kidney 
and liver will not be mentioned again in this chapter. 

The hypophysis is located near the center o[ the head and ventral to 
the brain to which its pars nervosa is attached, It is a compound ginncl 
composed of an adenohypophysis wJiich develops from a dorsally-directed 
evagination from the oral cavity or embryonic mouth, ancl a pars nervosa 
vor neurohypophysis which develops from a ventrally-directed evagination 
from the embryonic diencephalon, a part of the brain. The adenohypophy¬ 
sis is composed of pars disialis and pars Cuberalis which constiuite the 
anterior lobe, and the pars tnterniedia. The latter is closely associated 
with the pars nervosa and witli it constitutes the posterior lobe. These 
relationshipi' can easily be visualized from the diagram given below: 


Adenohypophysis 


Parr tuberalis 
Pars distalis 
^Pars intermedia^ 
Neurohypophysis or Pars neiiJosa J 


Anterior lobe 
Postezdor lobe 


Pars (uberalis and pars i?7termedia are not known to have any func¬ 
tional activity in man and other mammals, although inievmedinf the 
hormone of the pars intermedia^ disperses the pigment granules within 
the cytoplasm of the melanophores in many fishes, amphibians, ancl 
reptiles, It is an agent therefore in the darkening of the skin that occurs 
when the animals are in. a cool, dark habitat, 

Pars distalis is more nearly entitled to the appellation "muster gland'* 
than any other gland in the body. It elaborates a ihyrolrophic prhiciplej 
which is necessary for the functional integrity of the thyroid gland, a 
corticotrophic principle (ACTHi about which so much is being written 
because of its relation to rheumatoid arthritis), which stimulates all or at 
least a part of the adrenal cortex, a somtitolraphk or growlh prmciple, 
which is believed by many to be a discrete substance without which normal 
growth is impossible, and three gonadotrophic principles, The first of 
these is die fotlide-slhnulaling hormone [FSH), which is responsible for 
much of the growth of the graafian follicle of the ovary until shortly 
before its rupture. The luteinizing hormone (LPI) is the second of the 
gonadotrophic jirinciples. It is thought to be secreted during the later 
stages of follicular development and it stimulates the preovi]]atoi 7 swell¬ 
ing 01 final growth of the follicle, ovulation, and the fomiation of the 
corpus luteum. The luteinizing hormone also exerts a trophic action on 
the i]iternal secretory elements of the testis. Because of this action, it is 
also known as the mtersiiiial cell-sti?nukiting hormone (ICSH). About the 
time the luteinimig hormone begins to function in the cycle of the female 
it seems probable that a third gonadotrophic principle is produced. This 
is the hileotrophic hormone (TTTJ), which is necessary for the functioning 
of the corpus lutetim. It appears to be identical with the lactogenic prin¬ 
ciple that is associated with the secretion of milk and possibly with the 
appearance of parental behavior. 
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All the honyiones ol the pars dislalis are proteins and most exert their 
action on other organs of internal secretion rather than on the tissues 
responsible for the fiUEil response in the organism, An illustration will 
clarify this statement. The piliiitary gonadotrophin, follicle-stimulating 
hormone, has been said to act on the growing graafian follicle in the ovary. 
This stvv\ctuve then secretes hormones that act on the female genital tract 
and on the tissues mediating reproductive behavior. It is the changes in 
Lhese tissues that are re.spon.sible for the Jinal response in this particular 
.sec|Uence of events, 

I'here are exceptions to tJie statement that the hormones of the pars 
dislalis act on other organs of internal secretion rather than on tissues 
associated with the final response, Thyrotrophic hormone is thought to 
act directly on the tissues of the eye socket as well as on the thyroid. Growth 
hormone acts on the skeleton and many of the soft tissues, including those 
of the viscera. Lactogenic Jiormone Eicts on the mammary glands and pos¬ 
sibly on the tissues mediating parental behavior, as well as on the corpus 
luteum. It is also thought to induce the return of the salaniEinder, Triturus 
viridesetimf at Che terniinalion of the land phase, to the water habitat (35). 
Anterior pituitary hormones, in addition to their action on the inter¬ 
stitial cells of the testis, induce male feathering in the African weaver finch 
(51) and antler growth in the Virginia deer (50). 

Pfirs nervosa, that part of the pituitary which is derived from the dien- 
cephalon and remains connected with the hypothalEiiniis, is commonly 
thought to elaborate two principles, a vasopressor and antidiurelic hor¬ 
mone, and an oxytocic )wrniono, whose sice of action is the miisculature 
of the uterus. Nerve fibers are contained in this part of the gland. It is 
possible, therefore, that impulses from the many stimuli that affect the 
functioning of the anterior pituitary traverse pathways in the pars ne^-vosa. 
Stimuli that are known to affect this part of the pituitary are cold, 
WEirmth, seasonal changes in the length of day, the approach of darkness 
in many nocturnal animals, copulation in certain species such as the 
rabbit and cut, and psychic and physical trauma. 

The thyroid gland is derived from the embryonic pharynx or throat, 
and in the adult lies on the ventral side of the trachea near its junction 
with the larynx. It is composed of ovoid to spherical follicles whose walls 
are a single cell-layer in thickness. The lumen is filled with colloid chat 
contains thyroid hormone, .Synthesis of this hormone is stimulated by 
thyrotropliiu from the anterior pituitary, but the conditions under which 
it is released to the blood are not iinderstoocb Stoi”ige of the hormone by 
the thyroid is uiiitjue; in other glands precursors of the hormones or the 
hormones themselves are found in granules or droplets in the cells that 
produce them, but they are not stored extracellularly, as in the thyroid, 
The thyroid hormone does not appear to have a specific target organ; 
rather it increases the rate of oxichition in cells throughout the body. 
Such an action might account for the widespread effects of hypo- and 
hyperthyroidism in man; in these states abnormalities of growth, metab¬ 
olism, and behavior are pronounced. Similar effects are not encountered 
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in rill species and under all conditions, Certain laboratory mnmnrials such 
as the guinea pig and even the Rhesus monkey are toleraut of very wide 
Buctuations in thyroid activity, including thyroidectomy (25). Young 
animals seem more dependent on adequate supplies of the hormone than 
do older animals (17). 

The parathyroid glands are the smallest of the endocrine glands. Their 
location in the adult is variable, but in most species they are embedded 
in the substance of the thyroid or are on its posterior sux'face in the 
capsule. Like the thyroid, they are derived from the wall of the embryonic 
pharynx^ but their course of differentiation and structure in the adult are 
entirely different, and they function independently of stimulation by die 
hypophysis. They are composed of densely-packed groups or cords of cells 
separated by a network of tiny blood vessels called smiisoids. The action 
of the paradiyrokls is closely identified with the metabolism of calcium 
and phosphorus, but there is still no agreement with xespect to the sites of 
action. Some investigators are of the opinion that their hormone, para¬ 
thormone, acts on the bone-destroyiug cells of the bone marrow, others 
believe that it acts on the uzaniferaus tubules of the kidney. In either case 
blood calcium is liigh in hyperparathyroidism and low in liypopara- 
thyroidism, blood phosphates are low in hyperparathyroidisni and high in 
hypop ar a thyro id ism. 

Important endocrine tissues are closely associated with the alimentary 
tract. The first of these is the islet tissue of the pancreas. The second is 
presumed to lie within the mucosa or inner layer of the upper parts of the 
small intestine and is known as an endocrine tissue only by its physiologi- 
caJ activity. The islet tissue av islands of Langerhans fli’e distrihLited 
throughout the substance of the pancreas. Each island is composed of cells 
that stain more lightly than tlie other cells of the pancreas when the most 
commonly used tissue stains are used. Certain of these cells, the B cells, 
secrete insulin, which is the anti-diabetogenic hormone and which acts 
to facilitate the storage and utilization of carbohydrate. The second gastro¬ 
intestinal principle is secretin. Its production has not yet been identified 
with any cell-type, nor is its chemical nature known, but its action was 
demonstrated in 1902 when Baylis and Starling (2) discovered its role in 
stimulating the flow of pancreatic juice, 

The three endocrine organs whose description follows, suprarenal 
gland, testis, and ovary, comprise the most interesting group from the 
standpoint of behavior because certain of the hormones they secrete are 
related more directly to discrete patterns of behavior than any mentioned 
heretofore, Except for the suprarenal medulla, which is thought to origi¬ 
nate in association with the autonomic nervous system (motor nerves to 
the blood vessels, visceral organs, iris, salivary glands, muscles of the hair 
and sweat glands), all arise from the epithelium of the coelom or body 
cavity, They produce hormones known as steroid hormones that are very 
similar chemically. 

The suprarenal gland is composed of an outer cortical portion and 
central medulla; their separate origins are.indicated above. The cortex 
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coiiLains columns of cells that extend radially between the capsule of the 
^land and the medtilla. The outer ends of the columns are rounded and 
this region is called the zona glomenilosa. Some investigators believe 
that this portion of the gland functions independently of pituitary 
stimidation by corticotropliin and secretes dESOxycorticosteyo7ie (21). 
The hormone is thought to be associated with sodium and potassium 
metabolism. The columns internal to the glomerulosa are more or 
less parallel and constitute the zona fasciculata, which passes over into 
a zona reticularis. The latter may not be functional. The zona fasciculataj 
on the other hand, secretes substances that are of the utmost import 
tancc for the functioning of the body and abundant proof exists 
that it is subject to pituitary control, The hormones it elaborates, 
corticosterone, cortisone, and others that are less well knowiij are thought 
to be involved in carbohydrate metabolism, in the functioning of the 
defense mechanisms, in the maintenance of the structural integrity of the 
mesenchymal tissues composing and surrounding the smaller blood vessels, 
in the control of basal heat production, and probably in other activities 
as ^v^eU, Cells are seen within the medulla that have an affinity for the salts 
o[ chromic acid and therefore are known chrovialfm cells. Between 
Lhem, nerve cells and rather poorly defined connective tissue cells are 
found. The chromafHn cells secrete epinephrin or adrenalin. Both cortex 
and medulla are very sensitive to environmental change and respond 
tpiickly to situations in which the elements of hunger, fright, anger, 
and excitement in general are involved. 

The testes are composed of large numbers of coiled tubules known as 
se^nhufejvus i7ihu}es in irliidi spermatozoa are produced. The internal 
secretory elements are the interslitial cells, which lie between the seminif¬ 
erous tubules. The dependence of the interstitial cells on the luteinizing 
hormone of the pituitary has alreatly been mentioned. Testosterone, which 
is the hormone secreted by the interstitial cells, is responsible for the main¬ 
tenance of the male genital tract and for die morphological and be¬ 
havioral characters that impart maleness to an animal. 

The functioning of the ovary, like that oi the testis, is dependent on 
pituitary gonadotrophins whose actions were described in the section deal¬ 
ing with the pars distalis of the pituitary. From the brief description it will 
lie apjjarent that two ovarian structures having endocrine activity are 
lecogni/.ed; the graa/ian follicle in which the ovum develops, and the 
t'orpiis hiLeitm, w'hidi develops from the tissues of the graafian follicle 
after its rupture or omilaliou, as it is called. Estradiol is believed to be the 
hormone of primary importance that is produced by the graafian follicle, 
although estrone, ivhich also has physiological activity, may also be 
secreted by the same tissue. Progesterone is produced in small quantities 
during the later stages of follicular development, but it is best known as 
the hormone of the corpus luteum. This structure secretes estradiol as well. 

Singly or together, in irhat is known as a synergistic response, the 
estrogens (estradiol and estrone) and progesterone act on the female genital 
tract to condition it for implantation of the fertilized ova. The estrogens 
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must act first, and no amount of estrogen ia sufiicient to sensitize the 
endometrkim or inner lining of the uterus for Implantation. SensiLization 
does not occur until progesterone has exerted its inllneuce, but the latter 
hormone is ineffective unless an estrogen has previously been present and 
has primed or conditioned the tissues lor the action of progesterone, The 
estrogens^ and in some rodents estrogens and progesterone in another type 
of synergistic relationshipj act on the tissues mediating mating behavior. 
These hormones are also lespoiisible for other characteristics that dis¬ 
tinguish a female from a male. 

The fetal placenta is included among the organs and tissues having in¬ 
ternal secretory activity because of its demonstrated activity in producing 
a variety of hormones important for reproduction, One of these, chorionic 
gonadotrophinj. which is especially abundmit in tlie human female, liears 
many resemblances lo the pituitary gonadotrophins, luteinizing honnone 
and luteotrophic hormone. It is the substance contained in urine which, 
when injected into the estrous rabbit, stimulates luteinization of the larger 
graafian follicles, thus giving the positive Friedman Test for pregnancy. 
Chorionic gonadotrophin is thought to function by prolonging the life of 
the corpus luteum during the early weeks of pregnancy (24). Jn this way 
the continued production of progesterone and estrogens is assured and the 
endometrium on which these hormones act is thereby maintained in a 
condition suitable for the development of the newly implanted embryo. 
Cells of the fetal placenta are also thought to produce estrogens and pro¬ 
gesterone. It is this activity in mammals, including man, that permits the 
removal of the ovaries from the pregnant female during the latter part of 
pregnancy withont necessarily precipitating abortion. The secretion of 
estrogens and progesterone by the placenta probably explains^ too, the 
heightened sex drive of spayed female rats following their treatment with 
placental extracts (33), for as we will point out elsewhere, these are the 
hormones, regardles.s of their origin, that induce the display of sexual 
behavior in female rats. 


The Hormones and Behavior 

Most of the hormones enumerated above are related to behavior 
in one way or another, but the relationship is not always direct in 
the sense that specific qualitative and quantitative changes in be¬ 
havior follow the administration of preparations of glandular origin 
or the removal of tissues or organs elaborating such substances. The 
action of liorraoiies secreted by the gonads on the tissues mediating 
reproductive behavior fulfills these requirements more nearly than 
that of any other endocrine substance. 

Not to be confused with glands such as the testis and ovary, whose 
effects on behavior are direct, is a group of endocrine organs whose 
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action is tentatively regarded as indirect, The abnormal functioning 
of these glands is reflected in increased irritability, mental re- 
tardadoUj indiflerence, and even preference for certain foods. Their 
actions in creating these abnormal behavioral states probably are the 
results of abnormalities of metabolism rather than the direct con¬ 
sequences of an action of a hormone on the central nervous tissue 
associated with such behavior. With certain minor exceptions, the 
pituitary, thyroid, adrenal cortex, and parathyroid belong in this 
category. 

There is a third relationship between the hormones and behavior 
that touches all of us as we adjust ourselves to new situations and 
to environmental stimuli. This is the effect of different behavioral 
states on hormonal action.' It is well known that impulses arising 
from fright, anger, and psychic trauma are conveyed to certain 
endocrine organs where they are excitatory or inhibitory. Possibly 
the adrenal medulla is preeminent in this respect, hut effects of 
different behavioral states on the adrenal cortex and the pituitary 
are also known and will he described. 

Direct effects on behavior 

1. The male. The connection between the testis and male be- 
iiavior is a matter of long historical record. Experimental studies 
were reported as early as 1849 when Berthold demonstrated by means 
of testes transplanted from their normal site to locations elsewhere 
in the body that the maleiiess of the cock is conferred by substances 
carried in the blood and originating in testes from which all nerve 
connections liad been severed, Many vertebrateSj at all phylogenetic 
levels from fish to man, have since been studied. The evidence is 
clear from this woi’k, which is reviewed by Beach (7), that courtship 
and mating activity are under the control of this gland. The de¬ 
velopment of the testis, ivhether it is a part of the general process of 
growth and matiiration or seasonal, is correlated with sexual activity. 
Removal of the testes is followed by a decrease in the strength of 
sexual bcliavior, if not with its disappearance, Finally, substances 
extracted from the testis and administered to castrated males restore 
the pattern of behavior that characterized the individual prior to 
removal of the gonads, 

Among mammals the relationship between the testis and behavior 
is best known for the albino rat, guinea pig, rabbit, cat, and dog, 
and for the Rhesus monkey, chimpanzee, and man among the pri- 
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mates. In allj pursuit of the female leading to copulation rvith 
ejaculation is the ultimate in sexual behavior, but in the loiver 
mammals there are many elements, such as sniffing and licking of 
the ano-geuital zone, mounting and intromission rvLthoiit ejaculation, 
which constitute lower degrees of sexual behavior. Stone (42, 43) 
showed as a part of the first comprehensive study of male behavior 
that these elements appear in sequence as the males mature and, 
except for the elements of lowest degree, that they disappear in the 
reverse order following castration. Their reapparance in the order 
of appearance during adolescence can be brought about by suitable 
treatment of the castrate irith tire male honnonej testosterone (15, 8, 
44). The waxing and waning of this behavior under controlled con¬ 
ditions provides additional proof for the role of testosterone in the 
development and maintenance of sexual behavior in the male. 

Many investigators have tried to determine the site of action of 
tlie male hormone, but a completely satisfactory ansn^er cannot yet 
be given. Beach (4) in a consideration of the problem based on his 
studies and those of others expresses doubt that the effects are 
confined to a restricted region of the brain or to the activation of 
any one type of sensory receptor, He postulates the existence in the 
forebrain of a central excitatory mechanismj connected afferently 
with the peripheral receptorsj such as those for sight, smell, touch, 
and hearing, and efferently udth inolor centers that mediate the 
specific mating responses. It is further postulated that the central 
excitatory mechanism and the motor centers are stimulated by the 
male hormone. The latter increases the excitability of the central 
excitatory mechanism and lowers the threshold of the motor centers. 
In such a system maximum arousal taoulcl occur folloxoing strong 
multisensory stwndaiion of the cortical and motor centers that had 
been brought lo a peak of excitability hy the male hormone. Re¬ 
sponses would be less intense under the conditions (ti) of a deficiency 
in any one or more types of the peripheral receptors such as eyes, 
nose, ears, or (h) of a low level of excitation within the central 
excitatory mechanism or the motor centers. 

This theory would explain why the ease of arousal of the male 
rat or rabbit is lessened following destruction of any one of the 
receptors mediating vision, smell, hearing, or cutaneous sensitivity 
in the region of the snout and genitalia, or following ablation of a 
part of the cerebral cortex, It would explain too i^liy animals 
subjected to this latter operation can be reactivated by the adminis- 
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Lratioii oC testosterone, provided oC course that the amount o^ destruc¬ 
tion has not been too great (5). 

An unexplained peculiarity ol: the relationship betiveen the testis 
and male behavior is that the changes that ocenr following castration 
are not as abrupt as they are in the genital tract and other tissues 
that arc influenced by testosterone action. Not only in man, but also 
in many huver vertebrates, relatively long intervals elapse Eollor^ing 
removal ol' the testes before the basic level of castrate behavior is 
reached (43). It is cliflicult to account for tlie gradiiaf decrease in 
sexual excitability in the castrated adult male. There is no evidence 
for any storage of testosterone. There may perhaps be a conditioning 
of the tissues tlrat mediate male behavior, ^vlth the result that they 
arc capable of responding to stimulation after the testes have been 
removed. On the other hand, no evidence Cor such a conditioning 
is seen in the females of lower mammals in which overt sexual 
behavior disappears immediately following removal of the ovaries. 
Finally, the adrenal cortex not only produces hormones that are very 
.similar chemically to those secreted by Die testis, ljut also is thought 
to be the source of male hormones as Many investigators have 
suggested tlierefore that, in the absence of tlie teste.s, this gland 
may l^e an extra-testicular source of male hormone. If, hoivever, the 
adrenal cortex is an important source of this substance, it is di/Ticiilt 
to understand why castrational changes in the genital tract, in con¬ 
trast to those in behavior, slioiilcl be so abrupt. Whatever explanation 
is finally accepted, the fact that castration of the adult is not followed 
immediately by a change to the condition seen in the long-term 
castrate may account for the lack of agreement among investigatoi’s 
concerning the effect of castration on male sexual behavior. 

It must not be assumed from what has been said ivith respect to 
the testi.s hormone and behavior that this substance acts alone and 
independently of other factors. Even token the structiirc of the teslis 
is normal and fertile spermatozoa are prodiiccdj or token equal 
amounts of hormone are preseitt as in injected castrated males^ the 
response is not ahoays the same. Individuals arc found that do not 
achieve intiomis.sion or ejaculation. Other animals achieve copula¬ 
tion with ejaculation, hut the interval between the beginning of the 
test and ejaculation is imiisually long. Often these patterns are 
repeated from test to test and the individual is clearly set apart from 
others by some jacculiarity in his pattern of behavior (4G). 

Age is one of the most prominent of the factors that are known 
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to be involved in these diEerences in behavior, ahhongli die changes 
that take place as the male matures, passes through the period of 
greatest reproductive activity, and then becomes senile have not been 
studied systematically. In a general ivay it seems dear chat the amount 
of testosterone that will induce copulation in prepuberal males and 
in senile males is greater than that required Cor tlie restoration of 
copulatory activity in castrated young adults. There are also indica- 
cions that the changes associated with sexual maturation occur rela¬ 
tively rapidly, whereas those associated with the decrease in sexual 
activity take place more slowly. 

The interval between copulations is important (45). In general, 
copulation Avith ejaculation is foIloAved by a period dviring ivhicli 
the male is incapable of sexual arousal equal to that preceding the 
ejaculation, despite the circumstance that there probably is no loss 
of hormone during copulation comparable A^ith the loss of fuel 
during combustion. 

Different females elicit different responses. Among laboratory 
mammals receptive females are more excitatory than non-receptive 
females, Among the primates below man strong preferences are 
shoAvn that cannot be correlated Avith estimations of the quantity of 
secreted hormone (IG). These preferences are assumed to have a 
psychological basis, for there is al:)undanl evidence that, as mammals 
have evolved, psychic and cultural factors have become more im¬ 
portant, while the importance of purely hormonal factors has de¬ 
creased- It must not be concluded, however, as some authors have 
done (15), that gonadal secretions in the adult human male have 
become completely subordinate to psychic centers. To be sure, 
numerous clinical reports contain references to the survival of libido 
ColloAving castration, but in others a gradual loss of sexual desire 
is stated to have occurred. In still others the administration of testos¬ 
terone to castrates is claimed to have been folloAved by an arousal 
of libidox If this result tolloAvs, it seems unlikely that a deficiency 
of hormone would be without effect. The stumbling block to an 
accurate determination of tlie relationship between the level of 
testis hormone and the strength of sexual drive in the human male 
is the circumstance that the objective tests adapted to laboratory 
mammals are not suitable for man. If such were devised, the possb 
bility Avould haA^e to be anticipated that the vigor of sexual behavior 
subsequent to castratioii iv'ould be found to be less than that prior 
to the operation. 
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The level ot acLivity ol: the thyroid is Lhought by many to be im¬ 
portantly related to the vif’or oC sexual beliavior in the male. Kinsey, 
Pomeroy, and Martin (28) go so far as to state that the thyroid 
hormone produces, if anytJiingj jnore n:iariced l esnlts oji tlie sexual 
activity of the human male than does the testis hormone. Tlie report 
by Petersen, Spielman, Pomeroy, and Boyd (34) that a thyroiclecto- 
mhed bull Avould not mate except when given thyroid hormone or 
testosterone has been widely cited, We may not assume, however, 
that all species react to reduced levels of thyroid function in this 
manner. The administration of drugs that inactivate tlie thyroid 
does not prevent male rats from mating (26). In the author’s labora¬ 
tory, thyroidectomy has not affected the intensity of the sexual 
reactions displayed by male guinea pigs nor has the administration 
of thyroxine done this unless the resulting loss of weight exceeded 
approximately 15 per cent. 

An important, if not the most important, factor contributing to 
differences in the sexual behavior of individuals is variation in the 
responsiveness of the tissues to hormonal stimulation. The im¬ 
portance of tissue reactivity has not ahrays been emphasized, but 
it can be and often is as vital for the response that is sho^vn as is 
the secretion of the hormone. If, in an animal, the tissues that 
normally mediate sexual behavior arc iinres]3onsive to quantities 
of hormone that are adequate for the stimulation of other reaction.s 
in the body, that animal might as well be without testes as far as iiis 
behavior is concerned. His sexual excitability is no greater than that 
of the castrate and he is infertile because he will not mate. The point 
that has been made for the female in ivhich the corresponding 
condition has been found to exist (55), is applicable with equal force 
to the male. The testis (or any gland of internal secretion) possesses 
a potentiality of action that is limited by the responsiveness of the 
tissues on lohich its secretions act, 

This conclusion is supported by the work of Heller (23), who 
showed that the amount of spontaneous running activity displayed 
by intact male rats given testis hormone was not proportional to the 
amount he injected, Additional evidence is coming from experi¬ 
ments being conducted by Mr. Jerome Gruiit in the author's labora¬ 
tory. Male guinea pigs, homogeneous ivith respect to age, diet, 
manner of caging, and past sexual experience, ivTre found to differ 
greatly in the strength of their sexual drive. It could be presumed 
from the circumstnnee that if their testes were normal the differences 
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ill the quantities of secveted liormone were not siifhcieuL to account 
for the range of sexual behavior. Proof that the amount of hormone 
ivas not involved came after castration when replacement therapy 
with testosterone was given. Every animal I'eceived the same amount 
daily; nevertheless, the degree of sexual excitability returned to the 
level peculiar to the individual prior to castration. 

This result provides further evidence that the sensitivity of the 
tissues is of the utmost importance for tiie response to a liormone. 
Such being the case, we ask: To what can these variations in sensi¬ 
tivity or responsiveness be attributed? With differences in age, diet, 
past sexual experience, the manner of caging, and the condition of 
the female excluded, the role of wliat is variously referred to as 
the somaticj constitiUionalj or genetic factor sn^csts itself. The exist¬ 
ence of such a factor receives tacit recognition in the numerous 
references to strain differences, but there is little reason to doubt that 
it is operative at the level of the individual as well. 

2. The female. Much of udiat was said concerning the honnonal 
control of mating behavior in the male is as applicable to the female. 
In both sexes, changes in behavior that lead to copulation and 
therefore to bringing together the male and female germ cells arc 
a prerequisite for reproduction. As in the male, age is important. 
Developing young females become responsive to smaller and smaller 
quantities of hormones until a point is reached beyond which there 
is little change, at least until old age. The reladoaship of responsive¬ 
ness to hormonal action during this latter period has not been 
investigated. The sensitivity of the tissues mediating mating behavior 
varies in adult females of the same age as it does in males, and is an 
important factor in shaping the character of the response that is 
shown. 

Striking differejices between the male and female are encountered 
when we come to the specific processes of reproduction and to the 
Jiormones that are involved. The abrupt termination of overt sexual 
behavior after spaying in the female has already been contrasted 
with the gradual waning of sexual excitability following castration 
in the male. Within the reproductive season the production of 
spermatozoa is continuous, that of ova is cyclic. Except for periods 
of recovery following ejaculation, the rut of the male is continuous, 
the heat periods of the female are cyclic. la many species the role 
of die male in reproduction terminates with copulation, but not so 
in the female. Depending on tlie species, she must construct a nest or 
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be prepared Cor an incubation period. II: slie is a mammal, the 
requirements oC gestation Bull involve few iC any changes in the 
behavior pattern that normally provides lor sustenance and safety, 
but there is much to be anticipated in the form of young to be fed 
and cared for until they can lead an independent existence, In the 
female this entire sequence of events has a hormonal basis, but unlike 
the male, in which one hormone is thought to act, tTVO estrogens, 
progesterone and the lactogenic principle of the pituitary may be 
involved. 

The relationship between the ovarian hormones, estradiol, estronej 
and progesterone, and mating behavior as it exists in the rat and 
guinea pig can ’S'ery properly serve as a starting point in a discussion 
of the subject. Mating behavior in the rat is composed of at least 
three eJemeiiis or components and in the guinea pig of at least two. 
The first, which is shown by both species, is the assumption of 
the copulatory stance or posture on tactile stimulation of the back. 
When tlie reaction is strong it is indicative of the willingness of the 
female to accept tlie male. Beginning with the time ivheb this re¬ 
sponse can first be ol)tained, there is a striking change in behavioral 
mien. From an animal that will vigorously reject any tactile stimu¬ 
lation of the ano-genital region, she becomes passive and ^n\\ submit 
to any manipniacion or atteiitLon by the male. Dtrring tin's time the 
ffemale is said to be in heal or eslms. 

The second component of the pattern is also displayed by females 
of the two species. It is a male-like mounting activity directed at 
other animals in the cage regardless of sex, It is sliown for the most 
part about the beginning of the heat period. This behavior is not 
of constant occurrence in either species, and is seen more commonly 
in the guinea pig than in the rat. 

Students of vertebrate embryology learn that the young fetus 
contains the beginnings of the genital tracts of both sexes, but that 
as development proceeds the female genital tract undergoes iuvolii- 
don in the male and is represented in the adult by only a few 
vestigial structures, Tliere is a comparable involution of the male 
genital tract in the developing female. The situation with re.spect to 
the nervous tissues mediating reproductive behavior may not be 
unlike that described for the tissues of the genital tracts, There may 
be a diiferential development of such a nature that the tissues 
mediating female behavior become dominant in the female, and 
those mediating male behavior become dominant in the male, but 
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in eithcT sgx the tissues homologous with those of the opposite sex 
'inuy still be Tepresented, In the case o[ the female the tissues itiediat- 
ing male behavior can be stimvilated by ovarian hormones present at 
tlie time of heat. In the case oC the male, the tissues mediating 
female behavior, although subordinate, can. be stimulated by the 
hormone secreted by the testis. Such an explanation would explain 
the tendency of some females to display male-like behavior at the 
time of heat and the tendency oE some males to display elements of 
the female pattern under the conditions of strong stimulation 
described by Beach (3). 

The third element composing mating behavior is a spontaneous 
running that is measured most accurately in the revolving drum and 
that may amount to as much as 15 or 20 miles during the estrous 
period of the albino rat. It was the first of the three compoileuts of 
the sexual behavior pattern to receive attention and has been studied 
as a discrete element only in the rat (see chapter 4). 

Tire wilUngness to copulate and the display o£ male-like mouirting 
activity can be induced experimentally in spayed females by the 
injection of estradiol or estrone folloiv'ed 24 to 48 hours later by 
the injection of a small quantity of progesterone (9, 14). The reaction 
to the two liormones administered in the order described above is 
an exanjple of tJje synergistic response between estrogen and pro¬ 
gesterone that is encountered elseivhere in the female, particularly 
in the uterus. 

Once estrous behavior has been displayed and run its course, it 
will not be shown again until the animals have been reinjected with 
the two hormones. Progesterone alone is ineffective. Estradiol or 
estrone given alone usually does not induce lieat unless very large 
quantities are administered. Even then the course of heat tends to 
be interrupted and it does not follow the pattern of sudden appear¬ 
ance and gradual decline that is seen CoUoAving the injection of 
estrogen and progesterone (53). 

Certain reactions, such as the display of parental behavior, can be 
stimulated by the presence of other animals, apparently in the 
absence of any glandular tissue that is thought to induce parental 
behavior in intact females (29). Estrous behavior on the other hand, 
is not shoivn by ovariectomized animals, even when they are with 
animals that are in heat. The possibility was tested in a very simple 
experiment. When some of tiie spayed females in a cage were in¬ 
jected with estrogen and progesterone, the uninjected animals did 
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not display any q£ the elements ot the sexual behavior pattern, 
despite the circumstance that the animals in heat nuzzled and pur¬ 
sued them and mounted them actively. Not even conditioning 
injections of estrogen raised the animals so treated to a point of 
excitability where estrous behavior displayed by other animals was 
contagious. Heat re.sponses by the animals injected only with estrogen 
were not shown until they had received a small quantity of pi'oges- 
teioiie (58). 

Results from experiments involving the injection of estrogen and 
progesterone suggest u'liat happens in intact feinales of these species. 
The animals are first conditioned for heat and mounting activity 
by estrogens produced by the developing graafian follicle; later they 
are brought into heat by tlie hrst small quantities of progesterone 
that are secreted prior to ovulation, 

There is at least one difference in the relationship of these 
hormones to the copulatory response on the one hand, and to the 
display of male-like mounting behavior on the other. The length 
of heat is not proj^ortional to the number of developing graalian 
follicles in intact females or to the amount of injected estrogens 
when sj:)ayed females are tested. The amount of mounting behavior 
is proportional to the number of developing follicles and to the 
quantity of injected estrogen, at least within the limits of the 
amounts that have been used experimentally. The meaning of tlii.s 
observation is not clear, unless mounting behavior, as a homologue 
of the pattern chavacteiistic of the male, is controlled by a mechanism 
different from that which mediates the copulatory response. 

The hormonal control of spontaneous running activity is still 
different (56). Production of this component of the sexual behavior 
pattern is ol^tained only ivhsn the hormone estroue is given con- 
iinuoiisly. Single injections are not effective. Estradiol induces only 
a small increase in the amount of running, and supplementary 
progesterone is without any apparent effect, 

From what has been said about tlie hormonal control of mating- 
behavior in the female rat and guinea pig, it can be concluded that 
the three elements of the pattern arc induced by ovarian follicular 
hormones. They are displayed simultaneously because in a given 
cycle all the follicles develop simultaneously, but they are not shown 
in the same relative proportion because the elements of the behavior 
pattern are believed to be mediated by different nervous mechanisms 
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eacli of irhich ha5 its a\^ii sensitivity to the honnone ov combination 
of hormones to which it responds. 

As Ear as we kumv, the dual nature of the hormonal control of 
the copulatory response is not encountered in other species, save 
the mouse (39) and hamster (19)- In many species, the cow, horse, 
goat, cat, dog, ferret, rabbit, sheep, Rhesus monkey, and chimpanzee, 
there is no evidence that progesterone is necessary. In the sheep and 
goat, on the contrary, Fraps, Scott, Simmons and Phillips (20) have 
shown that progesterone acts to terminate estrus. Also the estrogen- 
induced sexual activity of the Rhesus monkey is reduced by the 
subsequent administration of progesterone (1). These observations 
are not inconsistent with the demonstrated action of progesterone 
in the xat and guinea pig. In these species the small amounts initially 
produced may pull the trigget that releases the estrous mechanism, 
while the larger amounts thought to be produced as ovulation is 
a]iproached may have an inhibitory effect. 

It will be recalled that the sexual behavior characteristic of the 
male is thought to have become modified as the higher mammals have 
evolved Tlie equally clear evidence for evolutionary clianges in the 
behavior of the female has been reviewed by Young (53). Briefly it 
has been found that, in mammals below the primates, heat is con¬ 
fined to the last Iiours or days of the folixcular phase, which is 
approximately the first half of the cycle. In primates beloiv man the 
period during which the female is sexually receptive extends through¬ 
out much if not all of the follicular phase, although willingness to 
accept the male may be shown during the luteal phase or second 
half of the cycle as well. Most observers are agreed, horrever, that 
sexual excitability is less dien* particularly if proper allowance is 
made for the social relations at the time of the observations (52, 57 j 
60). In the human female the period of I’ecejnivity has become 
further extended and sexual relations occur during the luteal phase 
as well as during the follicular phase. Whether it can be concluded 
from this circumstance that sexual reactions in the human female 
have become emancipated from hormonal control is a moot point. 
As in the male, psychic and cultural factors have become ascendent, 
but evidence is still not conclusive that these factors do not operate 
against a background oE hormonal action. 

Tlie sites of action of the Jjormones that induce the display of 
mating behavior in the female are uncertain. Beach (4) suggests that 
the ovarian hormones exert their effects on the female very much 
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ils ihe testis hormones do on the male; that is, by increasing the 
excitability oC the central excitatory mechanism, ^vhich is cortical, 
and by loivering the threshold of the motor circuits mediating the 
pattern of behavior. Other investigators, on the other hand, seem 
more inclined to think in terms of hormone action on a center in 
the anterior hypothalamus. Brookhart, Dey, and Ranson (11) demon¬ 
strated that female guinea pigs with lesions one millimeter above 
die ventral surface of the hypothalamus did not display mating 
reactions following the injection of estrogen and progesterone, even 
though they injected 4 to 6 times the amount of estrogen necessary 
to condition a spayed animal with intact neural centers. They con¬ 
cluded that the lesions damaged a central mechanism that is indis¬ 
pensable to estrous reactions, Kent and Liberman (27) have shown 
that a minute quantity of progesterone placed in direct contact with 
the hypothalamus of hamsters previously injected ndth estrone is 
effective in inducing heat sooner than a l^vger quantity injected 
subcutaneously. 

Admittedly, these observations cast an attractive light on the 
Jiypodiesis that mating heliavior in the female is mediated by a 
center in the anterior hypothalamus, but it is diflicnlt to believe that 
cortical centers are not involved, even in loAver animals, To be sure, 
partial, and even complete decortication of rats and cats does not 
always abolish mating responses, but it is clear from the data re¬ 
viewed by Beach (7) that many partially decorticate animals are 
affected and the responsiveness to estrogens is often lowered. It may 
be that the female can tolerate a more severe cortical injury than 
the male without loss of the capacity for displaying sexual behavior. 
If so> the cortical concrilDUtioii to sexual behavior probably is less 
in females than in males, but for the present tliis suggestion should 
have no more than tentative acceptance. 

As in the male, differences between individuals homogeneous 
with respect to age, diet, and previous sexual experience are the rule 
rather than the exception (54). Furthermore, guinea pigs when 
spayed and injected with estrogen and progesterone give responses 
that tend to be similar to those shown prior to ovariectomy (10). 
It has been concluded, therefore, that in the females of lov'cr mam¬ 
mals the character of the pattern of sexual behavior is largely deter¬ 
mined by factors inherent in the tissues. 

The lack of relationship between the character of the pattern 
of sexual behavior and gonadal activity has been demonstrated by 
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the reactions of female guinea pigs and rats that were uvariectomized 
within 24 hours after birth and given a single treatment of estrogen 
and progesterone at an interval after the operation (49). The response 
of the animals spayed at birth and injected 30 days later was not 
different froni that of animals ovariectomized on the thirtieth day 
and injected two days later, It was concluded from this experiment 
that the change in responsiveness to estrogenic stimulation that 
occurs during the first 30 days of life in the guinea pig and rat is not 
dependent on the presence of the gonads. In another experiment 
females received the first injection of estrogen and progesterone 24 
months after ovariectomy performed at the time of birth. Again, the 
response did not differ from that shown by the control animals. 
It is apparent therefore that the maintenance of normal responsive¬ 
ness to estrogenic strinulatioii is not dependent on the presence of 
the gonads, 

A confirmation of these results was given by Beacli (Ci) who had the 
good fortune to come across a 90- to 100-day old female rat in which 
there xvas a congenital absence of ovarian tissue. Folloxving treatment 
with estrogen and progesterone she displayed all the elements of 
the mating pattern shown by normal females in heat. In diis cascj 
as in the animals froni which the ovaries were removed within a day 
aftei’ birthj the differentiation of the neural structures tlTat mediate 
sexual behavior did not depend on the presence of ovarian tissue. 

The role of the hormones in the production of parental behavior 
is difficult to evaluate. Riddle (37) indicated soon after the first 
experiments in this field had been described that the view that 
parental behavior is induced by lactogenic hormone from the anterior 
pituitary could not be accepted without reservation. He and hi.s 
associate.^ had found that hypophysectomy of virgin female rats leads 
to display of parental instinct. Leblond (29) later reported that mice 
and rats whose pituitary glands had been rendered inactive before 
puberty developed parental behavior when placed with newborn 
young. Finally it was stated that maternal drive is exhibited by 
female and male rats during injections with each of a variety of 
horniones; prolactin, progesterone, clesoxycorticosterone, intermedin, 
luteinizingliormone, and thyroxinej also witii phenol (carbolic add)^ 
a non-liormoiial substance (38). It is obvious from these data and 
from other experiments reviewed by Beach (7) that more is involved 
than merely the action of a spedfic pituitary hormone. Up to the 
present, the problem has not been resolved beyond this point. 
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Indirect effects on behavior 

When thought is given to the relationship between the gonads 
and behavior that has just been described, it will be realized that 
maintenance of certain behavioral states is one of the primary func¬ 
tions of the substances produced by these glands, Their hormones 
probably induce the behavior associated i\ntli reproductive per¬ 
formance by initiating chemical changes in the sjijecific tissues that 
mediate such behavior. Quite a different relationship exists between 
other endocrine organs (such as the thyroid, adrenal, parathyroid, 
pituitary and islands of Langerhans) and behavior. Their primary 
action is on carbohydrate metabolism, mineral metabolism, oxidative 
processes, and so on, but inasmuch as normal behavior depends on 
the normality of these processes, it also depends on the glands regu¬ 
lating their vital activities. It is suggested that when these glands are 
functioning normally, little relationship is seen between their activ¬ 
ity and behavioi'j but when they function abnormally or not at all, 
deviations in behavior are encountered. 

This gxineralizaLion is illustrated by the relationship of the thyroid 
to behavior. Thyroid hormone is regulatory of oxidations throughout 
the body. An excess increases and a deficiency decreases the rate of 
oxidations. In many mammals including man the gland is also - 
necessary for normal differentiation and growth. When it is absent 
from birch therefore and the condition is not treated, growth and 
development of the brain as well as of other organs and tissues are 
incomplete. The victim of this misfortune is a cretin and as such is 
usually an idiot or an imbecile. When deficiencies of thyroid function 
manifest themselves during the juvenile years or later myxedema 
develops. In such individuals, according to Means (32), memory is 
slow but usually accurate, and there is a loiveriug of emotional drive 
and a decreased rate of cerebration. The condition is associated with 
a decrease in irritability and reaction time by the nervous tissues 
that are involved. 

Overactivity of the thyroid gland, as in thymtoxicosis, decreases 
the reaction time and heightens the irritability of the nervous 
tissues. Patients suffering from this disease are nervous and restless. 
Frequently there is emotional instability and in a few individuals 
actual psychoses develop. Means comments, however, that it is only 
the occasional thyrotoxic patient who does not retain comparatively 
normal mental function. His suggestion that it is the potential 
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psychotic who lias his mental disease made maniiiest by the sLiain of 
thyroid overactivity is reminiscent of what ivas said earlier about the 
importance of the somatic factor for endocrine reactions. 

Interesting relationships between the endocrines and behavior 
are described by Richter (36). There is an increase in nest-building 
activity by rats following thyroidectomy. It will be recalled that the 
thyroid liorinone. because of its calotigenic action, is important for 
the maintenance of a constant body temperature. When the hormone 
is deficient or absent, the heat-regulating mechanisms are .seriously 
disturbed. Removal of the anterior pituitary has the same effect; this 
is explained in part by the dependence of the thyroid on thyro- 
trophin secreted by the pituitary. Changes in behavior help to 
compensate for the removal of: these glands. Thyroidectomized or 
liypophysectomized rats build much larger nests than intact animaiSj 
presumably in an effort to cover themselves and conserve heat. Simi- 
larlyj hypothyroid men and women dress more n^armly and use 
more blankets, 

Comparable changes in behavior are reflected in the choice of 
diets following' adrenalectomy, pancreatectomy, and parathyroid¬ 
ectomy. Compensation for the loss of sodium that foliov^^s adrenal¬ 
ectomy is made by the inclusion of much larger than normal 
quaiuicies of sodiiEiii salt lu the diet when st[ch animals are given 
access to a variety of mineral solutions, The selective consumption 
of calcium solution was increased and of phosphorus solutions de¬ 
creased following parathyroidectomy of rats. In this way a change 
in behavior helped compensate for tlie low blood calcium and liigji 
blood phosphates that follow parathyroidectomy, Pancrcatectomized 
rats, when offered a carbohydrate, a fat, and a protein in separate 
containersj rejected the carbohydrate and ate larger than normal 
amounts of fat and protein, CoiTespondiug changes in behavior are 
recorded for man. Addisonian patients, that is, those whose adrenal 
cortex has been destroyed or is iion-fnnctional, crave very large 
amounts of table salt and foods having a high salt content, Children 
with parathyroid deficiency crave food or substances with a high 
content of calcium^ 

Richter explains these changes in behavior ns an effort by the 
individual to compensate for the failure of the physiological or 
chemical regulation that normally contributes to homeostasis, which 
is the maintenance of a constant internal environment. Under con¬ 
ditions of normal endocrine activity, flnctiiations in the rate of 
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oxidations or in the nutritive state that would be reflected in nest¬ 
building, clothing', or dietary adjustments would be so slight as to 
remain unnoticed. On the other hand, when deviations from normal 
levels are brought on by endocrine malfunction, there is an uncon¬ 
scious effort to adjust by means of changes in behavior. 

The behavioral state and endocrine activity 

The first endocrine gland we think of as an example of one whose 
activity is strongly influenced by the behavioral state of the organism 
is the adrenal medulla. The late Doctor 'Walter B. Gannon's (13) 
description of the action of this gland under conditions of stress is 
one of the classics of American physiology. In a series of experiments 
representative of the scientific method at its best, Cannon and his 
associates demonstrated that when cats, dogs, and rabbits are sub¬ 
jected to conditions under which there is an arousal of emotional 
excitement as in rage, fear, .and the sensation of pain, there is a 
detecLable increase in the amount of adrenalin in the blood. The 
hormone serves to .stimulate reactions in the body, such as accelera¬ 
tion of the heart rate, increase in the number of circulating red-blood 
cells, and prolongation of the capacity for muscular exertion, all of 
which are adaptive in the physical struggle for existence. It is as 
though the recognition of danger were sufficient to release an en¬ 
docrine mechanism that serves to mobilize the resources of the body 
for emergency action. This is precisely the sequence of events that 
Gannon postulated. These reactions do not occur when adrenalectom- 
ized animals or animals from which the nerve supply to the gland 
has been destroyed are exposed to stimuli that arouse a degree of 
emotional excitement that is provocative of adrenalin secretion in 
intact individuals. In an animal of the first type adrenalin is not 
produced, and in one of the second type the stimulus originating 
during stress cannot reach the gland. 

Secretion of adrenalin under conditions of emotional excitement 
is not limited to laboratory mammals. In man, for whom it is con¬ 
venient to use the presence of sugar in tlie urine as an indicator of 
adrenalin secretion, glycosuria was found in students after difficuk 
examinations, in players after participation in a football game, and 
in a spectator after watching an exciting game. One is tempted to 
suspect that the excitement of pleasure may also be productive of a 
heightened adrenalin secretion and glycosuria. 

The opinion is general that psychic trauma affects the secretory 
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activity of otJiei endocrine inlands as ivell as the adrenal medulla, 
but the j^ossibility Jias not been subjected to die careful scrutiny 
and to the critical test of experiment that characterized. Cannon's 
studies of the adrenal medulla. As a result a formulation of the 
relationship between the behavioral state and the action of other 
endoci’ine glands, comparable with that given us for the relationship 
between the behavioral state and die adrenal medulla, does not exist. 
Nevertheless, the information tliat lias been brouglu together is too 
impressive to be ignored. 

As the literature is reviewed, it is obvious that the term psychic 
trauma is used to include the reaction to sharp or prolonged pain, 
shock, fright, fear, worry, sorrow, strife, indeed to any emotional 
disturbance to which adaptive responses are required. We (ind men¬ 
tioned in this category apprehemion over a change of occupation, 
die shock folloiving aerial bombardment during the two World Wars, 
the shock following an automobile accident, tbe fear of pregnancy. 
The glands mentioned as being involved are the thyroid, the adrenal 
cortex, and the gonads in males and females, In the case of these 
four glandSj hypophyseal control over their functioning exists and 
there is abundant evidence tliat tiie impulses, ivliether they are 
excitatory or inhibitory to pituitary action, reach the pars clLUalis 
by way of the hypothalamus in the brain. 

In situations in which the thyroid is involved, as in the develop¬ 
ment of thyrotoxicosis following psychic stress (32), it is presumed 
that the trauma is in some way followed by an increased production 
of thyrotrophin, which, in turn, activates the thyroid to secrete 
excessive quantities of thyroid hormone. 

The most elaborate theories concern the relationship between 
psychic and physical trauma and the activity of the adrenal cortex. 
The sequence of events is described by Selye (41) in a review of A^hat 
he has called the general adapiation syndrome. Shortly after a pre¬ 
liminary '*shock phase/' defined as ''a condition of suddenly develop¬ 
ing, intense, systemic (general) damage," there is a ''counter-shock 
phase'" characterized by an enlargement of the adrenal cortex and 
other morphological as well as physiological evidence of hyperactivity. 
He postulates that the damaging agent present during the "shock 
phase," through a hypothetical toxic metabolite produced under its 
inliuence, stimulates the anterior lobe of the pituitary to discharge 
corticotrophic hormone (ACTH), Secretion of the latter is followed 
by an enlargement of the adrenal cortex and an increased production 
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of cortical liorinones. These substances, l.^y counteracting the effects 
of the initial damage, raise the resistance to stress. 

The entire sequence of events bears some resemblance to the 
reactions associated with the adrenal medulla under conditions ol; 
fear, rage, and pain. Both are defensive endocrine responses stimu¬ 
lated l>y an abrupt change in the behavioral state oE the organism, 
Tt^\TQnRl seem, however, from the numerous discussions of the subject 
that there are important differences. The adrenal medulla has come 
to be regarded as protective in emergencies of short duration. The 
adrenal cortex is thought to be protective in situations in which the 
stress is prolonged and in which the derangements of metabolism 
are more profound. The response of the adrenal medulla to emo¬ 
tional stress is direct; that is, it is not mediated by another endocrine 
organ, The reaction of the adrenal cortex is always by way of the 
anterior pituitary, although tlm route of stimulation that leads to 
covticotrophin production by this gland may not ahvays be the same. 
Following stress it is postulated that an increased tissue utiluation 
of cortical hormone lowers the level in the blood and thereby stimu¬ 
lates the pituitary to increased production of corticotrophin, pre¬ 
sumably dtiring the ‘'.shock phase." Long (31) sirggests that a second 
route of anterior hypophysis-adrenal cortex activation is by way of 
the adrenal medulla. The sequence of events in this case would be 
as follows: stress epiiiejDhrine production, presumably during the 
“shock phase," ^ stimulation of the anterior pituitary ^ increased 
corticotrophin secretion. 

Not all effects of t/ic befiavioraJ state on endocrine activity are 
excitatory as are those described for the thyroid, the adrenal medulla, 
and the adrenal cortex, Evidence exists for tire vimv tlmt severe 
emotional stress is inliibitory to pituitary gc;nadat 2 'ophic function. 
The consequences are a cessation of cyclic ovarian and uterine 
activity and the development of amcnorrheaj which is the abeyance 
of the mense.s (Id). Uncertainty exists Tvith rcsjject to the site of 
action within the pituitary. Observations on the chimpanzee, in 
wlucli preCollicular, follicular, and luteal phn.ses and menstruation 
arc readily distinguishable externahy, suggest that the ajnenonhea 
frequently seen dtiring adolescence or that which often follmvs 
pregnancy and lactation is associated with a failure of follicular 
development, and therefore ivith a failure of the follicle-stimulating 
hormone to function (59). Data obtained during a study of four 
clinical cases (30) suggest, however, that the arrest can also occur 
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during t]ie liUeal phase and therefore be the consequence of an 
inhibition of luteinizing or luteotrophic hormone action. If this is 
truCj the pituitary gland as it produces gonadotrophins is vulnerable 
to emotional disturbance at all stages of the process, but acceptance 
of such a conclusion from limited data ivould be Jiazavdous. Not 
only must more data be collected, but they must be controlled with 
respect to the emotional stability of the individuah the nutritional 
state, age, and the time of the cycle during whicli tlic sti’ess occurred* 
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Introduction 

1 earning is a phenomenon that ocenrs throughout the entire animal 
J scale. In all adult vertebrates there is no behavior, ivith the 
possibJe exception of the simple reflexes, that is free from at least 
a modicum of learning. It is likeivlse true that learning is based 
.upon native mechanisms. Because of the interdependence of learn¬ 
ing and native behavior, it is dilTicult to set off the one from die 
other, This difficulty is increased by virtue of the fact that the formu¬ 
lation of a dehnition of learning is an extremely perplexing problem. 
One cannot hope to give a solution upon which there will be uni¬ 
versal agi'eement, bur. any definition certainly would involve the 
concept of change of behavior to what is, at least superficiallyj a 
constant environment. One might therefore say that to learn is to 
change reactions through interaction with the environment. 

What are the ways in which reactions may change? They are: (ft) 
a reaction may cease to occur, or perhaps, more strictly speaking, the 
probability of the occurrence of the reaction decreases; (b) a reaction 
may change its form—for example, running instead of walking; (c) the 
probability of the reaction occurring is increased. 

It is specified by many authorities that the change in reaction 
should result in an adaptation of the organism to its environment if 
it is to be designated learning. That would eliminate as learning all 
changes that do not contribute to the preservation of the organism. 

It is specified by other authorities tliat the change in reactions 
should be in the direction of decreasing tlie amount of energy that 

the organism uses to get to his goal. 

Broadly considered, these specifications are unnecessary. Learning 
designates any change in reactions arising from interaction with the 
environment, not attributable to maturation, regardless of the result 
to the organism. 
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There is a second in which i:he term learning' may be used. 
One may refer to a cJiange nhtliin tlie orgajii.siii tJiat does not at the 
moment make itself apparcnl. in its reactions, In this case one is re¬ 
ferring to acquisition rather than jDerformance, When latent learning 
is discussed later in the chapteij it will 1)e evident that learning is 
used in the sense of acquisition. It will also be obvious, nowever, 
that the only indication of acquisition is in terms of i^erformance. 


Distribution of Learning Ability in the Phylogenetic Scale 

The ability to learn is preeminently a characteristic of the normal 
hninaii being. However, this capacity is also present, in varying 
degrees, in animals below man in tlie phylogenetic scale. In fact, 
there is evidence that indicates that all species (from the unicellular 
animals upward) are capable of leai'ning- Only some species have 
been investigated in this comiection, but the sampling is sufficient 
to justify tlie statement.^ 

To be sure, the extent to whicli modilieation of reactions takes 
place varies widely in di/ferenc species. One Trould not expect a par.i- 
mecium, for example, to l«arn a problem in calculus; but then a 
jjaramccinm does not meet calciilii.s jjroblems in its environment. 
Howevej'j it by some decree of an experimenter it ivere required to 
do so or die, it ivoiild be forced to tlie latter fate. In other words, 
the relatively simple organisation of the pEirainecium does not per¬ 
mit it to solve these comjdex jjroblems. Generally speaking, there is 
a low positive correlation between the position of each species in 
the phylogenetic scale and the complexity of the tasks that it is able 
to Icarii, 

There are many factors that prevent this correlation from ap¬ 
proaching perfectiom One of the outstanding of these is the extent 
to wliidi instinctive beJiavior is predominant in some animals, par^ 
ticularly the insects. In many of these organisms, the instinctive 
equipment is so closely, so rigidly adjusted to the normal environ- 
meiiL of tlie species that it is only with great diflicuUy that their 
behavior can be modihed through experience. 

It is interesting to compare the relative advantages and disadvan- 
tage.s of the tu^o modes of getting on in the world. This comparison 


^ A siiminnry of tlie knowledge contcrning the learning ability of cliacient .species U 
given by M. V, Washburn, T/ie Animftl iUijid. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
i93(!. 
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is most vivid when made between the human species, which empha¬ 
sizes learning as the chief mode ol adaptation, and the social insects, 
which use primarily the instinctive approach. 

For practically all of human learned behavior we can find a proto¬ 
type in instinctive behavior. A few examples are: the cultivation oE 
plants for food; the care o£ other animals for Eood; and the carrying 
on of organized rs'arfare, It is apparent that the behaviors are very 
similar whether learned or instinctive. A comparison of the two leads 
to the following conclusions; 

1. Adaptation to rapidly changing environmental conditions can usually 
be made more eIRciently through learned rather than through instinc¬ 
tive behavior. 

2. New modes oE adaptation can be handed down quickly to offspring 
in the form of social inheritance by animals that use learning as the 
chief mode of adaptation. 

3. Previous learning can be incorporated into present learning, thus 
making a cumulative process within the individual. This, although 
possible, is less characteristic of instinctive behavior. 

4. Adaptation by learning, however, usually requires a long tutorial 
period for each individual. Tliis is not a very efficient procedure. 

5. Learned behavior is subject to forgetting so that behavior once learned 
may not later be available to the organism and the learning process 
must be repeated. Forgetting does not occur in instinctive behavior, 

6. Learning frequently leads to conllicts in the life of the individual and 
thus may produce neurotic conditions. These phenomena usually lead 
to much inefficiency, at least from the point of view of the social group. 
Animals that adapt primarily by instinct do not siilfer conflicts and 
neuroses. 

7. Organisms exhibiting little else than instinctive behavior are more 
homogeneous, In organisms that rely upon learning there is great 
heterogeneity of capacity and attainments. This tends to produce a 
disruption of the social group. 

a. In those organisms that rely upon learning there is always the possi^ 
bility that the individual will form habits that are undesirable from 
the point of view of either liis own or group welfare. The danger of 
undesirable behavior is minimized in the instinctive organisms, 

9, Other comparisons may be made, but the above are enough to indicate 
the nature of the problem. 

Nature, speaking metaphorically, is performing an experiment to 
determine the relative effectiveness of these two modes of adaptation. 
On the one hand she lias endowed the social insects with practically 
complete instinctive equipment and placed them at the apex of the 
development of the invertebrate animals. Standing at the apex of 
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the vertebrate series is man with his highly developed learning 
equipment. 

To a large extent man and the insects are enemies and competi¬ 
tors. Only time can tell iC the issue between instinct and learning 
will be joined to the point oC decision. 

Although, as we have indicated, learning ability is lound tlirongh- 
oiit the phylogenetic scale, in this chapter we shall confine ourselves 
to learning plienomena in the maminalian series. Some limitations 
must be fixed, and it is the mammals that have received the most 
experimental attention in recent years. 

Typical Methods o[ Studying Animal Learning 

Sdentists of America, Geniiajiy, and Rtissia have contzihuted their 
respective methods for the study of learning in animals. 

Conditioning 

The Russian scientist, Pavlov, has developed the conditioned re¬ 
sponse (CR) method of conditioning. Pavlov and his students studied 
conditioning for more than a quarter of a century. In addition, there 
are thousands of conditioning experiments described by researchers 
in other parts of the world. Consequently there has grown around 
the method a terminology peculiar to it, Also the various phenomena 
of conditioning have formed a basis for the formulation of theories 
of learning. The conditioned response is looked upon by some 
theorists as the fundamental paradigm of all learning. They believe 
that even the most complex of human activity can be reduced to the 
principles of conditioning. Because of this great emphasis it is de¬ 
sirable that at least a few of the terms and principles of conditioning 
become a part of the student's psychological equipment. 

To start with, tJze expez'imenter has within Jiis control a stimulus 
that will elicit the reaction in which he is interested, In the case of 
Pavlov, this unconditioned stimulus (US) was usually the stimula¬ 
tion of food in tlie mouth of a hungry dog, The reaction was sali¬ 
vation, The secretion of saliva as the result of oral food stimulation 
in a hungry clog may be considered a matter of hereditary constitu¬ 
tion. However, any stimulus that will elicit the desired response at 
the start of the experiment is the US, even though its production 
of the response is the result of previous learning. 

In conditioning, the learning consists of causing a previously in- 
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effective stimulus to produce the behavior that is elicited by the US. 
This is done by producing the presently ineffective stimulus slightly 
before the US. Eventually this new stimulus will elicit the response, 
and it is called the conditioned stimulus (GS). 

However, after the GS has been caused to elicit the response, it 
is found that any other stimuli in the same sensory modality as the 
CS ivill also produce the response, although usually to a lesser extent. 
Pavlov used the term generalization to indicate this phenomenon. 
There has been some discussion in recent years concerning the reality 
of generalization. Lashley and Wade (30) categorically deny that 
training from one stimulus, the GS, "irradiate to produce association 
with similar stimuli, with a strength of association proportional to 
the degree of similarity." Hull (16), who uses what he ternrs primary 
stimulus generalization as an integral part of his theory, is not con¬ 
vinced by Lashley and Wade's arguments. 

Another important phenomenon associated with conditioning is 
that of experimental extinction. It happens that in Pavlov's experi¬ 
ments the US also played the role of an incentive. At least this is 
true when he was using food as the US. In order to establish a con¬ 
ditioned response, the dog must be hungry (the drive) and, of course, 
the food is die proper source of satisfaction for this hunger. 

In the conditioned response, as in all learned behavior, when the 
incentive is consistently witlrheld or rendered ineffective by a prevL 
ous satiation of the drive, the learned activity deteriorates. In the 
case of conditioning this means that the conditioned response gradu¬ 
ally reduces in magnitude upon successive repetition of the CS 
without the US. This reduction of the CR is termed experimenlal 
extinction. 

A rather unusual phenomenon associated with experimental ex¬ 
tinction is known as spontaneous recovery. If, as a result of successive 
applications of die CS without the incentive, the GR is reduced 
markedly and the animal is then allowed to rest, the CR will be 
found to have recovered to a slight degree. Spontaneous recovery is 
soon eliminated if the CS is again given a few times without the 
incentive. 

Most authors designate Pavlov's work on conditioning as classical 
conditionings and designate those cases of conditioning in which the 
US is not simultaneously the incentive as instrumental conditioning. 
Ill many of the latter situations the US is not identifiable by the 
experimenter. Some writers speak of its nonidentifiability as simply 
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a result of lack of siilTicienl: acuity oE observation, and thereby imply 
that die US nmst be there. Otlier autiiorities (4?) insist that there 
i.s no u.se in assuming tliat ivhicli cannot be identiried, and speak of 
sncli apparently iininstigatecl behavior as operant. An example oE this 
Ijchavior that Jias been extensively studied is bar-jn'cssing by the rat, 
Tlie apjiai'iilns is arranged so that n'hen the hungry animal presses 
the bar a iht of food drops clown witlun his reach. The stiniulns. if 
any, tliat initiates die bar-pressing is not apparent, However, a CS 
may be quickly connected to this behavior and the bar-pressing in 
die ab.sence of food may be extinguished to the CS, Experimental evi¬ 
dence widi reference to instrumental conditioning has been widely 
used in the development of some of the theories of learning. 

Tlie student should rememlier that in liodi classical and instni- 
meiital conditioning the experimenter is limiting his observations to 
only a small portion of tiie animal's behavior^ LikGud.se, Ins attention 
is fixed upon a limited portion of the stimulus complex in -which, 
the animal operates. Because of such necessarily restricted observa¬ 
tions ive are soinetiines led to erroneous idca.s, Ff)r example, dia¬ 
grams are often drfnvn that imply that the re.sponse to the CS is 
identical udth that to the US. Such is never the case if the complete 
vcsjmnscs made to the rc.spective stimuli are examined. 

LikewisCj the animal is living in a Hiix of stimuli. An identical 
stimulus complex is never possible fraiu one time to another, no 
matter lunv conscientious the experimenter is in the control of the 
situation. In this connection it is probably .safe to say tiiat Pavlov 
and Ins students exercised a much greater control oyer the sdimilus 
complex of their experimental animals than any other researchers. 
Certainly their control was much closer than that found in the work 
of those who use problem boxes, mazes, and so on, or even that found 
in the work on instrumental conditioning. 

If one exaniiue.'i conditioning in a Jiistorical perspective it becomes 
apparent that the Aristotelian law of contiguity covers the process. 
It is obvious that, in conditioning, the experimenter manipulates the 
situation So that tile CS is brought int(3 a contiguous relationship 
witli the re.sponse. Tlius it may be said that a connection or a.ssocia- 
Lion is formed bet\reen them. The exception to this arrangement is 
found in the trace conditioned response. In this case the CS is given 
and terminated before the US ^sdth its accompanying response is 
presented to the animal. Perhaps Pavlov, being a physiologist rather 
dian a psychologist, knew nothing of the “law of contiguity," hut 
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nevertheless he assumed thatj in. order to get a connectioiij a con- 
tiguity must exisr:. Me Jiypothecateci that the GS leaves a trace in the 
nervous system that remains to bridge the gap between the GS and 
the US. Because only a short interval oE time can be used between the 
GS and US, he assumed that this trace must be o£ short duration and 
unstable. The concept of the trace is, of course, in the nature of a 
hypothetical construct designed to account for the observed facts. 

There are a number of other terms and concepts used in the field 
of conditioning, but these are left for discussion in reference to the 
formation of discriminations and the development of learning dreory. 

Trial and error 

Of the American methods, the two that are most often used are; 
(a) the problem box method, which was first employed under con¬ 
trolled experimental conditions by Thorndike (50), and (b) the ma/e 
methodj contributed by Small (48). 

The maze is, essentially, a tortuous pathway, usually iv'ith some 
blind alleys or culs-cle-sac. It is pardcularly adapted to the rat, al¬ 
though it has been used with other species, including the human 
being. The rat, because it is easily maintained in good health, multb 
plies rapidly, is active and alert, and is economical to feed, is used 
a great deal by experimenters in the field of animal psychology. 
Many experiments on learning have the rat as the subject and the 
maze as the problem. Figure 1 shows the ground plan and detail of a 
maze that has been used by several investigators. It will be noted that 
die maze is composed of T-shaped units, a unit that has become the 
standard in maze construction.^ 

The problem box is a box or cage with a door fitted in it. This 
door is held shut by a latch or hook. In some experiments, the animal 
is placed inside the box, his task being to learn how to open the 
door in order to get out and to secure his food—the usual incentive. 
In others, the problem is to get into the box. The problem box has 
never been as widely used as the maze, probably because an error 
is not as easily defined and recorded as in the latter. It is, however, 
a very useful technique for some species, such as monkeys and apes, 
that are not particularly adapted to the maze situation. 

The maze and problem-box techniques are most frequently used in 


2 A coiTipsivison oE many dlflereiit patleins ot mazes will be round in L, H, Warner 
and G, J. Warden, "The Development ol a Standard Animal Maze/' Ardtives o[ Psy- 
ciwhgyj 1927, No, 93, pp^ 1-35. 
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experimentation on trial-and-error learning. This is the "type" ol: 
learning that has been emphasized by American investigatorsj prob¬ 
ably because of the influence of Thorndike (50), xvho conducted one 
of the primary investigations in the field of animal psychology. He 
used cats in a simple latch-type problem box, with hunger as the 
drive. Me noted that on its first introduction to tiie box, the cat 



rig. 1. The Floor Finn of the Stone MuUiple-T-Mazc. This particular pattern ivas 
devised by Sione and used in a number oC invcstigriLlons. The short solid lines indicate 
doors that arc let down bclilnd the rat to prevent retracing, The clashed lines represent 
diiinniy doors, causing the lilind alley and the true path to have ilie same appearance 
to the animal from the choice poliiL. 


would make a number of reactions, such as clawing, scratching, push¬ 
ing, mewing, biting, striking, and so forth. These movements were 
performed more or less at random throughout tlie entire area of the 
box. Eventually, provided the cat persisted in its behavior, it would 
by chance hit the latch and the door ^v'ould fly open. The cat could 
then walk out of the box and eat its food. The following day the cat 
was again put into the box and the wJioIe procedure repeated. As 
days went by, the behavior of the cat tended to be more and more 
concentrated in the region of the latch. This fact would cause the 
hitting of the latch more quickly. The end result was that the cat 
eliminated practically all movements within the box except those 
required to trip the latch, and was then able to escape from the box 
immediately. Thus we have the completion of a process of triaband- 
error learning. 
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Because the maze and problem-box techniques do emphasize trial- 
and-error learning to the exclusion of other possibly more intelligent 
types of behaviotj Kohler, the German psychologist, has criticized 
them. In this connection, Kohler (29) writes: 

American animal psychology makes animals (or people) seek the way 
out of the mazes, over the whole o[ which there is no general survey 
from any point inside; the first time they get out is, therefore, necessarily' 
a matter of chance, and so, for these scientists, the chief question is how 
the experience gained in such circumstances can be applied in further 
tests. In intelligence tests of the nature of our roundabout-way experh 
mentSj everything depends upon the situation being surveyable by the 
subject from the outset. 

Kohler likewise objects to Thorndike's use of problem boxes. He 
writes a criticism in the following strain: 

It is somewhat astonishing to find that (in Thorndike's experiments) 
cats and dogs were frequently placed in cages containing the extreme end 
only of one or the other mechanismj or allowing a view of ropes or other 
parts of the mechanism, but from which a survey over the whole arrange¬ 
ment was not possible. 

Insight 

To overcome the difhculties that he believes to be inherent in 
the traditional American experimentation, Kohler makes use of the 
"roundabout" method. Experiments of this type are designed in such 
a manner that the animal can survey the situation and has the 
opportunity to understand, if lie can, the relationships involved. 

The term insight has been emphasized by the German Gestalt 
school of psychology, of which Kohler is one of the leading propo¬ 
nents. However, its point of emphasis^tliat some of the louver 
animals may react to a relationship if given the opportunity—has 
been shown, although not emphasized, in earlier experiments. For 
example, Kinamann (27) showed tliat monkeys will react to a re¬ 
lationship between two greys rather than to either of two specific 
greys. 

However, without attempting a specific definition of insight, we 
may observe the results of an experiment that indicates this ability. 
Professor Kohler's chimpanzee, Sultan, which had previously learned 
to rake in food with a bamboo pole, was one day presented with two 
poles that could be fitted together to form a longer stick. The food, 
a banana, Was placed on the ground outside the cage. It was just far 
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enough away so chat Sultan could not reach it with eidier pole no 
matter liow hard he tried. When this proved futile he pulled a box 
toward the side of the cage outside of which lay the banana. This 
is an example of what Kohler called a "bad error." Soon, hoivever, 
he performed a “good error." He pushed one stick out as far as it 
would go and with the other stick in his hand gradually pushed the 
loose stick toirards the objective. By this means he actually touched 
the banana. This procedure meant, however, that the stick on the 
ground had to be handed hack to him by the experimenter. 

The experiment continued for over an hour and it looked as if 
Sultan was going to fail die test. Kohler, therefore, returned to the 
house leaving die keeper to watch Sultan who had retained his sticks. 
Sultan had apparently also abandoned the problem and squatted in 
the cage playing with the sticks, as is the habit of chimpanzees. As 
lie played, apparently indi/Terent to the lure, iie found himself 
accidentally holding one stick in each hand in such a way that the 
tivo sticks lay in a straight line. He pushed die smaller a little way 
into the larger stick and whih so doing started running towards the 
side of die cage where the banana was located. He extended the 
double stick between, the bars and began to draw in the banana, 

I-Iowevei'j tile sticks came apart. This was a minor misfortune for 
Sultan, but a fortunate circum.stance from the experimenter's point 
of view, because Sultan now took the two sticks and firmly pushed 
them together, then proceeded to go after the fruit again. This indi¬ 
cated to the experimenter that the animal had really gi'asped tiie 
relationship between the length of the double pole and securing the 
banana. 

This grasping of relationship, especially in the sudden fashion as 
indicated by Sultan putting the sticks together on the run, is an 
example of insight. Another is an experiment performed by Tolmaii 
and Hoiizik (53) with rats. The apparatus is a form of the elevated- 
patluvay type of maze, that is, the alleys are formed by strips of Avood 
Avithoiu sidcAvalls. The.se strips are raised a sufficient distance from 
the floor to prevent the rats' jumping olf. The diagram of tlie maze 
is shown in Fig. 2. The gate is arranged so that the Aveight of the 
rat upon it will cause it to loiver and allow die animal to go through. 
As soon as he is through, hoAvever, it closes again so that he cannot 
go back. 

The animals are given preliminary training in the apparatus in 
order to accustom them to the experimental situation and also to 
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set up in them preferential tendencies with reference to the three 
pathways to the food. Rats as a rule will learn rather quickly to take 
the shortest pathway to food when several of various lengths are pre¬ 
sented to them. Consequently^ in this experiment, the animals ivill 
soon learn to prefer Path Ij of the three possibilities. To persuade 
them to take one of the other pathways, it is necessary to put block A 



Fiff. Ground Plan of Elevated Maze UiTcd by Tolmaii anti Honzlk. (See texL.) 

in Path J. This forces them to return to the bifurcation of the paths 
and to choose either Path ^ or Path 3, Of these, the rats will prefer 
Path 2. This is shown by the fact that of a total of 1,357 runs made 
by the 15 rats with block A in place, 1,229 (90.57 per cent) were on 
Path 2, and the remainder on Patli 3, 

At this point, then, the situation is as follows; It the rats are put 
in the maze without blocks of any kind, they will, in the vast ma¬ 
jority of cases, take Path 1; if, however. Path 1 is blocked at Aj they 
willj in the majority of cases, take Path 2. The crucial test trial to 
determine whether the animals show insight is initiated by removing 
block A and putting in block B, The animals will run to block B 
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over Path Ij but they will, of course, have to return to the bifurcation 
of the paths. The tendency, as indicated before, is now to take Path 
However, it the animals show insight into the situation, they will 
take Path 3, because under these circumstances, with the block at By 
Path £ is also blocked so far as getting to die food is concerned* The 
results show that 14 of the 15 rats took Path 3. The following quota¬ 
tion is taken from the authors' report: 

n the taking of Path 2 or Path i after retuni from block B were a matter 
of pure chance, similar to the tossing of a coin, the probability of 14 out 
of 15 rats taking Path 3 and one rat taking Piitli 2 would be *00046. The 
actual result of 14 rats taking Path 3 and one rat taking Path 2 on the 
first test run indicates, therefore, a very decided “loading" in favor of Path 
3j in spite of the fact that the "loading" during the training period was 
just the reverse, viz., in favor of Path 2, 

This "loading" consists presumably in die ability of the animal to 
grasp the relationship of the position of block B to the commoness 
of Paths 1 and B at this point, That is, the animal shows "insight." 
It should be emphasized that this experimental setup allows the 
animal to survey the total situation, since there are no sidewalls on 
tiie maxe, Tolinan and Honzik (53) also used a maze oC a similar 
pattern udth skleiralls and a similar experimental procedure, with 
negative resuhs. These results give support to Kohler's contention 
that the animal iniist be allowed to survey the total situation if it is 
to grasp relationships. 

In vic^v of the interest in the problem of insight it is unfortunate 
that no precise defnidon of that term is available. It should be em¬ 
phasized that a reaction to a relaLionship is not sulTicient to impute to 
the animal any extraordinary ability. If a positively phoLotropic ani¬ 
mal is placed between two lights of different intensities, the path 
that the animal travels will be determined by the relative intensities 
of the two lights. The animal here is reacting to a relationship, but 
its reaction is not a proof of insight* Of course, a tropism is a native 
and relatively invariable type of behavior. 

Is one to believe, then, that there is evidence of insight when the 
animal, in a situation for which it does not have a native response, 
jnoceecis to react to a relationship? Wlmt ai’e die distinguisjiing char¬ 
acteristics of insight? Pechstein and Brown (43) have searched the 
literature on this subject and listed what they call the "criteria of 
insight learning." In a somewhat abbreviated form these are: [a) 
immediate solution of the problem; or (/?), if the problem is complex, 
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almost immediate solution preceded by some trial-and-error be¬ 
havior; (c) reaction to the situation as a whole; (d) responses to 
meaningful relationships in a situation; and (s) in this response, 
evidence of mental activity, that is, survey of the problematical 
situation and maintenance of an attitude of concentrated atteution. 
Even to the most casual reader it should be obvious that some of these 
criteria raise more questions than they answer—for example, what is 
a meaningful relationship, to whom is it meaningful, and from what 
point of reference? 

The Learning Curve 

In the study of learning, it is convenient to represent the learner's 
progress by graphical means. American methods usually represent 
the speed of behavioral modification by the rate at which time or 
errors are eliminated. The tendency in recent years has been to 
place greater reliance upon error records, especially in the maze 
problem. 



Fig. 3. Learning Curve o£ a Group of Rats on a Mnltlplc-T Type of Mrzc. If si 
siifTiciejit number oC trisils ivere given, the curve ^voiikl coiuinuc its down^vaid coiivac 
until it reached the bRse line, The £olid line is rrom the data, The dashed line is in¬ 
serted to illustrate the general form of the curve, 
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The rate of elimination of errors is most conveniently shown by 
plotting a learning curve. Figure 3 shows a learning curve based upon 
the mean error record per trial of a group of 103 rats that were given 
one trial per day in running a maze Eor 25 days. The dashed line has 
been inserted to bring out more clearly the general form of the 
curve. It is seen that there is a relatively rapid descent (ascent if 
correct responses are used instead of errors) of the curve in the Urst 
few trialsj and that the rate of descent gradually decreases with pro¬ 
gressive trials, This type of curve is for this reason called a negativeiy 
accelerated curve, and is the usual form of the curve based upon 
trial-and-eiTor learning. It is characteristic of much human as well 
as animal learning. 

If, however, some [actor that affects the course of learning is varied, 
there will be a change in the rate of descent of this curve as compared 
with the curve obtained under the standard control conditions. The 
learning curves are, therefore, useful in showing graphically the ef¬ 
fect of changing experimental conditions. The curves may also have 
a further value if subjected to an adequate mathematical analysis 
(60). This question, liowcver, is beyond the scope of this book. 

While it i.s possilile to picture the progress of both conditioning 
and insight learning in graphical form, the fact is that such graphs 
do not add greatly to the understanding of the experiments in those 
(iekls. 


The Relation of Learning to Certain Variable Factors 

A determination of the factors that alTect the course of learning 
is of great theoretical and practical importance, Theoretically it helps 
us to understand better the fundamental nature of learning; and 
from the standpoint of practicality, every teacher, parent, and indus¬ 
trialist is interested in finding the factors that will increase the speed 
and efTiciency of learning. Many factors suspected of inlluencing the 
cour.se of learning have been investigated. Within the compass of this 
hook it is impossible to discuss them all. Only a tew will be chosen 
to indicate to the reader some of the possibilities. 

Motives and incentives 

To be able to learn, any organism must he active. This activity 
need not be in the skeletal muscles nor even in the other effectors of 
the body, although it is likely that in all cases the effectors are active 
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to some degree. Possibly the activity may be confined to the nervous 
system, but regardless oC locus it must be taking place somewhere in 
the organism. That state of activity that is related to a specific learn- 
ing process is known as the motive, or, in the lorver animals, drive. 
The incentive is that condition or situation thatj when it is attained 
by the organism, tends temporarily to reduce the drive. 

In the case of the human subject, motivation is recognized as a 
very potent factor in behavior even by the most casual observer. 
Nevertheless, human motivation is so complex as to be almost be¬ 
yond our present comprehension. In the human being there are not 
only the native biological drives—for example, hunger, thirst, sex— 
but also a great superstructure of learned motives through which the 
underlying native foundation is seen only obscurely, 

The lower animals, however, have stuck closer to the biological 
"springs of action." The animal grows luingTy and eats; it becomes 
thirsty and drinks; its sex glands periodically become active and it 
engages in normal sex behavior. When these and a few other needs 
are taken care of, the animal is quiescent. Thus it presents a much 
simpler situation Cor the study of drives than does the human subject, 

Even in the case of the animal, however, the relation of drives 
and incentives to learning is not entirely clear. So while it is no more 
than common sense to say that speedy learning cannot occur without 
the influence of drive, there is the question of whether the drive and 
its corresponding incentive actually affect the process of acquisition 
or only the performance of the act. 

Blodgett (2) was the original investigator of this matter, using rats 
as subjects. His general procedure was to allow hungry rats (hunger 
was the drive) to explore a maze, but without finding food (the in¬ 
centive) at the exit of the maze. He used three groups of animals. 
Group 1 (the control group containing 3G rats) ran the maze indi¬ 
vidually once a day for seven days, and were "allowed to eat for three 
minutes in the food box at the end of each run/^ Group 2 (containing 
36 rats, litter mates of Group 1), was treated like Group 1 except 
that it found no food in the food box for the first six days, Each rat 
was kept in the food box for two minutes, and one hour later was fed 
in another cage, On the seventh, eighth, and nindi days, they were 
treated exactly as Group 1 had been. Group 3 (containing 25 rats) 
was treated like Group 2 except that food was introduced on the 
diird day instead of the seventh. 

Figure 4 shows the error curves for these three groups. It is quite 
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obvious that little or no learning occurs, to judge by performance, as 
long as the incentive is not given at the completion of the run. How¬ 
ever, some acquisition is taking place, as is shown by the very great 
drop in the curves for Groups 2 and B on the day following that on 
which they first found food in the food box. This acquisition has 
been termed by Blodgett laUml learnmg, 



Since BJodgett's original experiment, the research on latent learm 
ing has been pushed vigorously becatise of the significance of the 
results for learning theory, Rival theorists are seemingly willing to 
rest their case on the aiisiver to this question of the reality of latent 
learning. The theoretical implication will have to wait for a subse¬ 
quent chapter (Chapter 8). Now it is possible only to present some 
of the conflicting evidence in a way that points out the main lines 
of attack. 

Recent investigators have for the most part used a simple T-maze 
as their apparatus. This simplification arises out of their desire to 
reduce the situation to its fundamentals and to eliminate^ as far as 
possible, complicating factors, The issue of latent learning has re¬ 
duced itself to this question: Can the animal learn the location of 
an incentive although he docs not partake of the incentive either 
because the appropriate drive is satiated or because the incentive is 
behind barriers that permit it to stimulate only bis distance receptors? 
Or to put the matter in the terminology of rival theorists; Can the 
animal learn a "cognition" of the location of an incentive during a 
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period in ^^diitli he is stimulated by the incentive but is not "rein¬ 
forced" by it? 

The general plan of the experiments is to place water in the goal 
box at the end of one arm of the T-inaze and food in the goal box at 
the other end, The animals are then treated in one of the following 
ways: 

1. One drive (either hunger or thirst) is raised to a high level by depriva¬ 
tion of the proper incentive and the other is satiated- The animals are 
then run in the T-ina/e and, of coursej find an appropriate incentive in 
one arm. Tliey are, however, forced to go to the other goal box an 
equal number of times where they are presumably stimulated by the 
inappropriate incentive but do not partake of it because of their 
satiated condition for the corresponding drive. After some specjTied 
number of trials the experimenter reverses the drive condition so that 
the formerly inappropriate incentive becomes the approjiriate one. 
Latent learning in this experiment would be indicated if the aniinal.s 
immediately were to reverse their preferred turn at the bifurcation of 
the T and go the side of the previously inappropriate incentive. 
Kendler (25) did an experiment of this kind and found in the test trial 
that the animals continued to go into the arm that had led to the 
appropriate incentive during the training. Thus the anirnals did not 
show latent learning in his experiment, 

2. The two drives (hunger and thirst) are satiated and the animals are 
allowed to run for a specilied number of trials through a T-maze in 
which water is in one arm and lood in the other. Since the animals are 
satiated they will partake of neither of these. The animals are caused 
to go to each arm an equal number of trials. The Lest is to raise one 
drive while leaving the other satiated and to determine if the animals 
wall now go to the arm that contains the appropriate incentive to a 
significantly greater extent than chance expectation. Meehl and Mac- 
Corquodale (il) performed an experiment of this type. Their results 
indicate that latent learning did occur, or, in other words, some rats 
did form cognitions of the locations of the respective incentives. They 
question, however, that these cognitions are formed in the absence of 
reinforcement and, therefore, speak of them as ''phenomenological 
cognitions." Their discussion of this point becomes too theoretical to 
be treated here. 

3. A third variation is to use one iinsatiated and one satiated drive. The 
appropriate incentive for the unsatiated drive is put in both goal boxes 
while the incentive for the satiated drive is put in only one. The 
animal is forced by experimental manipulation to go an equal number 
of trials to each end of the T-maze where he can partake of the in¬ 
centive appropriate to his iinsatiated drive. In the test trial the drives 
are reversed in reference to the state of satiation. The question is: Will 
the animals now go, beyond chance expectation, to die end where they 
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had previously experienced die inappropriate incentive since it: has 
now become an appropriate one? Kendler and Mencher (26) did an 
experiment of this type and found that the rats had not formed a 
cognition of the location of the inappropriate incentive during the 
training trials. 

d. Still a fourth variation that might be tried, although no one seems as 
yet to have performed the experiinentj would be to use two unsatiated 
drives (hunger and thirst) and put the incentives in the goal boxes as in 
method 1. However, the incentives could be covered in such a way 
that they ivould stimulate the distance sense organs of the animal but 
the animal could not partake of them, The animals would be forced 
to go an equal number of times to each side lor the purpose of equating 
their turning tendencies. The test would consist in satiating one drive 
and predicting that the animals would go to the side of the incentive 
appropriate to their remaining nnsatiated drive if latent learning had 
taken place. This technique would have at least one advantage over 
method 2 in that the animals would be much more active and thus the 
time spent by the experimenter would be greatly decreased. 

It has been indicated that the experimenters have concentrated on 
the T-inaze in investigating the latent learning problem in order to 
simplify the situation, It is obvious, however, that many factors are 
still involved that may l^e influential to a degree unknown. For ex¬ 
ample, wliat do forced trials do to the learning of the animal or 
what do they do to prevent an animal from attaining aii appropriate 
incentive by the use of barriers? Is there a phenomenon of frustra¬ 
tion to contend ivitli? What is the influence of secondary reinforcevs 
in these experimental situations? Many other questions of a like 
nature remain unans’wered. 

Regardless of how the question of acquisition without reinforce¬ 
ment may be settled, there are many prol)lems concerning the re¬ 
lationship of drives and incentives to learning that are less ambiguous 
in their solution. For example, can the drive determine which of two 
or more potential habits will function at tlie moment? Leeper (31) 
and Hull (14) have evidence that the rat will behave in accordance 
^vith the prevailing drive of the inoment. On some days the animals 
were thirsty when put in the problem situation; on others they were 
hungry. The apparatus was arranged so that a rat could find water 
by turning right or food by turning left at a certain point. Both 
routes were equally available at all times. Will the rat on thirsty 
days turn right and on hungry days turn left? The rats could and did 
learn to do this, 

Whether it is correct to say that the animals were reacting on the 
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basis of hunger or thirst is lendeied doubtful by the results of a 
somewhat similar experiment by Heron (11). After having trained 
the animals, this experimenter ran a control in which the aninials 
were deprived of both food and water. These animals reacted as if 
they were hungry, but when water u^as pumped into their stomachs 
they acted as if they were thirsty. Also, if they were given both food 
and water before running, they acted as if they were thirsty, although 
running slowly. It would appear that these animals were reacting 
as if thirsty when their stomachs were full, and as if hungry when 
their stomachs were empty regardless of how the stomach got empty 
or fulh It is obvious that we need much more experimental evidence 
before the so-called "drive stimuli" are understood. 

Another problem of great interest is the probable effect of delaying 
access to the incentive after the animal has completed the perform¬ 
ance. Likewise, when punishment is used for incorrect responses, 
what will be the eEect of delaying the punishment after the error 
has been made? The answer to the question of delayed access to food 
is to be found in the rvork of Wolfe (Gl). He used a single T-maze 
ill which the problem was to learn udiich ivay to turn for food- 
There was a detention chamber in both the correct and incorrect 
pathway immediately beyond the bifurcation of the central patlnvay. 
If the rat turned correctly he was detained according to the schedule 
given in the hrst coiumn of Table 1 und then released and allowed 
to go to the food. If the animal turned incorrectly it was detained 
according to the same schedule and then returned to the entrance for 
another trial. 

TABLE 1 

(5ince there are only truo aUerimlhes in t/ie simple T-M/tzcj the mean expected chance 
success is 50 per cent. The D/a vtilios are calculated on the basis o[ the obtained mean 
percentage of success in relation to the mean chance expectancy.) 


Delays 

Mean % of Success 

D/(r 

0 seconds 

70.5 

13.6 

5 

75.0 

11.4 

30 

63,8 

5.5 

1 ininiite 

G0.5 

4,4 

11/2 ■■ 

(31,B 

4.9 

5 

61.3 

‘J.9 

10 

Dfl.5 

3.4 

20 

51,B 

1.0 


The data o£ Table 1 indicate that all except the 20-minute group 
scored successes signihcantly above chance; in other words, learning 
had occurred. However, beginning with the .^0-second delay there 
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is a marked decrease m the number of successes. Therefore, the con¬ 
clusion is that incentive should be given as quickly as possible after 
the act that it is intended to reward. 

A similar situaLion obtains with reference to punishment. Warden 
and Diamond (57) have carried out experiments relative to this ques¬ 
tion, using a very simple problem with rats. The punishment used 
ivas electric shock. In this case a delay of four seconds produced a 
marked increase in errors over a zero-second delay. 

The above conclusions regarding the effect of delayed reward and 
punishment have been called into doubt by Perin's (44) experiment 
on delayed reward in which an effort ivas made to eliminate the 
effects of secondary reiuEorcers. This concept o£ secondary rewards 
Inis been emphasized by Hull (15). He believes that any stimulus 
that is present at the time an organism is receiving a primary reward 
(that is, a rew^ard that satisfies a biological drive) becomes rewarding 
also. According to this notion the stimuli from the sides of a food 
box acquire reward value to the animal. 

Therefore, to get the pure effect of delaying a reward these sec¬ 
ondary rewards would have to be rendered ineffective or delayed 
also. When Perin did this he found that no learning will occur if 
the incentive is delayed for about flS seconds, based upon an extra¬ 
polation of his curve from the 20-second group. However, it is fairly 
certain that Perin did not have complete control of the secondary 
rewards, and Spence (40) believes that if such control M^ere complete 
there would be no learning beyond a zero delay. 

The whole question of the effect and value of piuiisliment has 
been reopened by the experimental results of a number of investi¬ 
gators, notably, Thorndike (51), Muenzinger (42), and Tolman {54), 
Althotigh these results are most significant in relation to theories in 
learning, whicli is not the [province of this chapter, we may give them 
some attention at this point. 

Figure 5 is a reproduction of a diagram from a report by Muen- 
zingcr. This experimenter used rats in a ligiit-dark discrimination ex¬ 
periment. As the ligure indicates, he used three groups: no-shock; 
shock for correct response; and sliock for wrong rcspon.se. All groups 
received food for correct responses and in each trial ivere left in the 
apparatus until they made the correct response. Although conditions 
were somewhat different, the results of this experiment are in general 
accordance with the Warden and Aylesworth experiment, but it is 
surprising that there is no staLi.sLically significant difference between 
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die shock-right Find shock-wrong groups. It would have been heresy 
a few years ago even to have considered giving punishment for correct 
responses; yet in this experiment it seems to make little diiTereace 
for which kind of response the punishment is given. The results 



Fig. 5. GiiiiiiiIaLivc Error Curves of Tliree Gtoupjf oE Rats Treated ns Indicated on 

the Graphs* (From Muenzinger.) 

of the Other investigators mentioned, while differing in many respects 
from those of Muenzinger, all agree in questioning the traditional 
concept of the effect of punishment in learning. 

Other factors in relation to learning 

Extended space has been given to motivational factors in relation 
to learning because of tlieir great systematic and theoretical im¬ 
portance. Even there, however, the discussion has not been complete 
because of space limitations. The same limitations make it impossible 
to discuss the many other factors that have been investigated in 
relation to learning. A partial list of these factors is; (a) distribution 
of practice; (h) whole versus pan learning; (c) length ot material to 
be learned: (d) emotional disturbances; (e) sex; (/) drugs; (g) ligation 
of arteries supplying the brain; (k) temperature; (i) oestrous cycle; 
(j) endocrine glands; (/t) surgical interference with the nervous sys- 
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tein; {/) positive and negative transfer; (m) retroactive inhibition; 
(n) ivakefiilness; (o) brain lipids; (p) age; (q) diet; (r) tuitional 
controls; and (j) electroshock. 

Cues Used in Learning 

"If amount of experimentation is indicative, then the rat has 
the human being thoroughly puzzled as to how it Rnds its ivay 
through and finally learns the maze." This sentence, taken from the 
first revision of this book, was ivriLten almost ten years ago. The 
puzzlement continues, if, in fact, it has not grown ivoise. 

In experiments on sensory discrimination (see Chapter 10) there 
is no problem, since tlie animal is forced to use a certain sense organ 
if the experiment is well controlled. In maze learning, however, the 
solution is not nearly so easy. 

An analysis of the situation produces the l;ollo^\^ing statements: 
(rt) Certain factors in the environment may act upon the organism to 
force it to go in certain directions without the intervention of the 
sense organs, for example, gravity, friction, and so forth; (f;) Intra- 
maze cues—olfactory, visual, tactual, and other stimuli—may be asso¬ 
ciated by the animal with certain turns in the maze and may help 
it to learn the correct path, such cues serving as signposts; (c) The 
cues mentioned in category (/?) may lie in the extramaze environ¬ 
ment; (d) The rat may conceivably use only inlraorganic cues—for 
example, kinesthesis; (e) It is inconceivable that the factors in 
category (ft) could account for learning by themselves, but it is possi¬ 
ble that these factors could act together uuth those in any other 
category or in any combination of tliese categories; it is also possible 
that the organism can shift from cues in category (b), (c) or (d) to cues 
in any other category or combination of categories; (/) It is possible 
that the oi'ganism can integrate sensory processes from various 
sources ivith which to form a sort of map of the maze, and from then 
on be relatively free from the necessity of relying upon cues, although 
it ivoiikl seem tliat the organism Avniild occasionally have to check 
its position on the map through the ii.se of sensory information. An 
analysis of this sort is admittedly made from the if-I-were-the-rat 
position and only partially on the basis of experimentation, but, 
neverdieless, it should serve to indicate to the reader the complexity 
of the problem. 

Watson (58) was one of the early ivorkers on this problem and he 
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thought he had solved it. By a process of eliminating sensory fields, 
he came to the conclusion that the rat must learn the maze by the 
use ol? the muscle sense (Icinesthesis). He found that the animal could 
run the maze when one after another of its sense organs had been 
eliminated, although each elimination was performed, for the most 
part, in a different gTOUp of animals. Watson, however, knew of no 
method of eliminating the muscle sense, consequently he could give 
no positive proof of his contention by elimination. However, by 
means of a special maze in xi'hich the alleys could be shortened or 
lengthened, he believed that he had found positive proof. If, after 
the rat has learned the maze, the alleys are shortened, it will, accord¬ 
ing to Watson, run into the wallsj or, if the alleys are lengthened, it 
will try to turn before the end of the alley. These and other data 
caused him to make the statement, "'We seem forced to conclude that 
in the rat kinacsthetic arcs are the only ones necessary at any stage 
of the formation of this habit," He therefore resolved the "maze 
habit process into the functioning of a serially chained kinaesthedc 
arc system." 

This doctrine has received widespread attention and has been 
applied to many human habits of everyday life. It has also initiated 
much research, the result of which has been, however, to question 
Watson's conclusion that the maze habit is simply a concatenation 
of kinesthetic arcs, Watson himself realized that the situation might 
not be as simple as he had described it. For example, he states that 
the animals are confused by a 180-degree rotation of the maze. This, 
of course, should not occur if kinesthetic arcs alone are concerned, 
since the units in the maze still bear the same relation to each other. 

Hunter (18), in order to test what the animal can accomplish 
with kinesthesis, designed the temporal maze diagrammed in Fig. fi. 
In this maze, when the rat is forced to go twice to the right and 
then twice to the left (that is, RRLL), it fails to karn the problem. 
Ill this situation there are no differential cues for the second right 
turn and the second left turn unless the animal can derive such cues 
from his kinesthetic impulses. Apparently the rat is not able to do 
this. More will be said of this problem later. 

More recently Hunter (20) has published an experiment that 
that rats can learn a maze using kinesthetic impulses alone. 
Blinded animals were used, the maze was systematically rotated around 
its vertical axis, and the units of the maze weie systematically inter- 
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changed from trial to trial. These conditions ivould seem to make 
impossible the nse of either extra- or intramaze stimuli as differential 
cues. So far as sensory information goes, thereforcj only kinesthetic 
cues remain, 

Another attack upon this general problem was made by Macfarlane 
(35), who taught rats a maze iii the usual fashion, and then filled the 



Fig. 0. The Tcmpornl Maze. A stop, ES, may be in-scrtccl into cither alley, R or L, 
to prevent the animal from completing a tour on the u’loi^g side. The {iiiimal is 
inserted into ihc apparatus at E. 'the slop just below E may be shiltcd inlo the positions 
indicated by the dotted lines in order to force the animal into the central alley fignin 
after the completion of each tour. (Artcr riuiiLer.) 


maze with water in such a way that the animals had to swim, He 
foimcl that this change caused very little disturbance in error score. 
The same procedure iu the reverse order Tvas also used, with the 
same result. He maintains that the change from running to swim¬ 
ming, or vice versa, must have been a change in the kinesthetic 
pattern, and that, therefore, if kinesthesis ivns effective in guiding 
the animal, there should have been a disturbance. 

Lashley and Ball (29) attempted to eliminate, by double hemi- 
sections of the cord iu the cervical region, most of the proprioceptive 
impulses in rats that had learned a maze. They then retested these 
animals in the maze and found almost perfect retention. They believe 
that they eliminated or controlled all exteroceptive cues. They con¬ 
clude that the best explanation of their results is that the maze habit 
is controlled by some sort of central mechanism that will function 
independently of sensory cues. Ingebritsen (22) later performed a 
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similar operaLion on rats before they had learnech did found that 
they could learn the maze as ivell as retain it, as Lashley and Ball had 
shown. 

These various experiments indicate that the maze habit is far 
from being as simple as it isras formerly conceived to be. To com¬ 
plicate the piobltin still further, there is evidence that the rat learnt 
in some way the general location of the food box idth reference 
to the starting box. This is shown by the fact that when physical 
obstacles are removed, it will go to tire food over a path that it has 
never taken before, and that is, as near as possible, a straight path 
from the entrance to the food box. Dasliielf (4)j who has studied 
this phenomenon extensively, believes that it must have some sort 
of intraorganic basis. 

Tolmaii is particularly partial to the sixth possibility listed above. 
In a long series of experiments he has contrasted ''place-learning" 
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rig. 7 . Elevntcd Maze Used in Place Versus Response Learning, (ftlodiliecl Erom 
Tolman, Ritchie, and Kalishl Si and St: starling points; f, and F,: food boxes; 
C: center point, 

with "response-learning." In one of the simpler of these studies (55) 
he used an elevated maze of the design shown in Fig. 7- Sometimes 
the animal was started at Si, and sometimes at Sa. The "response¬ 
learning" group is required to make a right-hand turn at C. Con¬ 
sequently if they started at Si, they would receive food nt Fj\ if they 
started at food would be received at The "place-learning" 
group, on the other hand, always received food at regardless of 
whether they started at Si or Sg. 
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In this experiment the latter group learned quickly^ but the 
"response-learning" group had great difficulty. Tolman believes that 
if there are marked extramaze cues, place-learning- is simpler than 
response-learning’. In the further development of this idea with a 
number of experimental techniques, he comes to the conclusion that 
animals may form "cognitive maps" and that they use these maps in 
getting from place to place. A further development of this point 
would verge into a discussion of theoretical points of view (see 
Chapter 8). 

The problem is further complicated by what, for want of a better 
nainCi is called prcferentidl tendencies, Thus, Yoshioka (63) and 
others have found that rats will group themselves into those that 
tend to go right, and those that tend to go left, at points where the 
path bifurcates. 

There is also evidence that the making of one turn will tend to 
inhibit an iminediate turn to the same .side (5) (59), In other words, 
the occurrence of an act seems to inhibit it.s immediate repetition. 
Thus, a sequence of right or left turns would be harder to learn 
than an alternaling sequence, other factors being equal. 

MacCorquoclale and Mcehl (34) have shown that rats learn to stay 
out of blind alleys even when the reward factor does not enter into 
the situation. They believe that the blocking of the animal's forward 
progress and having to twist its body around in order to escape from 
the blind alley acts as a negative incentive. This may be related to 
some naturalistic tendency of the animal to stay out of situations in 
which it might be trapped by an enemy coming upon it from behind. 

Experimental evidence is thus making it more and more apparent 
that maze learning is an extremely complex process. This fact is 
reflected in the increasing complexity of the theories designed to 
account for maze as well as other learning, which are discussed in 
another chapter, 


Complex Learning Processes 

The human being credits himself with what have traditionally 
been called "higher mental processes." Examples of these are: veason- 
tiigj imagery, thought, and judgment. Learniug is a large factor in 
all of these processes and in them it presvmably manifests itself in 
a complex manner, Therefore, learning will be considered from this 
point of view as found experimentally in animals. 
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Delayed reaction 

The delayed-reaction experiment was suggested by Carr. It was 
Hunter (17), however, who put the suggestion into effect and who 
wrote the now classical monograph on the subject. The essential 
principle of this experiment is to present the animal with a stimulus 
to which it habitually or instinctively reacts, then to withdraw the 
stimulus and allow the animal to make tlie reaction in its absence. 
The idea is that since the stimulus is absent at the moment of re¬ 
action, the animal must be reacting to some substitute for that 
stimulus; hence the term “representative factor,” 

There are two general methods for testing delayed reactions, both 
of which were used by Hunter. They ai'e the indirect method and 
the direct method. In the indirect method^ the experimenter has to 



Big. B, Simplified Ground-plaii Drawing of Pclayetl-reaction Apparatus Used by 
Hunter. A light L may be made to shine thiough any of ihc openings 0. When Ihe 
animal goes through the lighted opening, he will find Tood at position D. Tlie animal 
is inserted hi box R, which has glass sides so that he can see which opening is lighted. 
IE the animal attempts to go through an opening that is not Ughtedj he will find his 
path obstructed by movable blocks (not shown here), 

set up in the animal an association between the stimulus and the 
reaction before he can start on the delayed-reaction experiment. 
Figure 8 shows the ground plan of the three-choice apparatus that 
Hunter used with his animals. In tliis particular experiment, light 
was used as the stimulus, The animal w^is taught to go to the lighted 
opening to get his food. Thus tlie lighted opening became the signal 
for food. When the animal had learned this association, a light at 
one of the openings was turned on and then off while the animal 
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was still conriiied in the release cage. After a given interval of time 
had elapsed, the animal was released to determine whether it 
would go immediately to the door that it had last seen lit. The doors 
are illuminated in a random order so the animal cannot react cor¬ 
rectly by learning to go always to a certain position. 

In the case of the direct method, the animal, by virtue of its 
hereditaTy constitution or past experience, already ha.s a reaction 
to the stimulus. Therefore, the experiinenter need not spend time 
in preliminary training to form this association. Hunter used this 
method with some of the children whom he studied. He set three 
boxes before a child and let the child see him drop a favorite play¬ 
thing into one of the boxes. The child’s attention was then otherwise 
engaged until the specified time had elapsed. It ivas then allowed 
to approach the boxes, the test being wiiethev the child would 
reach into the box into which it l\ad seen the plaything dropped. 
It was, of course, not allowed to see into the boxes. This direct 
method can be successftdly used with the higher animals .such a.s 
monkeys, apes, and man, but is not very practicable with animals 
lov^er in the scale. 

In a delayed-reaction experiment there are two important ques¬ 
tions to be considered. First, what i.s the maximum interval that 
may separate the presentation of the stimulus and the reaction with-* 
out seriously decreasing the correctness of the reaction? Second, how 
is the animal able to bridge the interval; that is, ^vhat "representative 
factors" does it use? 

The question of the length of delay is the less interesting of the 
two and will be disposed of first. There is no general answer to this 
query because the maximal delay under one .set of conditions may 
be quite different from the maximal delay under another set. In 
other words, the length of delay is partially a function of the experi¬ 
mental conditions. 

In his experiment described above, Hunter found that the maxi¬ 
mal delay for the rat was ten seconds. In an experiment by Honiik 
(12), the rat was shown to be able to delay for at least 45 seconds. 
Honzik’s apparatus is shown in Fig. 9. In this apparatus, a white 
curtain indicates the correct door, and a black the incorrect. In a 
comparison of the two experiments, this is probably a difference of 
minor importance. 

A second difference of much greater significance is the fact that 
the animals were allowed to run toward the white curtain in their 
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delay trials. They could not, however, in these trials, push aside the 
curtain, because it was backed by a wooden block. As soon as an 
animal had made the reaction to the curtain, the screen ^vas lowered 
and a black curtain substituted for the white one. At the end of th( 



rJg< 9. Delaycd^reaction AppnraUis as Used by Hoiizik, The palli Lo ihe Food box 
sJioivn lending From ilie middle door can, ol conrse, be moved to any of the three 
openings, The tin strips were used lo give ilic rats nn electric shock if they made an 
incorrect response. 

delay period the screen was raised. If the animal could in some 
way remember where he had last seen the white curtain, lie would 
be able to make the correct reaction. Honzik believes that this running 
toward the stimulus in the delay trials gave the animals the following 
advantages: (a) it could be made certain that the rat had actually 
received the stimulusj and {b) the running toward the stimulus 
would probably also reinforce the stimulus and hence enhance the 
animal's ability, after the delay, to react correcUy to the place where 
it had been. 

McCord (40) has devised conditions that show a still longer delay 
by the rat. He used the apparatus diagrammed in Fig. 10. In this 
experiment the ^experimenter indicates the correct door to the 
animal by extending his arm tliroiigh the doorway with the food 
cup in his hand. The animal was confined in a cage on the jumping 
stand during the delay period. With this arrangement delays of 
four minutes with 78 per cent accuracy were obtained and even 
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longer delays gave results somewhat above the 25 per cent correct 
accountecl for by chance. 

The author believes that the longer delays were owing to "better 
structured psychological fields Cor the responding animals." This 
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Fig. 10. A Diikgrnm ot the Appiii'situ.f Used by ^[cCor^l (modified Irom McCord). 
The rat jumps from a round sitind (nol shown) m ihc mickllc of Lhc nppnrntiis to one 
of the food boxes a, b, c, d, from which he lia.s last .seen Lhc cxpci imcntcr’s hand holding 
the food Clip proLriiding ihrougli the door. During Llic delay period Lhe rsL is prevented 
from jumping by a dreoh^r ic.strauiing cage resting on top of the jumping platform. 
One door is shown open imd the dingvnms on the doors arc shown below, There is ii 
mirror at e llirough which the experimenter observes the niiimiil. 

terminology is of: Gestalt origin. Presumably the better structure 
prevailed in three aspects of the animal's psychological field: (d) in 
the behavioral or motorial dimension, because the animals were 
required to jump rather than riiiij and because there was required 
a 90 per cent turn of the animal for each choice; (b) in the motiva¬ 
tional dimension, because tlic animals were never fed during the 
training period except in the apj^aratiis and were never allowed to 
feed except after a correct response, and also because the animal 
in this experiment is on a small platform from wliich it endeavors 
to escape; and (c) in the cognitive dimension, which would be influ¬ 
enced by the patterns on the doors. These patterns presumably serve 
to enrich the environment and give the animal more to hold on to. 
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Mcliei (36) taught rats to run up inclined paths from a floor to a 
table top for food. There were three of these paths^ one of which 
he would allow the animal to traverse three times in succession. The 
rat was then removed to an adjoining room. At some later time^ it 
was returned to the table top and allowed to run to the floor by a 
fourth path. The object was to see whether the animal would go 
around to the path that it had used in the last three trials and go 
up it to get food. Maier found that the rats were able to accomplish 
this after the elapse of several hours. 

He called this delayed reaction. If it is accepted as sucli, the length 
of delays that he used successfully are the longest ever recorded for 
the rat. However, Tolman (52) has pointed out that this cannot be 
called a delayed reaction in the usual sense of the term, since the 
rat experiences die total situation preceding the delay, rather than 
a sign (for example, light) that merely signiRes the total simatioii. 

Loucks (32) has performed an experiment on "delayed alterna¬ 
tion" He used an apparatus similar to the Hunter temporal maze 
(Tig. 6). In this apparatus, he required that the animal leain the 
single alternation: that is, RLRL or LRLR, depending upon 
which way the animal turned on the first trial of each day. Now it is 
obvious, of course, that the animal can be delayed between the trials, 
and since there are no differential cues in the external environment, 
it must remember which way it turned on the last trial to be able 
to turn correctly in the present one. The cue received by the animal 
from the preceding trial differs, of course, from the cues used by 
Hunter and Hoiizik in that it is something ivithin the animal, and 
not imposed upon it from an outside source, for example, light. 
Loucks was able to use delay periods as long as five minutes. This 
method has also been used successfully with raccoons (0), 

Cowles (3) secured maximum delays by allowing the animal to 
traverse the path to the goal once as the pre-delay presentation 
but without receiving food at the goal. This method gave maximum 
delays of about ten minutes, although Cowles did not aim at deter¬ 
mining the outside limits of delay. If the animals Avere allowed to 
traverse only a part of the path to the goal at the pre-delay presen¬ 
tation, the delays were less but still greater than if the rats Avere 
confined in the delay chamber after the fashion of the Hunter experi¬ 
ment. It Avould seem then that the extent to Avhicli the animal is 
allowed to practice tlie response in the pre-delay presentation deter- 
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mines to an important degree his ability to make that response in 
the post-delay test. 

With animals higher than the rat in the phylogenetic scale, longer 
delay periods can, as a rule, be used successfully, In Hunter's experi¬ 
ments, the dog was found capable of maximal delays of five minutesj 
and the raccoon responded correctly with a delay of 25 seconds. 
Older children were capable of delays of at least 25 minutes. It is 
quite probable that all these animals would be capable of longer 
delays under other conditions. 

Methods of bridging the interval 

The above brief simimary of results with reference to the length 
of delay indicates that there is a rough correlation between the 
position of the animal in the phylogenetic scale, and the length of 
the interval that may elapse between stimulus and reaction without 
seriously affecting the accuracy of the latter. Tlii.s fact is of great 
interest, but the question of how the various species bridge the gap 
is perhaps of greater significance, although the answer is much more 
difficrdt to discover. 

However, there are some experimental data that are relevant to 
this inquiry. In Hunter’s experiments, the rats and the dogs kept 
a gross bodily orientation. When the light was flashed, they would 
orient either their whole bodies or their heads in the direction of 
the light, and during the delay period they maintained their orienta¬ 
tion. When they were released, they followed their noses, so to speak, 
and were able to go to the correct box. If this orientation was dis¬ 
turbed, the animals rvere unable to react correctly. The raccoons and 
the children, on the other hand, did not need to maintain the orien¬ 
tation in order to react correctly. This fact led Hunter to venture 
the theory tliat raccoons were capable of "sensory thought," or what 
is more commonly called "imageless thought." He indicates that this 
is a lower type of ability than thought with images, though the latter, 
of course, he will concede to children. 

It has been shoivn, however, since Hunter's experiment, that even 
a rat is able to make a successful delay without gross bodily orienta¬ 
tion. These results were obtained by Honzik (12), McAllister (39), 
and McCord (40), among others. Walton. (56) has shown also that 
the dog need not maintain his orientation in order to delay success¬ 
fully, Likewise, apes and monkeys rarely, if ever, maintain orientation 
during the period of delay. 
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However, there is another kind ol bodily orientation, not an 
apparent one, that might occur in the animal, This orientation 
would consist in the maintenance o£ a muscular tension, the muscle 
in which the tension would be maintained varyizig with the position 
oC the stimulus. The device would have to be such that it would 
not be disturbed by a shift in the gross bodily orientation, since at 
the moment of response the animal must necessarily be oriented, in 
the Hunter and similar types of apparatus, as he was when he 
received the stimulus. 

It is hardly conceivable that a device of tlris sort could be used 
successfully to bridge the long delays with correct response that are 
found iti the primates, However, with the rat, the longest delay with 
correct response has been a few minutes at the most (Maier's work 
excepted). Under these conditions it might work very well- A case 
in which it would not work is that of McCord's experiments (see 
Fig. 10). Since here the rat may be oriented toward any point on the 
circumference of a circle and can respond without reorienting to 
the position which obtained when the stimulus ^vas given, it would 
be impossible to use a tension as a guide to correct responses. 

In order to test the muscular-tension hypothesis in a situation 
where tension could conceivably be used, Loucks (32) gave his rats a 
general anaesthetic during the period of delay, If there was a muscu¬ 
lar tension involved, it certainly would be destroyed by the relaxation 
of the muscles caused by the anaesthesia, and the animal would be 
unable to make correct responses. It was found, however, that the 
rats could respond correctly after the anaesthesia, 

McAllister (39) likewise caused the animals to dig through sand 
during the period of delay, on the supposition that this activity 
would make it difficult to maintain a muscular tension. He found 
that the animals could react correctly under these conditions. It is 
apparent, therefore, that the evidence is very much against the 
maintenance of a differential muscular tension as a device used 
by the rat to bridge the delay in delayed reaction experiments. 

It has been suggested that the bridging could be done by the use 
of symbolic representation of the pre-delay stimulus. An analysis 
of the delayed reaction experiment indicates that the ability to use 
symbolism by itself is not sufficient to solve the problem. Suppose 
that two boxes, one black, one white, are being used, and that the 
subject is able to think in words, black and white. Suppose the 
food is put in the white box. The subject says to himself, ‘'white." 
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Now lie must either continue to make this response during the 
period of delay or lie must reinstate the response when it is time 
to choose a box, If the delay is a long one it is hardly likely that the 
response will be continued during the delay period. There must be, 
Lherefore> some W'ay of reinstating the response, "white" at the end 
of the delay. Respon.ses are not reinstated spontaneously, that is, 
i\dthoiit causal antecedents, What could the causes lie? What pro¬ 
duced the response in the first place? Of course, it was the visual 
stimuli resulting from the experimenters dropping food into the 
white box. These stimuli, however, are only a part, the most effective 
part to be sure, of a large complex of stimuli. The response, "white,” 
is instigated in the first place not only by the whiteness of the box 
but also by stimuli coming from the experimenter's hand, the food, 
the relative position of tlie two boxes, and so fortli, including intra- 
organic .stimuli, The symbol, white, stands not only for the whiteness 
of the box but [or a complex of which whiteness is only a part. 
After the delay period has passed and it is time to open a box this 
complex that originally excited the response "white” has been 
sulnracted from and added to. The visual stimuli from food and 
hand are gone and if the boxes have been slufted, the stimuli de¬ 
pending upon the relative positions of the boxes are also gone. In 
addition there are stimuli arising from the opening of the restraining 
device, the change in position of boxes, and so on. The symbolism, 
whiteness, can only be useful to the animal if it can be effectively 
reinstated by this changed complex of stimuli. The case of perform¬ 
ing the delayed reaction experiment, therefore, will depend not only 
upon the use of symbolism or other representative factors, but also 
upon the facility of the animal in reinstating the symbol in response 
to a changed stirnulus nexus, assuming that the symbolic response is 
not constantly maintained during the delay period. From this point 
of view, other factors being equal, enrichment in the similarity of 
stimuli before and after the delay period should increase the ease 
with which the problem is solved* 

Perhaps it is premature to speak of symbolic processes in animals. 
Even for humiiii beings this subject has not received satisfactory 
treatment. Seward (46), after giving his definition of symbolism, con¬ 
siders a number of experiments done with animals. He tiies to 
determine if the animal would have to use symbolism as defined in 
order to solve the problem. He considers that only under special 
conditions of running the delayed reaction experiment would there 
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be the slightest need to assume that the animal is nsiiig symbolism. 

These conditions would seem to have been met in MacCorquo- 
dale's (33) modification of McCord's experiment. The latter believed 
that the diagrams on the doors helped the animal to make a long 
delay but MacCorqnodale showed that the animals did not follow 
the diagrams when they were interchanged during the delay period. 
That is to say, if a diagram, for example the plus sign, in a certain 
doorway was designated as the correct symbol in the pre-delay 
presentation, but during the delay the symbol ivas moved to another 
doorway, the animals continued to jump to tlie pre-delay position 
rather than to the pre-delay diagram. If the rats had responded 
correctly to the diagram it would seem that symbolism would have 
been indicated according to Seward's analysis of the problem, 

MacGorquodale's experiment stimulated Handlon (10) to do a 
further moclification of McCord's ^rork. His results were similar to 
those obtained by MacCorqnodale except that he insists that the 
animals can be made to react to the diagrams on the doors if the 
problem is made difficult enougJi diroiigji increasing the length of 
delay or removing the animal from the apparatus during the delay 
period. 

It will be noted, however, that he presented the animals with the 
diagrams during the pre-delay period and simply replaced them 
with blank doors for the post-delay trial. Under the long delays the 
accuracy for the animals decreased as compared to wiiat it was ivhen 
the diagrams were not replaced. This is not sufTicient evidence that 
the diagrams were used as dhcrirnmativ& cues. Rather, it may be 
simply an indication that a change in the stimulus complex ivill 
disturb the behavior of the animals, If the general illumination 
of the room had been changed or if a loud noise had been intro¬ 
duced, the experimenter might have gotten similar results, yet 
neither of these stimuli could be considered discriminative cues. 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that an increase in difliciilty of a 
problem would be accompanied by a greater disturbance from a 
change in the stimulus complex. For example, unusual noises might 
not disturb a person doing light reading but if he were reading and 
trying to comprehend some very obtuse material, such noises could 
have a very upsetting effect. 

It Handlon wished to investigate the effectiveness of the door 
diagrams as discritnincitwe cues it is surprising that he did not use 
the ordinary method of determining if the behavioi of the animals 
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could be (Tuided by the cues. The way to do this is, courscj to 
chEvnge the position ol: the diagrams during the delay period. 

Since Handlon has not proved that the animals were using die 
diagrams on the doors as discriminative cues his results do not satisfy 
Seward's requirements for the presence of symbolic behavior. How- 
eveij in the next chapter results will be given for primates that 
make it practically obligatory that symbolic behavior be attributed 
to these animals. 

Neither MacCorquodale nor Handlon designed their experiments 
in an optimum manner tor the investigation ot the effectiveness ot 
nonpositional cues in the delaycd-reaction experiment. A more satis¬ 
factory procedtire would be to shitt the diagrams during the delay 
period when the minimal delays were being used. In other words, 
every effort should be taken to minimize the positional factor and 
to force the animals to rely on nonpositional cues. Once having 
learned to react on the basis of the positional factor, it is not sur¬ 
prising that the animal should have difficulty in making a change, 

Although the delayed-reaction experiment was originally designed 
to test for imagery or some other "higher mental process" in the 
animab there is now a tendency to regard it as simply a discrimina¬ 
tion problem to be learned in one presentation. The argument is 
based primarily on the results of experiments in which the pre-delay 
presentation is made progressively more similar to the post-delay 
test. As this similarity increases, the maximum delay increases. Pre¬ 
sumably, as the pre-delay presentation is made more similar to the 
post-delay trial the influence of secondary reinfoucers is increased 
and this factor accounts for the successful increase of length of delay. 

Only Maier {3G) has given primary reinforcement, that is, food, 
at the pre-delay presentation, and he got extremely long delays for 
the rat. As already indicated, Tolman does not think that Maier's 
experiment should be called delayed reaction, but a thorough analy- 
.sis will perhaps show no fundamental difference between it and the 
typical delayed-reaction experiment. 

The double-alternation problem 

We have had occasion to mention several times the single-alterna¬ 
tion problem in the temporal ma^e (on p, 160 is shown a ground-plan 
diagram of the apparatus). It will be remembered that in the single- 
alternation problem the animal is required to make in succeeding 
trials the following sequence of turns: RL RL^ and so forth. Hunter 
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(19) also has used the double alternation, in ’which the endeavor is 
made to teach the animal the RRLLRRL.L sequence o£ turns. 

A little consideration will show that there is a signihcant diJTerence 
between the single- and double-alternation problems. In the former, 
a turn to the right presents a cue to the animal that in some wa-y 
determines his turn to the left in the succeeding trial. Likewise* his 
turn to the left presents cues that determine his turn to the right 
in the next trial. In the latter, the turn to the right must at one time 
present cues to the turn to the right, and at another time (the second, 
for example) cues to turn to the left, This is, of course, impossible, 
as it is inconceivable that identical causes should produce two dif¬ 
ferent effects. The same situation obtains for the turns to the left, 

Under such conditions, therefore, if the animal is to learn the 
double alternation problem he must supplement the cues received 
on his tours by some other factor, or factors, that may act in a 
differential manner. Hunter suggests the following possibilities: 
There may be (a) a cumulative piling up in the nervous system of 
the retained effects of the responses already madej or (h), a symbolic 
process, as, for example, "the human subject would have no difli- 
culty with double alternation, if he supplemented his responses with 
the verbal behavior, 'It is two, two, I first go nvo right, then two 
left, etc.'" 

Hunter is inclined toward the latter hypothesis. In his original 
work with the rat (18), he found that this animal could not learn the 
double-alternation problem even with the smallest possible number 
of trials in the series, namely, RRLL. He had already found that 
the rat could not do the delayed-reaction experiment unless it kept 
the gross bodily orientation. In a later experiment (19), he found 
that raccoons could do the double alternation to the extent of 
RRLL, but could not extend the series to RRLLRRLL, He 
is inclined, therefore, to believe that the raccoon, but not the rat, 
can use a symbolic process. The cat (23) and dog (24) can also 
respond RRLL but not beyond. 

Recent work (21) using a double-alternation pattern in a spatial 
maze, but so arranged that there would be no constant orientational 
cues, has indicated that some rats can, with great difficulty, learn the 
double-alternation sequence. Hunter and Hill (21) feel that this can 
only mean that the animals are using a symbolic process, however 
rudimentary. 
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It has also been shown that the rat can learn to pi'ess two levers 
in a hoiiblc alternation pattern (45). Seivarcb in the article previously 
mentioned, docs not feel that it is necessary to assume symbolic 
processes in order to account i'oi double alternation* 

The multiple-choice problem 

The essentinl feattire of the multiple-choice apparatus is a series 
of similar compartnients* These compavtnient are not all used at 
any one trial, but Lliey arc used in groups of a given number, let 
ns say, for examplCj groups of three. At one trial, the three com¬ 
partments on the right end of the series of ten are open; at another 
trial, those on the left end; at another, those in the middle, and so on. 
Of the gToup of three open compartments, only one contains food. 
This one, hoivever, in any particular experiment, always bears the 
same spatial relationship to the open compartments. For example, 
the lood-bearing comjyarvmeni: may ahvays be the left one in the 
group of three. In this case, therefore, the j)robkm for the animal 
is to learn ahvays to go to the left compartment of the group of 
three open compartments, no matter where that'group may be 
located in the total series, This method was first u.sed in principle by 
J'lamilton (9) and later developed by Yerkes (02). 

It is oljvious that tlie Ijehavior of the animal in this problem must 
necessarily be of the trinl-aiid-crror sort^ at least in the beginning; 
because there is no 'hnsiglutiir* way in which it can determine the 
compartment containing the food. t,ater, of course, it may suddenly 
grasp the system that the experimenter is using and after that make 
leiv, if any, errors. This phenomenon ivoukl be indicated by a sudden 
drop in the learning curve. 

Abstractions and generalizations 

The question to be considered here is whether an infia-hiunan 
animal is able to abstract from a number of somewhat similar situa¬ 
tions an element or several elements to ^vhich it ^vilL Learn to mate 
a reaction in such a way that if it is presented with a new situation 
containing these elements, it will react as it did in the training 
situations. If it is capable of doing so, there is justification for 
declaring tJiat the animal has formed a concept* 

The essential nature of concept formation in the human being 
will give ns the cues concerning the direction that experiments ivith 
concept formation in animals must take. Fields (7) paraphrased a 
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quotation from Hull (13) chat clearly states this process in the 
human child: 

A young child finds himselE in a certain situation (white equilateral 
triangle, apex up; area, 28 square centimeters), reacts to it by approach, 
and hears it called "triangle." In a somewhat difterent situation (white 
equilateral triangle, apex down; area, 28 square centimeters), he hears that 
called "triangle." Later, in a still different situation (black equilateral 
triangle, rotated 30 degrees; area^ 55 square centimeters), he hears that 
called "triangle" also. There is no obvious label as to the essential nature 
of the situation, which precipitates at each new appearance a more or less 
acute problem as to the proper reaction. And so the process goes on with 
right-angle, isosceles, and scalene triangles, until the day finally comes on 
which the child makes the specific language response, "triangle," whenever 
any of the foregoing classes of figures are presented, This child now has a 
meaning for the shape "triangle." Upon examination, this meaning is 
found to be actually a characteristic move or less common to all triangles, 
and not common to squares, circles, etc. But to the child, the process oE 
arriving at this meaning, or concept, has been largely unconscious. The 
formation of the concept has never been an end deliberately sought for 
itself. It has always been the means to an end—tlie supremely absorbing 
task of physical and social reaction and adjustment. 

If this is the way in which the child learns a concept, what must 
be the procedure in investigating conceptual learning in animals? 
Obviously, the language response in the case of the animal is not 
available; but is this necessary? Not at all! Another type of response 
may easily be substituted, for example, an approaching response, 
Assume that the animal is to be taught the concept of triangularity. 
It will be necessary to present the animal with a triangle and some 
other shape, a circle, for example, to be discriminated from it. M^hen 
the animal learns this discrimination the triangle is rotated slightly 
and again the discrimination is established. Then the triangle is 
rotated a few more degrees and the discrimination again established, 
and so on with many changes in the triangle in many respects, such 
as size, brightness, color—if the animal has color vision—shape, and 
so forth. When the animal has learned to react positively to all these 
triangles, figures are presented to him that he has never experienced 
before but that include the characteristics of triangularity, for exam¬ 
ple, three small circles as arranged in the form of a triangle, one circle 
at each corner. If the animal continues to react positively to these 
figures without further training, it is a fair assumption that a concept 
of triangularity has been formed, 

The above procedure is essentially that which Fields (7) used with 
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lIic rat as a subject, and he comes to the conclusion, “When white 
rats aVe given a training- period specihcally designed to provide a 
large number oC different 'triangle experiences/ the rats are able 
to perfect a type of behavior whicii is fully described by the hm 
plications inherentj in oiir case, in the term 'concept.' “ 

It should be noted that other experiments also might be used to 
indicate that animals are capable of abstractions; for example, the 
experiments showing that animals will react to "larger tJian'' or 
“brigluer than" relationships. Tlic animal may be said to have ab¬ 
stracted such a relationship from the situation in the training series 
in such a way that the reaction to tliis relationship null occur again 
whth stimuli of a different absolute size, or brightness, and so forth. 

The use of tools 

The use of tools lias generally been considered one of the out- 
standing achievements of the human being, Whether animals can 
use tools is a question for the animal psycliologist to answer. But 
first, b^hat is a tool? For the purposes of this discussion, a tool is 
defined as any inanipnlable object used by the animal as an inter¬ 
mediary link between itself and its objective, By this definition, it is 
apparent that tool-using is widespread among animals. Some exam- 
]des are: the use of ivood sliavings to secure water by the rat (9); 
the use of a lever by cats to secure food placed upon one end of 
the lever by the experimenter (1); and the use of boxes or other 
objects by apes to secure food otherwise out of reach (28), 

Heasoning 

This term has come into the literature of experimental animal 
psychology chiefly through the umrk of Maier (37). He states, "The 
term reasoning implies that something new has been brought about, 
aiid tliat in some way, past experiences have been manipulated. It, 
therefore, seems that behavior patterns made up of two isolated 
experiences characterize wJiat is meant by liehavior which is the 
product of reasoning" (38). 

With this .statement in mind, two of Maier's many experiments 
may be examined, The first experiment uses three tables that differ 
from each other in several respects. These tables are connected by 
elevated pathways, as sho^vn in Fig, 11. TJie rat is allowed an 
opportunity to explore tliis situation and to run from one table to 
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another over the pathwaysj thus becoming familiar with the experi¬ 
mental situation. This period of exploration is called "Experience b " 
The animal is now removed to one of the tables (for example, X, 
Fig. 11) and fed a small amount of food on tliat table. This is 
"Experience 2." It is now removed to one of the other tables, perhaps 
y. Now if the rat combined "Experience 1," that is, knowledge of 



Fig, 11. Diagrniu Sho^dng Arrsingciiicnt ol Tables in MaLcr's Experiment on 

^'Reasoning." 


the pathways, with "Experience 2," it iviH go directly from Table Y 
to Table Xj where it has just been fed and i\diere it will receive 
more food. The problem can be varied from trial to trial by giving 
the preliminary food on different tables and also by starting the 
animal from different tables. 

An experiment of a more complex nature was also used. Tlie 
layout of the experimental situation in this case is shoivn in Fig. 12, 
/I and B represent the two halves of a large table. These halves are 
separated by a cardboard partition (o-p) over ndiich the rats, with 
diflicLilty, may scramble. A maze of the elevated-pathway type starts 
in the small box at point X and ends in the ivire cage at point Y. 
Jiefore this maze and the box and cage are connected tcj the table, 
however, the rats are allowed to explore the table top thoroughly 
and to learn to scale the partition, When this is accomplished, they 
are taught the maze by being put in, the bo?:, at X^irgm which ^Dolnl 
. they nreallpw-ecl'to-run to thefoodin the-cage at'F.- 
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A[ter learning this^ the rat is placed on the table at point M, M'ith 
the Ooocl, of course, inside the cage. This begins the test trial, As is to 
be expected, the animal will spend a good deal of time trying to 
get iilto the cage, which is impossible. Eventually, the animal will 
scale the wall, and now comes the critical point. Will die animal 
run directly over to die box at X and enter it in order to get on the 



Fig. 1^, The Combination of Table and Maze Uffcd by Maicr in Exi^crlmcnts cn Rats. 

The table is divided inlo halves A and D by Ihc paviiiion a-p- 

maze so that it may run around to the food at E? Maier found that 
his rats did go almost directly to the box, after scaling the wall. They 
scrambled into the box, although they had never entered it before on 
their own initiative, and ran around the maze to the food. 

Tlie discerning reader will realize tJiat the device of describing 
these experiments in terms of Experiences 1 and 2 can equally 
well be applied to the Tolman and Honzik experiment. In that case, 
Experience 1 is the acquaintanceship of the rat with the various 
pathways to the goal, Experience 2 is the finding of the block at 
point 5 in a common part of Paths I and S. The rat relates these two 
experiences and takes Path 3. The ease with which the same descrip- 
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tion may be applied to both the "insight" and the "reasoning" ex¬ 
periments raises the question of whether both terms are needed. 
As a matter of factj a little further analysis makes some of these 
experiments seem remarkably like the delayed-reaction experiment 
with a minimal delay. 


Conclusion 

It has been impossible to attempt an exhaustive account of learning 
in the infra-primates in the space of one chapter. A selection of topics 
has been made, but for each of these topics much more could be 
written. Some of the topics were selected to give the reader the 
vocabulary and mechanics for further study of learning. Others were 
selected because of their fundamental importance to an understand¬ 
ing of learning. 

Since the previous revision of this book, there has been a marked 
change in the type of experimental problem done by the students 
of learning. Previously the vast majority of the researches were on 
the factors that may affect the efficiency of learning, During the past 
ten years the great bulk of the research material is related to the 
problem of the theory of learning and behavior, This revolution has 
been based on the movement to develop a systematic theory of be¬ 
havior led by Tolman (52), Skinner (47), and especially Hull (15). 

It is the feeling of these men and many others that the days when 
the student in psychology starts out his research with the "I-wonder- 
what-would-happen-iE" attitude should be numbered. If psychology 
is to make any significant advance in the futurCj researches must be 
planned and integrated in the light of some comprehensive system 
of approach. 

In psychology, as in other sciences, there will always be room for 
those who wish to shoot in the dark on the chance of making a lucky 
hit, but the majority of research men will wish to trade their shotguns 
for rifles and have their target at least dimly in sight. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Primate Learning 


Harry F. Harlot 
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^"T^he ultimate goal o£ the psychology of learning is the discovery of 
the laws governing acquisition and retention in the human 
organism. If all the desirable experimental controls conld be imposed 
upon maUj he would make the most satisfactory subject for the 
investigation of learning. Unfortiinatelyj human beings cannot be 
maintained in laboratories for all or even substantial portions ol 
their lives. Outside the laboratory, dieir manner of living and their 
learning experiences can in no way be rigidly limited. Nor can they 
be induced to accept more than modest alterations in their internal 
environment and anatomical integrity. 

For these reasons theoretical psychologists have sought primary 
recourse to other animals in the hope that study of their behavior 
might supply data yielding generalisations applicable to man. Serious 
dangers, of course, are attendant upon such an approach, since the 
laws governing the behavior of a particular species may not only 
be inapplicable, but even inimical to comprehending the behavior 
of another species, Maximal advantage and minimal risk are in¬ 
volved if closely related species possessing similar sensory, motor, and 
homeostatic mechanisms are chosen, The animals whose behavior is 
most likely to aid us in understanding human learning are those 
belonging to man's own order, the primates, particularly the anthro¬ 
poid apes and monkeys. Indeed, after we have thoroughly explored 
and analyzed the learning of our closest phyletic relatives, we may be 
able to make intelligent guesses as to the applicability of learning 
data obtained from dogs, cats, rats, and cockroaches, to the learning 
behavior of monkeys, anthropoid apes, and human beings, 

The emphasis on the conditioned response paradigm in the recent 
literature of comparative psychology has directed psychological re¬ 
search toward problems that suggest greater concern of the learning 

theorists with rat learning per se than with the implications of such 

1B3 
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learning lor a broad theory applicable to higher organisms, including 
man. The Skinner Box and the single-unit T-maze are admirable 
apparatus for the study of certain simple kinds of learning prob¬ 
lems—but tlie kinds are extremely limited. Neo-Behaviorists have 
promised that thorough analysis of the conditioned response would 
reveal that more complicated problems fall within the schema, But 
40 years of intensive work on the conditioned response and simple 
discrimination problems have thus far cast little iliuminadon on the 
nature of the more complex learning tasks that challenge man. 
Actually, simple problems usually permit only simple analysis. Far 
more precise and effective analysis can probably be carried out on 
tasks of greater complexity than the conditioned response and spatial 
discrimination. It is the belief of the ^vriter that there is far greater 
hope of understanding the simple learning plienomeiia from study 
of the moderately complex than there is of understanding the com¬ 
plex from study of the simple. 

The purpose of the following section is to present a survey of 
some of the problems that can be solved by subhuman primates and 
may, perhapSj be solved by various siibprimate organisms, and to 
present these in a classiRcatory system that will indicate certain of 
the relationships among the problems as complexity increases. Such 
a survey is designed to put conditioned response learning and spatial 
discrimination learning in proper perspective with relation to a 
wide Variety of other problems. 

Representative Leatning Problems 
Conditioned response learning 

Conditioning has been little studied in the subhuman primates, 
although several investigations indicate that conditioned responses 
may be rapidly formed and well retained by these animals. There is 
no reason to believe, however, that monkeys and apes condition more 
efficiently than many subprimate species. The particular value of 
primates as subjects lies not so much in the rapidity with which 
they acquire habits as in the complexity and range of learning 
problems they can master. 

In an investigation that demonstrated ready reversal of condi¬ 
tioned stimulns^unconditioned stimulus relationships in monkeys, 
Harlow (10) conditioned his subjects with fear- or avoidance-pro-' 
duciug unconditioned stimuli in five trials or less. Alhiost equally 
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efRcient condidoning of monkeys was reported by Harris (19), who 
found that fewer than 10 to 12 paired presentations of a tone and a 
weak electric sliock produced iministakable conditioned responses 
measured by recording or observing movement of a stabiliincter 
(see Fig. 1). The main purpose of this experiment ^vas the determina¬ 
tion of absolute thresholds for a wide range of frequencies, rather 
than the discovery of the speed with which such conditioned responses 
could be established. 



Fig. 1. Stabilimcici’ Used in Testing /Inditory Conditioned Responses by Monkeys. 

Such data are not meant to imply that all conditioned responses are 
formed readily in monkeys. In a study reported by Hilgard and 
Marquis (20), conditioning of the cornea/ reflex, originajly eJicited 
by a puff of air, to the substitute stimulus, light, was continuous and 
orderly, but slow. After 300 paired-stimulus presentations, the four 
monkeys had still not attained an average of 80 per cent frequency 
of response. Slowness of acquisition in this instance may have resulted 
from the nature of this particular reflex or from the physical restraint 
imposed by the apparatus. Figure 2 schematizes the apparatus and 
presents a sample photochronogfaphic record of a conditioned eyelid 

response. ■ ■ ■ ■ ' .. . . ! 

The attempts to cdhditioh avoidance responses''in infant cliim- 
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panzees have produced results comparable to those [ound in human 
iiiCant conditioning studies, Riesen (36) subjected one chimpanzee 
at two da^s o£ age to mild shock upon contact -with a large yellow 
and black striped disc attached to a rod and presented by the 
experiinenter. Alter a month of daily training, the in£ant still shoAved 
no evidence of learned avoidance. Normal seven-month-old chim- 



Fig. 2 h. PiioLoclii'onogrnplilc Rccoi'Uing ot GondUioiiccl Eyelid llcspoiiscs by Monkeys. 



CR-CONDITIONED RESPONSE 
Rp-UNCONOITIONED RESPONSE TO PUFF 


Fig. 2b. PholoclironogrRphic Record of Condilioiicd Eyelid Response. 

panzeesj on the other hand, showed avoidance after one or two 
shocks from the disc. Tavo more seven-month-old animals—one raised 
in complete darkness and another in an environment permitting only 
homogeneous, unpatterned light—Avere shocked twice a day for six 
and nine days, respectively, before shoAving conditioned Avhimpering 
responses, and 15 and 13 days before shoAving consistent avoidance 
responses. These hndings on visually deprived animals suggest the 
importance o£ experience in determining ease of acquisition in this 
simple learning situation and are consistent Avith results on initial 
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learning experiences of monkeys Avith the more complex problems 
discussed in the next sections. 

It is apparent from these various investigations that primates 
condition rapidly under some conditions and with great difficulty 
under others. There is no evidence at the present time to indicate 
that any mensure of efhciency of conditioned response acquisition 
will separate primates from subprimates. More effective differen¬ 
tiating criteria are the variety and complexity of learning situations 
that the organism is able to master. 

Spatial discrimination learning 

Spatial discriminations are taught by rewarding only the responses 
made to a particular positional cue among alternate available posi¬ 
tional cues, In the simplest spatial discrimination problems, rats 
are trained to choose either the right or left alley in a one-unit 



Fig. 3, WiiScansin General Test Apparatus. Correct response lo i ighl-posiLion habil 

is iliiislratcd. 

T-maze, and primates are trained to select the right or left object 
of two identical objects covering Eoodwells. Figure 3 illustrates correct 
response by a monkey trained on a position discrimination. The 
Wisconsin General Te.st Apparatus is depicted in this draiving. 
Failure of the test-wise monkey to solve such jn'oblems in a single 
trial is the exception, not the rule. Efficient performance on spatial 
discrimination problems has been reported for subprimate animals. 
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Nonspaiial tliscviminatiovi leavniiig 

The problems thus Car described are simple, in that learning may 
be accomplished ^s'hh little or no intericrence oC stimulus cues. 
Simple conditioned response learning tlicoreticaJIy involves no 
trained stimulus intcrCerence inasmuch as only one stimulus (the 
conditioned stimulus) elicits a response that is rcinlorced. Other 
persistent stimuli iv\ the situation are present heCove, during, and 
after reinforcement. Discriminative conditioning involves interfer¬ 
ence only because of responses elicited by a range of stiinidi folloiving 
reinforcement of a ]:]articiilar stimnlus. Essential interference is 
limited to the similarity in physical properties of the stimuli within 
the generalization range, The same phenomenon holds for spatial 
discrimination in ivhicli intcrfcicnce may result from generalization 
of spatial locus of mvavch A Imst of spatial discrhninatiou (and closely 
related spatial delayed response) studies demonstrate that the closer 
the positions of the choice stimuli, the less elTicient is performance. 

Additional factors operate in nonspatial discrimination learning, 
such as Jjlack-u'hitc discrimination by the rat and oliject discrimina¬ 
tion by the chimpanzee or monkey. These nonspatial discrimination 
problems present associated, but varying, positional cues along 
with the consistently rewarded color or object cues, As Spence (44) 
has pointed out, correct choice on any particular trial results in 
"ambiguous reiaforceinent," for both a particular positional cue 
(right or left side) and a particular nonpositional cue (black or white 
color) are rewarded, In such situations interference between the 
]5osicional and object cues is inevitable. Learning is dependent upon 
dilTereiitial frequency of rmrard over a series of trials—100 per cent 
for object and 50 per cent Cor each position. 

Monkeys without previous experience on object discrimination 
problems have been reported by Harlow (14) to solve these problems 
readily after preliminary adaptation that probably involved some 
incidental learning, Foi[r animals given their initial laboratory 
jnoblem of discriminating objects differing in form and color, aver¬ 
aged only 4.2 errors before attaining a criterion of 20 correct re¬ 
sponses in 25 trials. Since very vapid nonspatial discrimination 
learning has been reported for rats trained to choose between all- 
black and all-white alleys of a maze, there is no reason to believe 
that the rapid learning of the monkeys differeinintes them from all 
subpriniatcs. Experieiicerl monkeys, however, may solve series of 
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such problems practically without error afler the initial blind trial, 
and comparable performances by any siibpriinatc have yet to be 
demonstratecL Perhaps monkeys and men can be differentiated from 
subprimates in terms of their ability to attain immediate or almost 
immediate solution of a series of nonspatial or object discrimination 
problems. 

Rapid discrimination learning' has been demonstrated in chim¬ 
panzees by Nissen, Riesen, and Nowlis (34). The discrimination data 
were obtained during the investigation oE other and complex learning 
processes. Variations in method in the monkey and chimpanzee 
studies make it impossil)le to conijiare directly the performance o( 
these species on series of discrimination problems, but the iiidica- 
;tions are that both species respond efTicieady. 

Multiple-sign learning 

The nonspatial or object discrimination problem presents a task 
in which reward of the positional cues and object cues is ambiguous 
on any particular trial. There is one necessary differential factor— 
the dilferential attributes of the stimuli—to ivliich the organism must 
respond to solve the problem, Simultaneously, the animal must ig¬ 
nore the other variable stimulus factor—the position of tlie reward. 



Fig. 4. Correct Responses by a Monkey Tcstctl on the Oddity Problem. 


More complex problems can be devised in which there is am¬ 
biguous reivard of more ihav two cues on individual trials. Solution 
oE these problems demands consistent response to only one cue over 
the series of trials. Such problems are described by Harlow (11) as 
multiple-sign problems, by Lashley (23) as generalizations of a 
second (or higher) order, and by Nissen (29) as ambivalent cue 
problems. 
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One situation oC tliis class is the oddity problem, illustrated in 
Fig. 4. Two diflerent pairs of identical stiinuU are used, but only 
three stimuli are presented together. The odd stimulus, the stiniuhis 
singly represented, is ren^arded, and trial seqiiejices are so arranged 
that a member from each pair of stimuli is odd on half the test 
trials. On any given trial there is reward of the position, the object, 
and single representation, but over the series of trials only single 
representation is reAvarded JOO per cent of the time. The other 
stimulus and situational variables—tlie position of the reward and 
the particular object rewarded—must be disregarded by the animal 
if he is to master the jjroblem. 



PROaLEMS 

Fig, 5 . Odfllty Learning by Tiirce Rcprcscnlndvc Aloukeys. n'lie nniihiils whose data 
are presentetl in ihe above figore were Lralned on a series of oddity problems, a new 
problem being icslcd for 21 trials cadi day. 

Oddity-problem solution by monkeys was first demonstrated by 
Robinson (38) at California and has since been investigated by 
Avorkers at tJie Wisconsin Laboratory (43, G, 27). It has been found 
that monkeys take fiom 400 to 1500 triaU to leach a criterton of 
90 per cent correct responses. During acquisition, perseverative 
positional and perscA^erative object errors decrease rapidly, but there 
is no discontinuity in the elimination of these error-producing 
factors, and both are present to some extent even after the learning 
criterion has been attained. Three individual oddity learning curves 
representing superior, average, and poor performance Avithin a 
group of eigln monkeys are shoAAm in Fig. 5. 

Nissen and McCulloch (33) have reported efficient performavice by 
chimpanzees on oddity problems. After a long series of preliminary 
training procedures, these investigators presented a single odd stinm- 
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lus with 11 identical stimuli. Both al their chim[]anzee subjects 
shoivecl rapid mastery av\d eRective generalization oC this oddity 
problem, 1:)ut again the differences in method and apparatus between 
the chimpanzee and monkey studies make any direct coinparisons 
unwarranted. 

The matching problem is a multiple-sign situation very similar to 
the oddity problem. Matching was first studied by Kohts (22), who 
trained a young chimpanzee to select from many objects on a tray 
the particular object identical with the one slie held in her hand. 
Though Kohts used the technique primarily for testing visual 
capacities, she also made some tests of memory and abstraction. 

Kohts' technique ivas standardized for monkeys, and lier funda¬ 
mental procedures were subjected to rigid laboratory controls by 
Weinstein (48). Variations of his basic apparatus are illustrated in 
Figs. 7, 17, 13, and 19. In the simplest form the test tray is divided 
into a sample compartment having a single foodwell and a choice 
colTipartment having two or more foodwells. All V'ells are covered by 
objects, The subject is trained to displace the sample object, which 
is rewarded, first, and then to select the identical or most nearly 
similar choice object, 

The matching and oddity problems are obvious complements. In 
the first instance, the subject is required to choose from three or 
more objects, the identical (nonodd) ones, and in the second, the 
one odd (iionidentical) object in a group of three or more objects. 
As might be expected, monkeys require about the same number of 
trials to master either of these problems. 

Successful matching by seven cliimpanzees was obtained in from 
177 to 547 trials by Nissen, Blum, and Blum (31) using a somewhat 
different technique. The sample object was placed in the middle 
compartment of a three-compartment tray, with the result that the 
two matching objects ivere always adjacent. The Wisconsin oddity 
and matching studies have shown that the arrangements of stimuli 
that separate the identical objects by the nonideiitical object pro¬ 
duce the most frequent and most persistent errors. This difference 
in stimulus arrangement and other procedural differences make it 
impossible to equate the performance of monkeys and chimpanzees 
on matching problems, but the proficiency of the chimpanzee in 
both learning and generalizing the matching cannot be questioned. 

The facility with which monkeys and chimpanzees learn and gen¬ 
eralize second-order sign problems is in contrast with the difficulty 
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that these problems occasion for subprimate animals. An attempt 
-was made by Lashley (23) to train rats on the oddity problem, using 
the jumping box apparatus that had proved so successful in dis- 
crivnination leaTnuig. The animals were trained initially to choose 
a cross presented along with two circles, and next, to choose a circle 
presented noth hvo crosses, Alternate testing was then begun in the 
hope that tlie rats might eventually come to choose whichever (igure 
was odd. Instead, after the third to fifth reversal, the animals either 
refused to jump or juinpcd persistently to one figure in spite of 
repeated falls. 

Rose (39) trained rats to select a black curtain after a right maze 
turn and a white curtain after a left maze turn, in each case regard^ 
less of the relative position of a black-white pair of curtains. After 
prolonged practice this matcliing of movements with particular 
color stimuli ’^vas apparently attained. The performance was easily 
disturbed by extraneous cucSj however, and no evidence is presented 
for getievaUzadon of the matching to other stimuli. The study does 
indicate that rodents may be able to solve second-order sign problems. 

Limited success in the solution of matching problems by pigeons 
has been reported by Skinner (42). The birds were trained to peck 
at a red- or green-illuminated key, thus sAvitching on a red light 
behind one and a green liglit behind the other of tivo keys located on 
either side of the originally lighted key. Pecking at the side key of the 
same color as the center key was rcAvarded with food, Both the color 
of the center light and the position of the matching light A^ere 
randomly cliaiiged from trial to trial. This matching technique is 
comparable to that used ivitli the chimpanzees, in that the sample 
is always the center one of three objects; the sample and the correct 
choice object are ahvays adjacent, unlike tlie arrangements in the 
studies with the monkeys. No data arc reported for the pigeons’ 
matching performance, hiit Skinner states that the birds showed 
increased rate of response to the matching stimulus so long as the 
sample was given prior to simultaneous presentation of the three 
stimuli, No report is made of the relative rates of response to the 
matching and nonmatching keys. Several statements, however, imply 
relative lack of adaptation to changing situations. After matching 
behavior has been well cstablishech for example, "the behavior of 
matching survives unchanged when all reinforcement is withheld" 
[(42)j p. 214]. Furthermore, a record is presented of a bird that had 
learned matching under regular reinforcement conditions but that 
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htid reverted to a color preCerence when sivitched to periodic rc- 
inforccniciU. Subjected at tliat stage to reinforcement of opposites 
rather than inatches, the Inrd showed increased rate oE response 
to opposites^ decreased to matches. Again sivitched to inatching, the 
subject increased its rate of matching responses and decreased its 
rate of opposite responses. The changes in rates, however, do not 
suggest high-level elhciency in spite of the many thousands of re¬ 
sponses made during the course of the study, 

There is, then, evidence that at least some second-order sign prob¬ 
lems can be solved by subprimates; there is overlapping in the 
requisite abilities of difTereiit genera, orders, and classes. It appears, 
however, that primates are far more facile than any other animals 
in learning multiple-sign prohleiiis. As we shall see, primates are 
capable of solving much more complex problems of this type. 

Monkeys can solve combined matching-nonmatching or oddity- 
nonoddity problems, these being third-order multiple-sign problems. 
In half the trials of the combined matchiiig-nonmatching test the 
subject displaces the sample stinuilus and receives a food reward, a 
sign for selecting the like member of the two choice stimuli. On the 
other trials, response to the sample stuniiliis is unrewarded, a sign 
for selecting the choice object that is unlike the sample. Four mon¬ 
keys mastered this problem after training by stepwise procedures. 
First they learned matching to a criterion of 45 correct responses in 
50 trials, and then iionmatdiing to the same criterion. Finally, the 
problem ivas complicated by presenting matching and nonmatching 
trials in an irregular order. The .subjects took from about 1200 to 
2000 trials altogether, witli a mean of approximately 1000 trials, to 
reach the criterion. 

Three other rhesus monkeys were trained at the Wisconsin Labora¬ 
tory on tire combined oddity-nonoddity problem. Yellow and black 
test trays served, respectively, as signs for response to oddity and to 
nonoddity, the latter being defined as choice of both like objects. 
The training procedure was stepwise, patterned after that already 
described for the matchiiig-nonmatching problem, and the results 
were similar. The mean number of total trials to attain the criterion 
of 45 correct responses in 50 was about 2100. 

Both the combined matching-noiimatching and the oddity-non¬ 
oddity problems are third-order muUipk’sigu problems, for their 
solution requires response to one more factor than is required for 
solution of the component parts. In maLching-nonmatching this ad^ 
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ditional facloi is a food sign—the presence or absence o£ food vender 
the sample; and in oddity-nonoddity, it is a board sign—the yellow 
or black color of the test tray. In tliese problems the reward of 
positioiij object, and even numerical representation of the objects 
is ambiguous on any particular trial. 

The classification of problems in terms of the numerical order of 
the multiple signs necessary for their solution does not imply a 
hierarchical order of difRculty or even a separation into distinct prob¬ 
lem types. Different second- and third-order sign problems may vary 
greatly in their ease of soliitionj and this variation is probably not 
constant among individuals within a species or even among species. 
Furthermore, it is probable that many second-order sign problems 
are generally more di/Ticult than many third-order sign problems, and 
that similar relationships bold among multiple-sign problems of 
numerically higher orders. 

Third-order multiple-sign problems that have proved troublesome 
for both monkeys and chimpanzees are Weigi-principle matching 
and oddity problems introduced by Harlow (11, 12), who adapted the 
problems from some of the principles of the well-known Weigl Test 
of Abstraction used clinically with human beings. In these two prob¬ 
lems the animal must choose among three nonidentical stimuli, two 
of Avhich are alike or similar in color, and two alike or similar in 
form. At Wisconsin four monkeys were trained on Weigl matching 
and three on Weigl oddity. In the matching tests a color response 
ivas required when the sample was rewarded and a form response 
ivben the sample was not rewarded. Differential board signs were 
used in the oddity testing. When tlie objects were presented on an 
orange tray, the color-odd object ivas correct, and presented on a 
cream-colored tray, the form-odd object was rewarded, as illustrated 
in Fig. G. 

Seven chimpanzees were tested at the Yerkes Laboratory on modi- 
liecl Weigl matching (31). The problem utilized differential colors 
of tiie boards as cues for color or form response, and only the two 
end stimuli served as choice objects. Since this situation does not 
give the animal his color-form cue from the sample, it would be 
better described as a simplified Weigl oddity problem. 

All three investigations utilized a stepwise procedure, but the 
exact nature of the steps varies in the different studies. In all cases 
the final step involved randomly interspersed color-correct and form- 
correct trials. The Wisconsin studies further complicated the task 
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by: (a) adding- one or Lwo stimuli to the choice objects, (b) substi¬ 
tuting ne^v sets ol; color-form objects, and (c) testing ivitli sets of 
stimuli in which colors and forms were similar but not identical. 

All the monkeys trained on Weigl oddity solved the original prob¬ 
lem in less than 4000 trials, and die two animals tested further, effec¬ 
tively generalized the three complicating mocUfications. Three of the 
four monkeys trained on Weigl matching attained solution of all 
tlie training steps and generalization tests at a statistically sigiiificaiit 
level in 2400, 4650, and 5600 trials, respectively. One of the three 
monkeys failed to generalize the Weigl matching problem to a four- 
choice-object situation. 



Fig. 6, ^Velgl-Priiiciple Oddity Test, Lejt. Object odd in respect Lo form chosen 
on ci'cain-colorcd tray. Right, Object odd in rcapcct to color chosen on orange tray, 


Only one of seven chimpanzees solved the simplified Weigl 
problem, and she took 6725 trials. Another gave a "promising" per¬ 
formance on the last step of the test. Descriptions of the behavior of 
the subjects show that both monkeys and chimpanzees had grave 
difliciilty with this test; but the striking finding is the superiority of 
the rhesus monkey over the chimpanzeej a superiority that cannot be 
explained in terms of the difficulty of the test situation. This does 
not, of course, imply intellectual pre-eminence in the rhesus monkey. 
Differential personality characteristics in the species could account 
for differences in performance. 

A fundamentally different type of multiple-sign problem is the 
complex ambivalent-cue situation devised by Nissen (29). Four stim¬ 
uli—a small white square, a small black square, a large white square, 
a large black square—were arranged to form four discrimination- 
problem pairs, as illustrated by the following schema: 
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w (+) vs. h (-) 

B (+) vs. W (-) 

TT(+)vs. zo{~~) 
b (+) vs. B (-) 

A Very flexible stepwise procedure used in presenting' the various 
stimulus combinations to the five thimjiian/ccs. The final step im 
volved mixed presentation of the four discriminations. A fixed sched^ 
ule of step^vjse training and more rigid criteria for step mastery ivere 
used in a repetition of this experiment with monkeys at the Wiscom 
sin Primate Laboratory (35), 

Four of tlie live chimpanzees mastered the problem in from about 
1000 to 1500 trials. The one failure was attributed by Nissen to 
motivational-ejnotional factors. Fonr of the six monkeys solved the 
problem in ap]noximately 1800 to 2300 trials. One monkey failed 
the last step, and the other was discontinued because of emotional 
difTicultics, Trials-to-learn is not, however, a valid index of the diffi¬ 
culty value of the problem tor the two species because the procedures 
used are itqt strictly comparable. Inspection of the data suggests that 
the chimpanzees and the monkeys did about equally ivell in the early 
steps of the problem, but, that the chimpanzees were clearly superior 
on the last step. 

In an attempt to discover the complexity of niultiple-sign prob¬ 
lems solvable by the rhesus monkey, Harlow (11) conducted a series 
of tests, illustrated in Fig. 7, on four rhesus monkeys. The animals 
were first taught the combined macching-nonmatching problem, to 
which was later added certain sign-differentiated antagonistic position 
problems. The first pair of position problems w^as elicited in a sitna- 
tion providing identical choice objects that u^ere unlike the sample. 
When food was under the sample, tlie monkey was trained to select 
the distant choice object; when there Avas no food under the sample, 
the monkey Aras required to select the near choice object. After these 
habits were mastered, randomly intermixed matching, nonmatching, 
and sign-dilfereiitiated position trials Avere presented. A ncAV test Avas 
then introduced in Avhicfi choice and sample objects were identical. 
When food Avas under the sample object, the monkey was rcAvarded 
Eor choice of the closer object, and Avhen no Food Avas beneath the 
sample object, the move distant choice object Avas the one lewatded. 
The final stage of the problem consisted of randomly presented 
trials for matching, nonmatching. and both types of antagonistic 
position habits.. 
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Fig. 7, \[atdiing Problem, a- Food under .sample; liglu-posilion object correct, h. 
Food under sample; leEt-pasitian object correct. Nonmatching Problem, c, No food 
under sample; righL-position object correct, d, No food under sample; Ictt-position 
object correct. Antagonistic position habits, c, Food under sample; riglu-posilion object 
correct, f. No food under sample; IcfL-position object concct. g, Food under sample; 
lert-posliion object correct, h. No food under sample; rlglu-posiiloii object correct. 
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This complex multiple-sign problem was solved by the four ani¬ 
mals in from 2550 to 3770 trials, and all showed a high level of 
proficiency both on the total problem and on its four basic arrange¬ 
ments, each of which involved four stiniiiliis configurations. One 
monkey made only a single error in the last 100 test trials. The sign- 
differentiated antagonistic position habits occasioned little inter¬ 
ference with the matching-tioumatcliing problems. This, no doubt, 
resulted from the basic differences in the stimiilns configurations. 

In au effort to attain or approach die limit of complex reactions 
in chimpanzees, Nissen (30) tested one animal in 401 sessions over a 
period of thvee years. Stimuli were 16 pairs of plaques. Members of 
a pair differed only in size, but each pair differed from every other 
pair in one of four other chaTactevistics: color, fornr, presence or 
absence of margin, and presence or absence of a green peg in front 
of the plaque. The nmnber of variables determining correct response 
increased as training progressed and more habits were added. Habit 
1 required only response to size; concurrent mastery of I and II de¬ 
manded responsiveness to size and color; addition of the next two 
habits required responsiveness to size, color, and form; the next four 
habits added to the previous cues the essential cue of margin; and 
the last eight habits demanded simnUaneous responsiveness to nil 
five cues. Choice on every trial was between the larger and smaller 
of two plaques, but the size correct for the trial was determined by 
any combination of the other four variables. 

The subject made steady progress on this problem, although, as 
might be expected, new stimulus pairs tended to be learned and 
differentiated progressively less rapidly. In the last 15 sessions, ivhich 
required differentiation of all 16 habits, the percentage of correct 
responses ranged from 76 to 100 with a mean of 83, 

Nissen points out that ivhen niembers of a group of discrimination 
problems differ in many respects, the pattern difference is not a 
necessary cue. For this reason the^ chimpanzee's behavior is not fifth- 
order sign learning—the situation does not offer five-cue ambivalence. 
What one probably has is IG discriminations with the stimuli so 
designed as to maximize habit interference. 

The problems presented in this section of the paper have been 
selected because they represent the range of abilities thus far effec¬ 
tively tested in subhuman animals. These problems appear to belong 
to a single large class having considerable community in the factors 
that produce intvapvohlem interference and, hence, difficulty of so- 
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liUiotii Although detailed analysis of the role o[ the variables abetting 
and hindering learning has been made only Cor the simpler of these 
problems, there is every reason to believe that tlie same analytical 
techniques may be applied with profit to the more complex tasks. 
When experimental, not deductive, analysis is made o£ the actual 
variables operating in such problems, we may expect to gain 
breadth of insight into the nature of learning problems of impor¬ 
tance to human beings. 

The principles operating in multiple-sign learning are apparent 
in everyday human behavior. The meanings of signs and symbols are 
repeatedly restricted, amplified, or reversed by the meanings of as¬ 
sociated signs; in the simplest possible terms, this is the role of 
context in meaning. In oddity and matching, the meaning of a 
specific object as a sign changes from trial to trial. This is analogous 
to the problem the child faces in learning to use tlie words 'T' and 
"you." The meanings of these words change according to the speaker. 
When the child is talking, ‘T’' refers to himself, "you" to the person 
addressed. When the child is addressed, be is no longer "1" but 
'you.*' If your opponent leads the acc of spades and you are blank 
in the suit; you are expected to trump; if your partner leads the ace 
of .spades and you trump it, you may be criticized. There is a vast 
difference between a girl who is "awful pretty" and one who is 
"pretty awful." The auditory physical stimuli "hole" and "whole" 
refer to nothing or everything and are differentiated strictly in terms 
of related signs. Multiple-sign responsiveness so pervades human be¬ 
havior that it is accepted as a natural and automatic way of behaving* 
Recognizing the infinite number of human multiple signs and their 
vast complexities gives some appreciation of the degree of separation 
of the human being from the subhuman primate, and at the same 
time stresses the importance of analyzing such behavior in the animal 
laboratory if we are to comprehend learning of significance tor man, 


The Concept of Learning Set 

There appears to be little correlation between position on the 
phyletic scale and speed of solution of any single, simple problem. 
We have already seen that rate of conditioning and facility of forma¬ 
tion of spatial discriminations does not differentiate rodent from 
primate. It is questionable whether a single object discrimination 
problem can differentiate animals within the mammalian class. Such 
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a test has not succeeded thus far in clearly separating sheep, cows, 
horses, chimpaiizeesj and human aments (9). The extremely compli¬ 
cated problems destii ibed in the preceding section do appear Lo 
separate animah of different phyletic levels. The explanation may 
in part reside in the fact that the acquisition of these more compli¬ 
cated problems entails solution of a series of simpler tasks. The 
acquisition of the oddity problem, for example, may be considered 
as involving a long sequence of discrimination reversals because the 
subject is repeatedly required to shift liis object choice from trial 
to trial. 

The partial analysis of comjdex problems in terms of tlie learning 
of seqviences oE simpler problems suggests the value of studying 
directly the cumulative elTcct of multiple learning problems—that is, 
inlefproblcin lear7Wig. The promise oi; such an approach is further 
strengthened by the observation that multiple-, not single-, problem 
learning is characteristic of the adjustments that animals generally 
and man especially make outside the laboratory. 

rormation of learning sets 

The nature of this interproblem learning was investigated by 
Harlow (15)i ^rho trained eight rhesus monkeys on a series of 344 
object discrimination problems utilizing a different stimulus pair 
for every discrimination, Eacli of the first 32 problems was 50 trials 
long: the next 200 problems, 6 trials; and the last 112 problems, an 
average of 9 trials. Learning curves showing the percentages of cor¬ 
rect responses on the first six trials of these discriminations are 
presented in Fig. 8. These data demonstrate that the animals' 
ability to solve discrimination pvoldems progressively improved. The 
monkeys gradually learned how to learn individual problems with 
a miiiimiim of errors, a process designated by the term learning set. 
The animals attained such mastery that if they chose die correct 
object on the first trial, they rarely made an error on subsequent 
trials. IE they chose the incorrect object on the first trial, they im¬ 
mediately shifted to the coirect object and subsequently responded 
almost perfectly. 

Efhdent as the six-trial discritninations are for producing rapid 
learning, it appears that still shorter problems may lead to one-trial 
learning in even fewer total trials. Braun, at Western Psychiatric 
Institute in Pittsburgh, presented 451 discriniiiintion problems to 
eight rhesus monkeys. The first 8 problems were run for 50 trials, 
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discrimination learning curves 



TRIALS 

PRELIMINARY 

DISCRIMINATIONS DISCRIMINATIONS 

■ H -l-M-l 1-6 ---I'lOO 

- 9-16 - 101-200 

-17-24 +-I- + + +4 Z0I-ZB6 

— +-+26-32 - 257-312 

Fig. B, DiscrLiniiinCDii Lcnmlng Qii'vcs on SucicvNivc IMocksi; oC I’ToUlcnis. 

(Hsm'Iow'.s ilnin.) 

the next 24 for 10 trials, the next 35 for f) trials, and the final 384 
[or 3 trials. The results are presented in Fig'. 9. 

The data of Figs. 8 and 9 show a transition in tlie form of the 
learning curves for successive blocks of problems. The initial curves 
are S-shaped—the type described in the literature as typical "trial- 
and-error" curves, The final curves are discontinuous at Trial 2—the 
type frequently referred to as "insight" curves. 
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PRELIMINARY DISCRIMINATIONS 

DISCRIMINATIONS 

- 1-96 

H HMUn 1-6 97-192 

- 33-67 *+■*■+■*■■*■■►*■ 193-266 

- 257-304 

Fl^, 0. DisciimhiAilDn Lt^nrning Curves oC Successive Dlocks of Prohlcins. 

(Tlrfiiin's dfitn.) 

Iiitcrproblem learning sLiulies have also been conducted on various 
other kinds of learning problems at the Wisconsin Laboratory. The 
eight subjects of the discrimination learning series were also given 
112 discrimination reversal problems (Ifi), Each problem consisted 
of a discriniinadon phase of 7, 9, or 11 trials, followed by a reversal 
phase of S trials in ivhicb the reward value oE the stimuli was reversed. 
Thus, die stimulus correct in the first phase became suddenly, and 
i\^ithout irarningj incorrect in the second phase. On initial reversal 
problems the monkeys made many errors, but before they had com¬ 
pleted the 112 problems, they were reversing their responses in a 
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single trial. The efficiency ol: reversal performance is indicated by 
the 97 per cent correct Reversal Trial 2 responses on the final 42 
problems of the series (see Fig. 10), 



PROBLEMS 

Fig. 10. Dlscrimiuatiofi'Revcrssil LcaniUig-Sct Curve Dnsed on Trial'TMo Responses 

of (he Revcml Phase. 


A more complex siiuatioiij the oddity ])rol:)Iem, has also been sub¬ 
jected to the learning-set approach (17), Four normal monkeys and 
eight with extensive brain damage were trained oil a series of (50 
oddity problems, each of wbicb utilized a different double pair of 
objects. Twenty-four trials were given per problem. All the animals 
showed progressive interproblem improvement, and the normal mon¬ 
keys reached the point at which they were making 90 per cent correct 
responses on the fint trial of new oddity problems. 

None of the work witli chimpanzees parallels the multiple-problem 
studies with the monkeys, but an investigation by Nissen, Riesen, 
and Nowlis (34) is sufficiently comparable to consider along with the 
learning-set studies. These investigators presented two cJiimpanzees 
with sequences of discrimination reversals utilizing a single pair 
of stimuli, The reversals were in ten-trial units for the first 900 trials 
and six-trial units for the next 900 trials. The initial two trials of 
each unit were delayed responses, the remaining trials discrimination 
responses. One animal was continued for 1800 additional trials. The 
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subject that received a total of only 1800 trials made rapid progress 
and eventually attained a high level ot proficiency, The other stibject 
shoived only slight progress, il: any, over the course of her 3000 trials. 
The peidoriuantc oE the successful chimpanzee ivas described, appro¬ 
priately, as '’learning to learn.” 

AUhoiigli there has been no systematic research on ihiiUiplE- 
problein solution in subprimate animals, there is enough evidence 
in the literature to suggest that these loiver organisms may form 
learning sets, Pavlov reported that dogs learn successive conditioned 
responses ivith progressively greater rapidity, and this finding has 
been confirmed liy otliefs, Similarly, Krechevsky found that vats learn 
discriminations in Eeu'cr and [e\vcr trials ^vhen tested on a scries of 
such problems. Unlortunately. the studies have never been carried 
to a point that permits plotting precise learning set curves or deter- 
iiiiniug the ijulcpendcncc of multiple learning sets, 



Fig. 11. Appnrniiis Used in Testing Mntcliing in Cliildren. (Door colors indicaLcd by 

paiont ufTicc :iiamlAic1s.) 


AUUough man must form hundreds or even thousands of learning 
sets in the course of a lifetime and manipulate them is'ith a skill far 
beyond that of any other aiiimah there are few lunnan researches 
demonstrating tlie phenomenon, especially beyond tlie child leveL 
At the University of Wiscoiisin a few studie-s (15) have been con¬ 
ducted that indicate that young children easily form discrimination 
and discriiTumuion-ieversal learning sets in situations paralleling 
those presented to the monkeys. A move complex organized response 
pattern, however, lias been reported by Roberts (Jl?) in an experiment 
conducted at the University of Iowa with 40 children ranging from 
three to seven years of age. 

Nine learning situations comprising three color-, three Oorm^, and 
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Lhree size-matching problems U'Cre presented in balanced order to 
three groups. The apparatus, illustrated in Fig, 11, r^'as a two-story 
multiple-choice box ’^vith compartments for presenting the stiiniilus 
objects and matching stimulus cards. Stimuli ivere so arranged that 
only one pair matched on any trial, The general plan Cor the three 
groirps of problems is illustrated by the color-matching situation. 
Problem 1 presented six like-colored airplanes in tlic upper compart¬ 
ments and differently-colored cards, one of ivhich matched the air¬ 
planes, in the lower compartments. For Problem 2, the aii|ilaiies 
varied in color and the cards were uniformly colored. In Problem 3, 
both airplanes and cards varied in color. Parallel arrangements ivere 
provided for size-matching and form-matching, 



Fig, 12. PerceiUagc of Zero Learning Trials in Each of Nine SiliiAlLoiiii Cor 21 rrC' 

school and 19 Orphanage Cliililren. 

The experimental design tluis permits study of transfer of habit 
under conditions of both slight and substantial changes of situation. 
The results in terms of errorless transfer for combined subject groups 
are shown in Fig. 12. It is apparent that transfer is marked within 
groups of problems but consistently decreases on the first .situation 
in new problem gTOUps. Over the series of the three problem groups, 
however, there is a cumulative transfer effect comparable to that 
found within problem groups. 
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Operation of learning sets 

If we compare the oddity learning-set data witli the data previously 
presented on the learning of a single oddity problem, ive find that 
oddity is mastered as rapidly when a small number oC training trials 
is presented for each of a large number oE problems, as ivlien all 
the trials are presented on a single problem. At the same time the 
training under multiple-problem conditions provides for mucli greater 
generalization of performance than does one-problem training. 
Habits are restrictive and have limited adaptive value; learning sets 
are generalized and have far greater adaptive breadth. Furthermore, 
it has been found that learning sets, once formed, are well retained 
and can be relearned months or e\^cn years later in a small fraction 
d£ the time taken for their original [ormation. 

A number of antagonistic learning sets may be acquired by an 
animal and remain elicitabic by appropriate stimuli and with amaz¬ 
ingly little interference. Learning sets may operate, then, as if they 
were relatively isolated and discrete units. Evidence tor the integrity 
and relative fiuictional isolation of learning sets is illustrated by an 
experiment on six monkeys udth object discrimination, learning ex¬ 
perience blit ivithoiit previous training on positional discriminations. 
These animals were given seven blocks of 14 problems each, starting 
with a block of S5-tria\ object discriminations and folloived by a 
block of 25-trial positional discriminations that alternated left- and 
right-position proljlems. The remaining live blocks of problems con¬ 
tinued the alternate presentation of 14 object discrimination prob¬ 
lems and 14 right-left positional discriminations. Figure 13 presents 
curves showing the percentages ot correct responses on total trials 
for these alternate blocks of antagonistic disci'iminations, The com¬ 
plex positional-discrimination learning-set curve sliows progressive 
improvement througlioiu the series, whereas the object discrimima- 
tion curve begins at a high level of accuracy, shows decrement on 
the second block, and subsequently recovers. By the end of the 
experiment the two basically antagonistic learning sets operated in 
succession with a niininiiun of interference. Between each two blocks 
of object discriniinatious there were 350 trials in which no object 
was differentially rewarded, and between each two blocks of posi¬ 
tional discriminations there were 350 trials in wJiich no position 
ivas differentially reivarded. Despite this, the monkeys learned to shift 
from one problem to tlie other with amazing ease and efficiency. 
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This relative functional isolation oJi; learning sets is undoiibteclly 
a basic mechanism in facilitating solution of complex problems. It 
enables an animal—particularly at the primate level—to respond in 
terms of an organized habit pattern and to shift readily to another 
habit pattern if consistently successful responses are not attained. 
Man possesses this ability to try out alternate problem solutions to 
a far greater degree than other animals, but the mechanism is also 
apparent in monkeys, as illustrated in a study by Zable and HavUnv 



Fig. 13. Learning ScL Curves lor Problciiij; with AltcnioLing Object nnd Po^liioiiql 
DiscnminalianSj Eased an Tolnl-Trial Responsas. 


(52). Three subjects were given 60 trials a day on a single pair of 
objects: a funnel and a saltcellar. For 15 trials the funnel was 
correct, for 15 trials the saltcellar was correct, for 15 trials the right 
position was correct, and for 15 trials the left position was correct. 
The only cue for problem shifts was the failure of reward of a 
previously correct response. The order in which the four different 
parts of the problem were presented changed from day to day in an 
irregular, predetermined manner for the 30 days of the experiment. 
Two of the three monkeys solved 70 per cent of the shifts with 2 
errors or less and over 90 per cent of the shifts in 4 errors or less. 
TJje poorest of tJie three subjects solved about 80 per cent of the shifts 
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in 4 or fewer errors, The efficiency of the performance is evident 
when it is recognized that an average of l.fi errors is essential before 
the animal can be informed of tile nature of the shifu 
One of the obvious characteristics of learning sets is that of 
changing ptoliieins tliat Avere originally solved slowly and with 
diniciilty into problems that are solved quickly and easilyi The process 
of rednetion of problem dilliculty through the formation oPTearniiig 
sets may carry on continuously to problems of ever increasing com¬ 
plexity. Solution time required for new and more complicated prob¬ 
lems may be reduced through tlie simultaneous maintenance of a 
number of these relatively discrete organized response patterns that 
furnish the animal with multiple alternate approaches. The rigidity 
of fixed and relatively unchangeable habits so characteristic of some 
of the lower animals gives way to the plasticity of behavior and the 
ability to shift set that are typical of the primates. 


Variables Influencing Learning in Primates 

It is obvious that a large number of variables operate to influence 
the efficiency of learning in animals. The goal of a psychology of 
learning is to determine the functions of these variables in specific 
situations and to discover the degree of generality of these Cnncdous 
over broad kinds and classes of learning situations. Before any such 
goal can be attained, a vast number of precisely, scaled functions 
must be determined for many tasks with many species of animals. 
Failure to obtain such data has led learning theorists to overestimate 
tlic importance of certain clafisc^s of variables and to ignore or under¬ 
estimate the importance of others, 

Interfering factors 

We have already seen that various animals trained on long series 
of problems of a particular kind eventually may solve new problems 
of that kind with extreme rapidity, often on hist presentation if 
the experimental situation affords immediate solution. Such data 
suggest the possibility that all jDroblems can be solved in a single 
trial if the animal has already eliminated interfering influences. 
Obviously, there is a vast multiplicity of factors that can interfere 
with problem solution; moreover, the importance of any particular 
factor varies during the course of learning an individual problem 
or series of problems. It is possible to demonstrate the presence of 
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important interfering factors and even to estimate the role they play 
in the learning of many problems. 

One factor that operates in most, if not all, learning situations is 
that of slimulus preference. It is relatively easy to train an animal to 
do something that comes "naturally" but far harder to train him to 
respond in opposition to innate or acquired tendencies. If we present 
to a naive monkey a large black bottle and a small jar lid on a two- 
foodwell tray, the animal will choose the jar lid. Should the jar lid 
be rewarded, the problem presents no difhculty. If the black bottle 
is rewarded, however, learning is very slow indeed. In the previously 
cited study (16), in which monkeys ivere trained on over 300 dis¬ 
crimination problems, sthnulus-preference errors were quite frequent 
early in the series, but were the first type of error to be suppressed 
effectively. 

Response preference may also serve as an important and even per¬ 
sistent interfering factor. Monkeys and chimpan/.ces rapidly learn to 
solve problem boxes that open if a plunger is pulled out, but have 
difliciilty in solving problem boxes if the plunger must be pushed in. 
The role of response preference is also illustrated by the rake prob' 
lem, which monkeys, gibbons, chimpanzees, and children solve 
readily if the food is placed near the angle of the handle and blade. 
All subjects encounter greater dilRculty if the bait lies to the side of 
the blade and greatest difliculty if it lies beyond the rake. Pulling-in 
is the preferred response, sidewise motion next most preferred, and 
moving the object away from the body least preferred. Response 
preferences are undoubtedly of great importance in all manipulatory 
and motor-skills learning. 

Both sensory and motor preferences may be partly or completely 
determined by training; they are not merely a function of innate 
potentialities. In discrimination reversal prolilems, for example, the 
difficulty on the early trials of the reversal phase is occasioned by 
the experimentally induced or, at least, enhanced preference for the 
stimulus rewarded previously. Similarly, a subhuman primate trained 
to solve a problem box by turning a crank to the right, encounters 
difliculty if the operation of the crank is reversed so as to demand 
a left turn. 

Another interfering factor—or category of factors—is related to 
the tendency of animals to shift spontaneously to an alternate re¬ 
sponse pattern or patterns etJen though the initial response pattern 
has been consistently rewarded. There are many basic mechanisms 
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that might be operating here. It is possible that the effort or work 
entailed in making a response progressively raises the threshold tor 
the elicitation of that response. An hypothesis more in keeping with 
the data on primates, however, suggests a tendency to explore the 
available components of a given situation. If a monkey chances to 
select the correct stimulus on the first trial of a discrimination, he 
will show an increasingly strong tendency to "try out" the other 
stimulus as trials progress. If, on the other hand, the first trial is 
incorrect and on the second trial he shifts to the correct stimulus, the 
likelihood of again choosing the incorrect stimulus will be signifi¬ 
cantly less. This factor, named respome shift by the avuhovj is an 
extremely persistent mechanism in monkeys and probably in all 
primates. Its operation may be more limited in lower animals, such 
as the rat, which fall readily into stereotyped habits of little adapta¬ 
bility or plasticity. 

There is, nevertheless, evidence that the mechanism of response 
shift does operate in rats. Dennis reported a strong tendency for 
these animals on successive early trials to alternate position choices 
at the first three choice points of a niultiple-nnit maze. For examplcj 
if on Trial 1 they turned right at the first choice point, they showed 
a strong tendency to turn left at tliis point on Trial 2, even though 
the initial right-going response was correct. Krechevsky's "hypotheses’' 
in rats also are suggestive of a response shift mechanism. Further- 
inore, the well-known tendencies of rats—and other animals—to fall 
into simple alternation habits would be in keeping with the opera¬ 
tion of a response shift factor. 

In many Learning situations the relationship between the stiinuU 
and the reward can become apparent only over a series of trials. On 
any one discrimination trial, for example, object and position are 
either both rewarded or both unrewarded. This ambiguity can be 
eliminated only by trials in which the position of the stimuli is 
reversed. Ambiguity of rezifard is an intrinsic interfering factor in 
many problems. In discrimination learning by monkeys it accounts 
for a large percentage of errors in the early stages of learning. 
Harlow (16) found its persistence to be intermediate between stimu¬ 
lus preference and response shift. 

Drive and incentive variables 

Most investigators working with subprimates have found that 
learning is facilitated ivheii the drive state appropriate to tlie 
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experimental incentive is high as defined by length oC deprivation. 
Rats trained on a maze to a water incentive commonly learn more 
rapidly if water-deprived than if ivater-sated; rats working on a 
Skinner Box emit more responses one day after feeding than ovre 
hour after feeding. Many theoreticians have been so impressed by tl;e 
drive variable that they have made it a key principle to their learning 
theories. 

Support for the importance of deprivation as a condition Influ¬ 
encing the rate of elicitation of a learned response by monkeys was 
oljtained in a study using a Skinner-type device. Pressing a lever of 
a vending machine delivered a peaniitj and the number of responses 
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made in six successive five-mimue periods was the measure of elicita¬ 
tion of the learned response, Each of nine subjects was tested for 
three days under each of three food deprivation periods: 1, 23, and 
ij hours. The results, presented in Fig. 14, show a high positive 
relationship between degree of food deprivation and frequency of 
elicitation of the learned I’esponse. 

There is, of course, no a priori reason Cor believing that the rela- 
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tionship behveen deprivation and rate oE response will' hold Eor 
other learning measures. T^vo stiulies by Meyev (25) indicate that 
there may be no signilicant relationship bet^\feen the period oE Eood 
deprivation and the efficiency o£ perEormance ot monkeys on dis- 
evimination problems. In the initial experiment 12 naive rlie&us 
monkeys n'cre given a series oE 1G8 discrimination problems, 56 after 
each ol the food deprivation periods oE 1 liour, 6 hours, and 25 hours. 
No significant differences were [oiind in performance under the three 
conditions. 

Subsequently, the same animals were tested on 108 discrimination 
reversal problems, divided equally among the deprivation periods of 
1 Iioiir, 25 hours, and 47 hours. Records were taken of the prereversal 
and reversal errors, and Eorward and total cage activity measured by 
tlie number of times the suljject crossed die lines dividing the cage 
floor into quadrants. No significant differences were found between 
periods of deprivation and rtiiy of these response measures even 
though the experiment of such power that evvor differences oE 
a few per cent would have been signilicaiiL The unifoi'm failure 
of difEerences to appear suggests that, over the deprivation range 
studied, food deprivation is aji unimportant variable in discrimina- 
tion-lype learning by monkeys. It should be pointed out that in these 
experiments the deprivation was for the standard maintenance diet 
□E dog biscuits, carrots, and oranges, and the incentive foods were 
peanuts and raisins. 

The effect of food deprivation on problem solving in the chim¬ 
panzee was studied by Birch (4), ivlio tested G young chimpanzees 
after 2, G, 12, 24, 3G, and 48 hours of food deprivation on 6 patterned 
string problems, 10 stick problems, and 1 hooked-rope problem. 
No significant differences were obtained for string-test performance 
under the various Gondih'oris. G£ the 15 differences between per¬ 
formance and hours of deprivadon obtained Ear die other 11 prob¬ 
lems, only two ivcrc significant. All 15 of these measures were for 
time, not proficiency, whereas the stringiest measures were for 
proficiency. Observational evidence, which was in accord with trends 
from the more objective data, led Birch to conclude that intermediate 
conditions of modvation were most desirable for problem-solving 
activities. Intense motivation led the chimpanzees to concentrate on 
the goal to the relative exclusion of the other essential factors; under 
conditions of low motivation, the animals were easily diverted from 
the prohleni. As has been pointed out by Nissen, great dislractibility 
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is a rundamenlial characteristic of chimpanzee behavior, particularly 
ill young animals. 

Certain very interesting observations of primate learning- behavioi’ 
have been reported. Test-wise, stable, and friendly cliimpanzees have 
been observed to continue ivorking on a problem and to show im¬ 
provement in performance for a considerable period after showing 
no interest in the reward. Both chimpanzees and monkeys have been 
reported to solve problems ivithont receiving rewards directly. One 
chimpanzee learned discrimination problems by observing tlie per¬ 
formances of a chimpanzee friend. A monkey trained to solve dis¬ 
criminations of a modified delayed response type in a single trial 
was given a series of these learning problems so arranged that reivard 
appeared every second problem, tJieii every third, and finally every 
fourth. In spite of the fact that most problems were nener reimrded 
the animal continued to perform at a highly efficieut level; indeed, 
there was little evidence of experimental decrement until the subject 
simply rehised to respond in the test situation. 

Efficiency of performance by both chimiDanzees and monkeys has 
been shown to be influenced by the amount and kind of incentives 
used. Nissen and Elder (32) tested chimpanzees on delayed response 
tests with different amounts of banana incentive. They reported that 
the delay limit for these animals was a direct function of the amount 
oE reward. The effect of Low-j inter mediate-, and high-preference 
incentives on delayed response performance by monkeys was nieas- 
nred by Maslmr and Groshong (24). Efficiency of performance was 
positively related to the preference value of the incentive, but the 
experimenters stressed the relatively small behavioral differences 
occasioned by the relatively gveat variation in food preferences. 

The behavioral significance of a given amount of reward can be 
understood only in terms of the monkey's experiences wdlh the 
rewards available for the performance of a given task. Eight monkeys 
previously trained to a liigh level of j^roflciency on discrimination 
reversal problems that provided a single piece of food reward per 
trial, were subsequently trained by Meyer (26) on a series of multiple 
discrimination-reversal problems that for any particular reversal 
offered one or three pieces of food per trial. On consecutive reversals 
within a problem the amount of reward might increase, decrease, or 
remain constant. At the beginning of the experiment, performance 
efficiency -was high and about equal for all conditions of reward. 
Subsequently, the effectiveness of the previously acceptable single 
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piece of food progressively declined^ and the effectiveness of the triple 
reivai'd progressively increased; the over-all level of performance for 
all conditions combined, however, remained the same. Performance 
was most eflicient when the transition ivas from small to large and 
least efTicient when transition was from large to small. These data 
show very clearly that amount of reward has little meaning in terms 
of its physical characteristics alone. The reinforcing characteristics 
of a given amount of reward cannot be a simple function of the 
capacity of that reward to reduce a homeostatic drive, but must, at 
least, be related to the maximum and ininimum amounts of reward 
previously obtained in the particular situatiom 

Work or effort variables 

The effects of varying conclidoLis of elfovc on monkeys’ learning 
performance was studied by Dlwls at the Wisconsin Laboratory. Niue 
animals were trained, to a criterion of 23 correct responses in 25 
trials, to choose the larger of nvo gray squares having side lengths 
of approximately l.fi25 and LO inches, respectively, The subjects 
then received G48 trials in which the l-inch square was paired with 
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any one of three squares having linear dimensions of 1.125 inches, 
1-25 inches, or 1.375 inches. The larger square was rcAvarded in each 
instance. These generalization pairs were presented under four dif¬ 
ferent conditions of effort measured by the distance the monkey 
■was forced to reach for the stimuli. Maximum reach, the farthest 
distance the animal reached for a piece of food on 95 per cent or 
more food presentations, had been determined for each subject by 
the method of limits and confinned by the method of constant 
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stimuli. Maximum reach and reach points at 90, 50, and 25 per cent 
oC the maximum reaching distance were employed. High-level per¬ 
formance was obtained at all four reach points, but clliciency was 
best at the middle distances and poorest at the maximal distance, 
as shown in Fig. 15. These data suggest a tendency for extreme effort 
to interfere with performance, but it is notable that the 90 per cent 
reach point, which entailed a high degree of effort, gave maximally 
proficient performance. Such data strongly indicate that there is no 
simple linear relationship bet^veen work and learning performance. 

Stimulus variables 

Although careful and detailed psychophysical tests indicate that 
monkeys, chimpanzees, and human beings are nearly identical in 
their visual acuity and in their ability to discriminate hue and 
brightness, there is every reason to believe that they differ enor¬ 
mously in their perceptual responses, particularly where detail vision 
is concerned. Human beings differentiate immediately small patches 
of color, small figures, and figures of different size centered in homo¬ 
geneous surrounds. Chimpanzees and monkeys (14), on the other 
hand, liave difficulty in discriminating such detail. They appear most 
nearly to resemble man in differentiating color detail, next in form 
detail, and least in size detail. Failure to recognize these limitations 
of perceptual performance and their significance for learning has 
resulted in unnecessary confusion in the literature, 

Both monkeys and chimpanzees can learn to discriminate multi¬ 
dimensional objects very rapidly, as already indicated. Objects differ¬ 
ing only in over-all color or external form are also discriminated ivith 
ease. It has been claimed that monkeys and chimpanzees can differ¬ 
entiate stereometric, three-dimensional objects much more faczlely 
than they can differentiate essentially planometric, two-dimensional 
objects, and the common naive behavioristic explanation given is that 
stereometric stimuli afford additional real or implicit proprioceptive 
cues conditioned on previous manipulatory responses. Harlow (13) 
found no significant differences in monkeys in discrimination per¬ 
formance on otherwise ec^iiated stereometric and planometric stimuli. 
Since no differences have yet been demonstrated bet^veen stereometric 
and planometric discriminations tested under comparable conditions, 
it would appear that explanations to account for the nonexistent 
differences are premature. 

Although our knoivledge of the exact role of the perceptual vari- 
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ables influeiiciag learning in chimpanzees and monkeys is incomplete, 
it is almost profound in comparison ivith our scanty khondedge of the 
perceptual characteristics of subprimate animals. An attack on visual 
perception in the rat was macle by Lashley (23) in some preliminary 
experiments. The number of snbiects and mtinber of trials per test 
Avere often limited, and, although suggestive data were obtained, 
the Avork cannot be regarded as defiuitive, Lashley has stressed "the 
tendency of the rat to base his reactions upon such relations as dis¬ 
tance, or direction, Avhere a human subject identifies a total geometri¬ 
cal figure" [(2B), p. 182]. He goes on to say, "Observations of the rat 
in the maze and Eree-field have suggested that the chief function 6t 
vision in the animal's adaptive reactions is for general orientation, 
with little or no visual identirication of specific objects" [(23), pp. 
182-183]. 

Instrumentation . 

The data on learning set shmv tliat once an animal has had experi¬ 
ence on a variety of problems of a single type, it may come to solve 
at once neiv problems belonging to this class. Immediate solution 
is one of the criteria used by many in defining "insightful behavior." 
There are reasons to believe that no insightful behavior can take 
place without antecedent practice. Riesen's (3G) data on the sIqav 
learning of single problems by visually naive monkeys and chim¬ 
panzees strongly support this position. Most tests tliat have been 
supposed to measure static and innate capacities have been subse¬ 
quently shoivn under appropriate circumstances to measure functions 
that are sometimes overwhehiiingly improved by practice. Patterned 
string tests of: monkeys (18) and chimpanzees (7), multiple-choice 
tesu of cliimpanzees (4fi, 50), and delayed response tests of monkeys 
(28) and chimpanzees are noteivorthy examples. Acceptance of the 
concept of innate capacities for insight has so dominated the thinking 
of investigators that increments in performance have frequently been 
interpreted as adaptation to the problem rather than obvious transfer 
of learning. 

Tlie construct of insight learning gained acceptance from Kohler’s 
(21) demonstrations of instrumental pi'oblem solution in chim¬ 
panzees, Kbhlci was impressed by the suddenness with which some 
problems were solved, by the Frequent unity and coherence of the 
action sequence preceding solution, and by the change in the chim¬ 
panzee's facial expression, Avhich often accompanied success. 
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Kohler's observ^itioiial data arc, liou'ever, far from satisfactory for 
the formulation of scientific theory. The early learning histories of 
his animals were unknown; the subjects were apparently alloivcd 
experience with instruments udthoiit continuous observation by 
scientifically trained individuals; the sequences of problems were not 
designed so as to control transfer effects from simple to complex 
problems. 

When factors such as these are kept under reasonable control it 
becomes clear that experience and training play a very large role 
in the solution of even simple instrumentation problems, and that 
no complex instrumentation problem has ever been reported to be 
solved by any animal, iucliiding man, in tlie absence of previous 
opportunity for practice on related problems. 

More than 20 years ago a comj^rehensive study of box stacking 
was conducted by Bingham (3) under rigid, scientific conditions. 
Four immatUYe chimpanzee subjects were tested on eight problems 
ranging in difTiciilty from placement and use of one cuboidal box to 
placement, stacking, and use of four cuboidal boxeSj and placing, 
upending, and use of an oblong box atop a large basal cube. It ^vas 
Bingham's conclusion that solution of the box problems demanded 
little if any behavior that was strictly nmv, and that novelty and 
originality appeared solely in the regrouping of former experiences. 
TJiis, of couj'se, does not imply that a solution or paitial solution 
cannot appear suddenly. Once past experience with any kind oj 
problemj discriminative or manipulative, ha.s become organized, I'e- 
sporlse patterns are available for elicitation by appropriate stimula¬ 
tion! The organized patterns generalize widely and can be easily 
combined and recombined, 

The box-stacking data provide no exception to the rule diat 
insightful behavior on imtruvicntation problems apparently occurs 
only in animals that have had previous opportunity for experience 
in related situations. Six four- to five-year-old chimpanzees, born and 
reared in the laboratory, were tested by Birch (5) on the hoe problem 
with the food lying near the junction of the handle and blade. Only 
two df the six subjects solved this extremely simple problem within 
a SO-minute period. One of these solutions was clearly accidental, 
and the other was made by a chimpanzee that had been observed to 
use sticks regularly in spontaneous play. Even after being given 
opportunity J^or stick.play in their cages for three days, five of the 
subjects failed the single-stick problem. The.one that succeeded was 
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again the one that had used sticks adaptively in his cage before the 
experiment began! 

Schiller (40) conducted a more extensive series of instrumental 
problems on 25 chimpanzees of from one to 1.^ years of age. A series 
of 12 stick problems of graduated difRculty ms employed. Gradual 
learning by "specific experience" characterized all subjects, including 
the oldest. The youngest Tequired hundreds of trials to master the 
simplest single-stick problems. The three- to four-year-olds solved 
a series of single-stick problems in about a hundred trials each, but 
failed on multiple-stick problems in which sticks were placed on 
different platforms. Even the oldest animals failed to solve their 
initial problem^a single straight stick rvitli food beyond it—on the 
first trial, They learned much more rapidly than the younger animals, 
they generalized solutions more broadly, and they were able finally 
to solve problems of greater complexity than the younger subjects. 
But even the oldest animals made frequent gross, stupid errors in 
situations in which they had had previous experience. 

All the true anthropoid apes—gorilla^ orangutan, and chimpanzee- 
have been reported to stack boxes, but only one monkey, a cebus, 
has been observed to do so. Biereiis de Haan reported that this 
monkey gradually learned to stack four boxes, often overturning 
them during stacking but appearing to sho^v less difficulty with this 
"static understanding" than did Kohler's chimpanzees. No primate 
other than man has been known to stack more than four boxes. 

The solution of rake problems and of single- and multiple-stick 
problems has been reported for gorillas, orangutans, and monkeys 
as well as for chimpanzees. Sticks have been used by these various 
primnlcs as objects to pull in a reward, knock down a reward, climb 
up to obtain a reward, and to push a reward out of a pipe. 

Reports by Romanes and by Kliiver, and unpublished observations 
by the present author, give every indication that some cebus monkeys 
may solve instrumentation problems as complex as any ever reported 
solved by the apes. Figure 16 shows typical tool-problem solutions 
by a cebus monkey at the Wisconsin Laboratory. A complete motion 
picture record was obtained of the initial pole-climbing success. Like 
all "insight" solutions, this first sohuiou was impressively sudden. 
But, if the law of gravity were not to be repealed, how could such 
a problem be solved other than suddenly? Study of the photographic 
records reveals that a very considerable amount of tentative pole 
arranging and climbing preceded correct solution. Furthennore, 
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much behavior following the initial success is short o£ perfection. 
The cebus sometimes placed the pole too £av Irom the food and 
sometimes at an acute ratliei than a right angle before starting to 
climb. With practice he became highly prolicieiit at pole climbing 



Jj^. ]6b. SoliJijoji ol Irntrumcntiitioji Problems by a Ccbiu Monkey. 
(Pull-in by Ciiction problem.) 


and even combined the pole climbing witli the single-box: problem. 
Even after success in combining these problems^ he freqv^eutly made 
such errors as placing the pole adjacent to the box rather than on the 
box. Similar evidence of limited insight and gradual acquisition of 
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oE the most successful animal. But u-e kiiOAV very little of the 
significance of these diflerences. The data on other kinds of learning 
probJems suggest that the rebus is no more efficient and is possibfy 
less efficient than the rhesus monkey. It is possildc that the differences 



Fig. ICci Solution oE InsLiunicniution rrobleins by a Ccbiis ^lonkty. 
(Combiiialion oE box aiul stick problems,) 

in instrumentation abilities relate more to innate propensities tO’ 
ward manipulation than to ihteiiectuaf factors. 

Data on human children lend support to the position that instnu 
mentation problems are solved by primates only after practice. Five 
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box-stacking problems and four stick problems ivere presented by 
Alpei’t (1) to 40 nursery school subjects of from 19 to 49 months of 
age. Successful children took two to three learning sessions to solve 
the simplest box problem. Only one solution was immediate, and 17 
subjects failed completely in the allotted five experimental sessions. 
Comparable difficulty was encountered by the children in the stick 
problems. The ineptitude of the children in these tool situations is 
particularly striking in vicrv of the commonness -^vith ivhich young 
children use boxesj blocks, chairs, and sticks in their play and even in 
practical problems of obtaining forbidden incentives. 



FIp, lOf. Solution of instnmientation ProbJcnis by a Ccbiis Mojikcy, 
(Stick aiul pipe problem.) 


In spite of the large number of observational studies, our knowl¬ 
edge of instrumentation behavior in the primates is very limited. 
It is tedious to control early experience on instrumentation tasks; 
it is hard if not impossible to devise series of problems of equal or 
near equal dilficulty. There have been no systematic attempts to 
measure generalization precisely from one problem to another. Nor 
has anyone tried to determine exactly the various kinds of response 
patterns required for solution of tool problems and to determine the 
degree to which these variable action patterns may be combined, 
recombined, and coordinated. Experimental analysis of instrumenta¬ 
tion behavior is a task for tlie future, and one that may never be 
solved satisfactorily. Possibly what is most needed to give new life to 
this old problem is a relatively novel approach by an investigator who 
is not thorougJily steeped in the knowledge of bygone failures. 
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Dela'yed Response 

The delayed response problem n'as first devised to test the ability 
oE animals to respond to a stimulus not physically present. Attention 
oC investigators was next directed to the essential mechanism o£ delayj 
[or iC animals can solve these problems without maintaining orienta¬ 
tion to the stimulus during the delay, some central representative 
factor must be present. This factor may well oi)crate mih clifFerent 
levels o£ efliciency in various animals, and its ellicieiicy is doubtless 
influenced by many circumstances. 

Variables that influence delayed response 

The ability of primates, from lemur to man, to solve delayed 
responses has been demonstrated in numerous researcJies, and this 
ability is roughly related to the position of the species within the 
primate order. Under comparable conclition.s monkeys and apes have 
been able to delay longer than Joirer animals, irhoae perforjnances 
on simple spatial delayed responses have already been discussed 
(Ch. 6), One experiment at Wisconsin Avas designed to assess for 
mojikeys the relative importajice of other variables. The ciTects of 
learning (1536 trials), length of delay (5-, 10-, 15-, and 20-sGCond 
periods), and amount of reAvard (I, 2, 3> and 4 pieces of food) Avere 
simultaneously studied. Identical objects ivere used in half the tests 
and dissimilar objects in the remainder. The stimuli Avere further 
classifled into familiar and unfamiliar, the latter being defined as 
objects ernjiloyed for only a single trial. For half of the eight animals 
a screen was loAvercd in front of tlie objects during the delay interval; 
for the others the test tray ivas simply kept out of reach. 

Progressive reduction in errors continued for over a thousand trials 
and provided conclusive evidence for learning, Differences in per¬ 
formance attributable to length of delay Averc statistically significant, 
although the maxiimim difference, that between the 5- and 20-secoiid 
delays, Avas only 3 per cent. Error scores decreased until increase in 
the amount of reAvard, but, as the experiment progressed, the differ¬ 
ential effectiveness of the three larger incentives declined. The inter¬ 
polation of the opaque screen during the delay interval increased 
the number of errors by 50 per cent. No significant differences Avere 
found in the use of familiar and unfamiliar objects, but errors Avere 
25 per cent less frequent for dissimilar as compared Avith identical 
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objects- The monkeys thus ivere aided by noiispatial cues in a prob' 
lem solvable by spatial cucs-a niiding' noteworthy because of the 
difficulty encountered by monkeys and apes in the solution of nom 
spatial delayed responses- 

Complex delayed response 

Although superior to lou'cr aiiiinals in the length of delays they 
can effect under comjDarablc conditions on simple delayed response^ 
primates demonstrate their greater abilities more strikingly in per¬ 
formance on modified delayed response problems, such as multiple 
delayed response and nonspatial delayed response. No subprimate 
has been reported to date to have solved either ot these types of 
delay problem. 

Tinklepaugh (46) introduced multiple delayed response in a series 
of studies employing two rhesus monkeys, tivo immature chim¬ 
panzees, four human children, and five human adults. One test was 
confined to monkeys rind clumpanzces. The subjects were taken to a 
number of different rooin.s and in eacli were allowed to watch the 
experimenter place a piece ot food under one of tivo identical con¬ 
tainers. The animals ivere then returned to the rooms in which the 
containers had been baited and were permitted to make a single 
choice in each rooin- 

The chimpanzees were clearly superior to the monkey subjects in 
terms ot the percentage of correct choices with number of rooms 
constant, and in terms of the maximal number of pairs of containers 
solved in any series The mean score of the monkeys tested on five 
pairs of containers was 79 per cent correct in contrast to the 90 per 
cent average made by the tu'o chimpanzee subjects on a series twice 
as long. 

Tinklepaugh's second test method con.sisted of arranging from 
three to IG pairs of containers in a 20-foot circle within a large room. 
The subject sat on a stool in the center during the baiting process and 
aftei^^ard -was permitted to respond to the various pairs in turn. 
The data of Table 1 shoiv the clear superiority of the chimpanzees 
over the monkeys and the apparent superiority over the children. It 
should be emphasized, however, that delayed reaction training and 
experience were not equal for human and subhuman subjects. Al¬ 
though Tinklepaiigh did not find consistent improvement with prac¬ 
tice, his' experiment was not adequately designed to test practice 
effects, 
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TALLE 1 

Mkan Per Ci-nt Correct Rlsi’onsi’.s on AEultji'li’ Delaved-Reaction Test 


Subjects 

Niunbcr 

of Pairs 

of Test Object; 


4 

8 

16 

Monkeys 

74 

G\ 


Ghimpaiizcc!, 



78 

Chikli'cn 



G3 

Adiilis 



75 


An interesting test indicating that monkeys and chimpanzees can 
remembe]' the nature as well as tl)e location of food is TinkJepaugh's 
substitution test. In this situation, lie baited the correct container 
ivith banana, and during tlic delay interval substituted a less prc- 
feri'ed food, lettuce for tlie monkeys, and carrot or orange for 
the chimpanzees. Surprise, disappointment, and resentment were 
indicated by facial expression, bodily attitude, and vocalizations* The 
monkeys connnonly refused to accept tlie nonpreferred lettuce, but 
the chimpanzees, after hesitation and delay, ^vould carry the orange 
or Ccivrot away and eat it at their leisure. 

Another modification of the delayed response problem is that 
devised by Harlow, who baited the correct one o£ two containers, 
and, while the monkey watched, altered the position of the objects. 
Two kinds of shift trials ivere employed, one that restored the 
containers to their original position, and one that left the objects in 
the reverse position. Four of ten monkeys attaijiecl a criterion of 
75 per cent correct responses on the last 20 trials of both problems. 
As might be expected the shift that reversed position offered by far 
the greatest difficulty. 

Many studies have investigated the ability of monkeys and chim¬ 
panzees to make non.spatial delayed response.'!, that is, to respond, 
after a delay interval, to tlie baited object regardless of its position. 
This type of: delayed response was demonstrated first in the chim¬ 
panzee by Yerkes and Yerkes (51). These investigators placed in 
the corners of a room four boxes and bailed one of them ivlule the 
subject watched. The chimpanzee was tlien taken away, and the 
positions of the boxes were shifted before lie was brouglu back to 
make a choice. Nonspatial delays as long as 30 minutes ivere attained 
after prolonged training. Subsequently a .series of nonspatial delayed 
response studies was carried out at the Yerkes Laboratory by Nissen 
and co-workers. Their basic technique, illustrated in Fig. 17, was to 
bait one of two differently colored, vertically placed doors, and to 
rotate these doors into a horizontal position during the delay interval. 
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The three chimpanzees tested iv^eve given long preliminary training 
and subjected to a ividc variety o£ special procedures during the 
course of the experiment. Positive evidence for nonspatial delayed 
response ivas demonstrated for all subjects, and delays as long as 40 
seconds were obtained. 




Eig, 17, Apparatus tor NonspatUl Delayed Response Testing. Lefl. Discriniini\tiDn 
box as U appears at lime oC bailing tor delayed response trials. Right, niscrimination 
box in position for responses aficr delay, and for all regular tUsenminadan learning 
procedure. 


An extremely efficient technique for testing nonspatial delayed 
response is Weinstein's adaptation of his matching-from-sample 
method. The delayed reactions are run by first presenting the sample 
stimulus alone, and after the animal has responded to it, interposing 
a screen, removing the sample stimulus and placing the choice 
stimuli, and then removing the screen. If the animal is to select 
correctly, he must remember the sample object, not merely its posi¬ 
tion. Using two monkeys that had already learned to match from 
sample, Weinstein trained the (animals in approximately 2000 trials 
to respond to L^-secoiid delays with 75 per cent accuracy. After addi¬ 
tional training, one subject was successful on 30- and ffO-second delays 
even when as many as five choice objects were presented. 

A more complicated nonspatiai delayed response involving meinory 
[or differential objects was then tested ou this single subject. Two 
stimuli were placed in the sample compartment over foodwells made 
of brass cups designed to form a collar that would hold immobile 
a socket attached to the base of an object, The incorrect sample 
stimulus was rendered immobile in this way: the correct stimulus 
liad no attached socket and could be easily pushed aside. After the 
monkey responded to the sample objects, the opaque screen was low¬ 
ered, the samples were removed, and five choice objects were placed 
over foodwells. One of these choice objects was identical with the 
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correct sample, and one was identical with the incorrect sample (see 
Fig. 18). In less than a thousand total training trials, the monkey 
succeeded in making' 60-jecond delayed responses with GO per cent 
accuracy on the last GO trials, a frequency three times ns great as 
would be expected by chance. Improvement with training was pro¬ 
gressive, and with trials held constant, efiiciency of performance ivas 
negatively correlated with length oE delay. Since at the end of the 
experiment the monkey was still improving, there is every reason to 
believe that he conld have attained even greater proficiency with 
more prolonged training. 



Chimpanzees have also been found to perform effectively on non- 
spatial delayed responses employing a matching technique. Finch 
(8) presented two subjects with a three-compartment apparatus 
having the sample object section in the middle rather than on ojic 
end. Trvo animals previously experienced on nonspatial delays were 
trained to match from sample and ihen were given more than 400 
delayed matching trials. The procedure for delayed matching was to 
raise the shutter to the center compartment, allow the subject to 
make a response, close the center shutter, and then, after the appro¬ 
priate delay intervah to raise the shutters to the adjacent choice 
compartments. On die last 400 trials, the chimpanzees averaged 
91, 81, 69, and 61 per cent correct responses for delay intervals of 2, 
10, 20, and .40 seconds, respectively. 

■ A study by Simpson and Harlow (41) shows that monkeys can make 
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nonspaLial delayed responses to the color or form attribute of objects 
as wll as to objects as units. Two rhesus monkeys already skilled in 
difEerential color-form matching (Wetgl-principle matching) were 
subjected to an adapted Covni of the delayed matching-froin-sample 
technique. A single sample object was presented alone. If it was 
rewarded, the monkey was required to effect a delayed color-matching 
response; if it iras not rewarded^ a delayed form-matching response 
wag required, One choice uhject matched the sample in color, and 
the other matched in form. Approximately -ISOO trials were given 
during the course of a seven-step training procedure using the 
inaxiinum delay interval of 12 seconds on the last step. Both subjects 
attained the criterion of 80 per cent correct responses in the last 25 
trials, and both made significantly better than chance scores on color 
and form trials analyzed separately in the last step of the experiment. 

A variation of this test using four instead of two choice objects is 
shoArn in Fig- U). Somewhat less elTicient performance occuiTed in 
the pictured situation. 



Eifj. 10. Successful Response to u VVcigl-PrincipIc Delayed Reaction by a Rhesus 
Monkey, Left. Response In the sample object wiih no food in the footh^'cll. (Color 
matchinj? ivoiild be rc[]^nivcL\ if si food reward \vere beneath the sample.) Rig’ht. Selec¬ 
tion of the choice object inatcliinfr ihc form of the sample object. (The darker circle 
matches the color oC the sample object.) 


Significance of delayed response 

Delayed response studies are oE historical interest because they 
represent the attempts by comparative psychologists to attack the 
"higher mental processes," Early, as well as present-day, investigators 
have assumed that delayed response involves the use oE some 
representative factor that requires a higher order of ability than 
discrimination learning. Furthermore, the additional assumption has 
appeared in the literature that nonspatial delays are set apart from 
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spatial delays by some process oC symbolism. Why there should be 
any intrinsic difference beUvecii memory [or position and memory 
[or objects has never been clariflccl. 

Successful delayed response performance is possible only if an 
animal learns discrimination reversal juoblems in a single trial to an 
implicit (secondarily reinforced) reward and retains tliis learning 
for tlic period defined by the deJay. One-trial reversal learning is 
itself a difliciilt kind of problem and is mastered only after consider¬ 
able practice. The implicit reward of tlie learning is no doubt aii ad¬ 
ditional complicating factor, In a spatial delayed response problem 
the position of the object previously rctvarded by food must fre¬ 
quently be abandoned on the next trial for the opposite position 
previously rewarded only iinpUcitly, In a iionspatial delayed response 
problem, the object previously rewarded by food must frequently 
be forsaken on the next trial for the secondarily rewarded object. 
Delay is only quantitatively different in delayed response problems 
from that in discrimination problems, since some delay is involved in 
all discrimination learning-, wliether betu'cen response to the stimulus 
and the obtaining of food or hehveen successive trials. 

It is to be expected that animals learn somewhat move rapidly to 
do single-trial spatial discrimination reversal problems than spatial 
delayed response problems, Avhich involve all the factors of difficulty 
of the former j^lus the limitations imposed by implicit re’tvard. Any 
assumption, however, that delayed response is intrinsically more difTi- 
cult than discrimination learning is unwarranted. Monkeys learn 
in a few hundred trials to perform almost without error on 10-secand 
spatial delayed reactions but after 10 times this number of trials they 
still fail to solve in a single trial many simple detail discriminations 
involving no unessential delay. Delayed response performance is 
more or less diflicult than discrimination-learning performance, de¬ 
pending on the specific nature of the problems being compared. 

Monkeys with large bilateral lesions in the frontal lobe solve 
object discriminations with facility but have great difliciilty in solving 
delayed response problems. These data have been taken to support 
the position that the delayed response was a higher type function 
than discrimination learning. Confounding this finding is the fact 
that monkeys with large posterior lesions solve delayed response 
problems as efficiently as do normal monkeys, but sliow very marked 
impairment on discrimination problems, Thus neither the operative, 
nor normal behavioral data support the position that delayed 
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response performance occupies a hierarchical position different from 
that of discrimination learning. 

Still another unestablished assumption found throughout the 
literature of comparative psychology is that space learning is more 
natural and easier for animals than is object learning. It is possible 
that this is so. It may be^ boivevcr, tliat this is true for the nocturnal 
rodent but not for the diurnal primate. It is also possible that the 
entire concept is meaningless or even fallacious. Rats learn a right- 
left discrimination more rapidly than they learn a triangle-circle 
discrimination, but the position discrimination is arranged so that 
there is no ambiguity of reinforcement whereas the object dis¬ 
crimination involves this additional error-producing factor. Com¬ 
parison of problem diniciilty cannot l)c made as long as the essential 
operations involved in testing are grossly different, furthermore, 
triangles and circles may be difliciilt object discriminations for rats; 
certainly these lowly rodents learn to discriminate all-black alleys 
from all-white alleys much more readily. 

To test the prepotency of object as opposed to positional choice in 
rhesus monkeys, a small experiment was carried out at Wisconsin 
on tour animals, ffiglu ambiguous discriminations ivere run each day 
for 10 days. In tliese discriminations the positions of the A and B 
stimuli of a pair ivere held constant for 2, 4, 8, or 16 trials, after 
which a single test trial was presented in which the position of the 
objects ivas reversed. The previously correct position ivas rewarded 
on half the discriminations, and the previously correct object was 
rewarded on the other problems. In 95 per cent of the critical trials 
the monkeys chose on the basis of objecl, not position^ previously 
rewarded. Furthermore, the greater the number of ambiguous pre¬ 
test trials, the greater was the tendency to choose object. Over the 
course of the experiment the proportion of object choices increased. 

Of course, these animals had had miicli previous experience on 
object choice, but if position were prepotent, some trend to position 
choice should have appeared in this experiment. The data show at 
the least that, if there is a natural preference for position, it can be 
completely obscured by training. And, one might ask, has differential 
space and object training ever been controlled in any experiment 
with rats or monkeys? To control such training would demand 
immobilizing the animal from birth, if not before, Until such pro¬ 
cedures are effected, natural preferences are a philosophical, not a 
psychologicalj concept. 
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Since monk-eys and, presumably, chimpanzees can become pro- 
ficient object-oriented animals, there would appear to be every 
reason to believe that they shoL[ld solve nonspatial delayed responses 
with skill. Observation of monkeys performing on matcliing problems 
reveals that the monkey often spends many seconds in "vicarious 
trial-aiid-error" behavior (VTE) between the choice objects without 
looking back at the sample before choosing, This and other observa¬ 
tions convinced the 'Wisconsin workers that nonspatial delayed re¬ 
sponse could be readily demonstrated in monkeys by appropriate 
techniques, 

The difficulty that animals show on nonspatial delay is more likely 
a function of the complex procedures that must be taken to insure 
that the possibility of spatial delayed response has been ruled out, 
than a function of intrinsic difficulty iu object memory, The assump¬ 
tion that nonspatial delay involves some special symbolic [unction 
in an animal as object-aware as the primate cannot be justified. 

Generalization, Transposition, and Concept Formation 
Generalization and transposition 

If either chimpanzees or monkeys are trained to a single stimulus 
and subsequently tested on the training stimulus in combination 
with a second stimulus differing from it in a single dimension, they 
most often choose the training stimulus. Tlie farther on the con¬ 
tinuum the new stimulus is from the training stimulus, the greater 
is the frequency of choice of the training stimulus: the nearer on the 
continuum the new stimulus is to the training stimulus, the less is 
the frequency of choice of the training stimulus. Selection of the new 
stimulus under these conditions of training has frequently been de¬ 
scribed as an example of the phenomenon of stimulus gencralizalion. 

If trained to select one of two stimuli on the continuum rather 
than the positive stimulus presented alone, monkeys and clumpan- 
zees, when subsequently presented the positive training stimulus 
with one proportionately farther out on the continuum in the posi¬ 
tive direction, choose the new stimulus most often. This phenomenon 
has been described as transposilionj and its fundamental nature has 
been the basis of theoretical controversy. The actual data obtained 
on both chimpanzees and monkeys are someudiat inconsistent from 
one situation to another, suggesting the operation o[ many variables 
^t present incompletely understood. 
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Generalization of learned responses Lo the physical characteristics 
of stimuli is by no means limited to discrimination learning- situa¬ 
tions. Generalization of oddity responses was studied in detail by 
Bromer (6)j who found very considerable transfer to new pairs of 
colors when the form of the training stimuli was held constant, but 
less generalization when the color remained constant and the form 
changed, Other data on both chimpanzees and monkeys consistently 
indicate that generalization of oddity re.sjDonse to color is superior to 
that of form. Studies on both oddity and Weigl-oddity demonstrate 
numerical generalization—an animal trained to oddity on a three- 
toodwell board generalizes the learned oddity response to four- and 
five-foodAvell situations. 

Concept formation 

Sixteen monkeys were trained by Andrew and Harlo^\^ (2) to 
differentiate a triangle from a circle to the criterion of 45 correct 
responses in 50 consecutive trials. Subsequently, they were tested 
for generalization in 50 ncAv situations including, among others, tests 
of rotation of the positive stimulus, tests Avith new triangles and 
new negative figures, and tests Avith incomplete figures. Generaliza¬ 
tion was slight, the more triangular Tigure being chosen only 55 per 
cent of the time. After the monkeys had been trained on 50 triangu¬ 
larity situations, however, and subsequently tested on 50 different 
triangularity situations, they chose die more triangular stimulus over 
75 per cent of the time. Training on a single discrimination produced 
little generalization, Avheveas additional training on a multitude of 
sltuntions produced considerable generalization. Similar results have 
been reported for rats, cats, dogs, and chimpanzees. Unfortunately, 
no study dnis far has held amount of practice constant for the single 
situation as opposed to the multiple situation. 

As indicated, there are many investigations in which animals have 
been trained to differentiate a large variety of triangles from many 
otlier forms. Studies of this type, in Avhich generalization is to a 
particular characteristic of stimuli varying in multiple additional 
Avays, are commonly described as concept /or7?^a^^on. The data indi¬ 
cate that monkeys and chimpanzees are generally superior to cats 
and dogs on such generalization tests, and that cats and dogs are 
superior to rats, ivhether success is measured by initial responses to 
changed situations or by vapidity of learning in new situations. Two- 
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year-old children have proved, howcveij to be superior to all sub¬ 
human animals, 

By far the most dramatic study of subhuman concept formation 
is the color categorization research by ’Weinstein (49), who trained 
two monkeys to make generalized color-matching responses. The most 
strikijig data ivere obtained on a single monkey originally trained 
to match on the basis of identity and later trained to sort on the basis 
of similarity. The correct response to presentation of a red triangidar 
sample object was selection of all the red objects from a mixed group 
of red and blue objects; coirect response to a blue elliptical sample 
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ALL RED OBJECTS MOVED OFF FOOD WELLS 
Piff. 20, Color CalcgorizatioJi by a llJicsiis MonJtcy. 

object was sorting out all the bine objects, After prolonged training 
the subject attained higli proficiency in these differential color 
matches even when size, form, brightne.ss, and saturation of the 
stimuli were varied from trial to trial and the number of correct 
objects tanged from zero to eight, When no choice object was correct, 
the monkey was rewarded for inhibiting response for 30 seconds. 
Finally, the monkey was trained to respond to all red objects when 
handed an unpainted triangle, and to select all bine objects in 
response to an unpainted ellipse. Figure 20 illustrates these cate¬ 
gorization responses. 
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Weinstein's monkey demonstrjited in the final stage o£ training a 
truly amazing ability to conceptualize or categorize red and blue to 
stimuli having no physical characteristic in common with any of 
the choice objects, rurthcrmore, many of the choice objects had 
relatively small areas of the appropriate color and much larger areas 
of different colors. In all previous concept studies the animals were 
trained to respond positively to one of the test stimulij but in the 
Weinstein study, not responding to stimuli that lay outside the 
category was as important an aspect of the problem as was responding 
to stimuli ivithin the category. This is a much more precise and rigid 
criterion of concept than ever before applied to the behavior of 
any subhiiinan animal. Human concepts, it should be noted, are 
exclusive as \rell as inclusive, and the former aspect may be much 
more intellectually demanding ilian the latter, 


Summary 

The data presented in this chapter indicate the range of learned 
behaviors available to the subhuman primate. In both variety and 
complexity, the problems that fall within the repertory of the primate 
contrast sharply with those testable on rodent or carnivore. Under 
appropriate taming and testing conditions, the monkey becomes a 
stable test animalj willing, eager, and able. Even a modest laboratory 
can maintain a primate colony, and modern techniques of experi¬ 
mental design and statistical analysis arc such that the behaviors of 
even small groups can be effectively and quantitatively assessed, 
Compensating for the she and maintenance cost o£ the monkey is 
the fact that large amounts of work can be obtained each day from 
these animals. The industry of the monkey is such that the major 
laboratory problem is more often that of obtaining experimenters 
than obtaining monkeys, 

The barest beginning has been made so far in the psychological 
study of the subhuman primates. Only one anthropoid ape, the 
chimpanzee, has been subjected to detailed investigation, and only 
one monkey, the rhesus monkey, has been used in other than scat¬ 
tered investigations. Exhaustive investigation of the behavioral 
capabilities of the gorilla, orangutan, and gibbon will take place as 
adequate populations of these anthropoids become available, Many of 
the hundreds of species of monkeys must possess special abilities and 
propensities wliose experimental analysis and exploitation would 
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reveal further knowledge of primate behavior, including man’s. The 
obsessive curiosity of the instrmnentally oriented cebus monkey re¬ 
mains iinprobed and unquantified; the absence of competition in tlie 
howler monkey has been observed in the wild but is still iinanalyzed 
in the laboratory; the unfissured brain of the marmoset is ideally 
designed for countless studies in physiological psychology, Other 
species, too, offer inviting research possibilities. The emotional sta¬ 
bility of the young baboon should make him an ideal laboratory 
primate. Only his growth rate and well-developed canine teeth kept 
us from choosing- him as our first monkey species for detailed study. 
The pig-tailed macaque consistently out-performed the rhesus mon¬ 
key in our eaidy studies and may well bear intensive investigation. 
One great subfamily of primates, those with sacculated stojnacJjs, 
has yet to point to any representative in psychological research. 

The available testing techniques will certainly be vastly improved, 
expanded, and redesigned to permit more detailed analyses. The rela¬ 
tive efficiency of existing techniques is as much a tribute to tlie ability 
of the animals as to the ability of die scientists, for the exploita¬ 
tion of almost any technique will provide new- and valuable data. 
Tivo primate laboratories, even though staffed by men of good will, 
cannot exhaust the research possibilities on primates in the next 
quarter-century, nor can they design and standardize all the needed 
apparatus, techniques, and methodology. 

There can be little doubt that the comparative psychology of 
the future will place heavy emphasis on primate research. The use 
of primates in other scientific fields has rapidly expanded: biological 
and physiological primate laboratories are common, and facilities for 
maintaining subjects are becoming standaiclized. Adequate financial 
support is to be expected. There is no reason to believe that psy¬ 
chological rodejiLology will ivane, but there is reason to hope that a 
better balance between rodentology and primatology Avill obtain 
in the future. 
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Introduction 


Nature and function of theories in science 


B efore considering the various theories of learning phenomenaj we 
shall find it Jiclpfa] to recall the function that theories serine in 
science. Their role is best understood in terms of the description of 
the task that the scientist sets lor himself. What is it that the scientist 
is attempting to do? 

Briefly^ it may be said that the primary aim of the scientist is to 
develop an understanding or knoivledge of a particular realm of 
events or data. Such scientific understanding consists in formulated 
relationships between concepts that have reference to the particular 
events under observation. TJnjs, beginning’ uudi die sense data or 
events provided by observation, the scientist abstracts out of them 
certain ones on which he concentrates. To particular descriptive 
events and patterns of events he assigns, arbitrarily, language symbols 
(concepts), and tlien formulates the relationships observed to hold 
between these events (or concepts) in the form of laws. These ob¬ 
served regularities or laws provide at least partial explanation of the 
particular events under consideration, for explanation in science 
basically consists in nothing more than a statement of the relations 
of a particular event to one or more other events. In the more highly 
developed sciences, such as physics, these empirical concepts are 
typically measurable concepts, or variables, and the relationships or 
laws are frequently expressed in terms of mathematical functions, 
While such empirical laws relating experimental variables (that is, 
relatively directly observable magnitudes) provide for explanation of 
particular events^ scientists usually have attempted to develop still 
more generalized formulations, theories as they are termed, that will 
serve as a basis for deriving and predicting these lower-order empiri- 

m 
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cnl la^vs. Physicists, in particular, have been highly successful in 
formulating sets of assvnnptions (postv^late systems) involving high- 
order theoretical constructs that have served to integrate laivs (the 
interrelations of ivhich were quite unknoiyn prior to the theory) 
into El single system of knowledge. A good example of the integrating 
power of such theories is die deduction of the various laws of optics, 
such as reflection, refraction, interference, polarizatioiij dispersion, 
and so fortli, from the Maxivcll electro-magnetic ivave theory of 
radiation. 

Theories, in the sense described above, are to be found only in 
the older, more highly developed sciences, in which many lower- 
order laws have already been established. In the earlier stages of 
development of physics, that is, prior to the discovery of the empiri¬ 
cal laws by experimentation, and in the less highly developed social 
and biological sciences of: today, the term theory usually ha.s liad a 
quite different meaning. In present-day psychology theorizing con¬ 
sists primarily in guessing at the nature of tlie lower-order empirical 
laws, This involves hyjiotlieses as to what other variables besides 
those we already know determine a particular behavior event, plus 
fintlier guesses as to the nature oE the functional relations holding 
behreen these relevant variables and the response, Because of the 
greater complexity and interrelatedness of psychological phenomena, 
the behavior scientist has had great difficulty in experimentally iso¬ 
lating elementary situations in ivlucli the number of variables is 
limited, or has not been able to find a satisfactory means of meastiv- 
ing all the relevant variables in the system under observation. In this 
drcumstance he has been forced to offer what have come to be called 
intervening variables as a device to aid in the formulation of the 
empirical laws. These are hypothetical constructs that are assumed 
to intervene between the environmental events on the one hand and 
the measurable behavior properties on the other (77, 91). 

The postulation of intervening variables has been particularly 
fruitful in the area of learning, and the two leading pi-esent-day 
theorists in this field, Hull (27) and Tolman (91), have explicitly 
acknowledged their theorizing as being of this form, Hull's con¬ 
structs of habit (gHfi), inhibitory potential (/«), reaction potential 
and so oUj and Tolinaii's sign-Gestalt-expectation, demand, 
and so forth, are welhknown examples of this type of theoretical 
construct. 
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The task of the theoretical psychologist 

T/ie task of tlie theoretical psychologist may lie clescrihcch in terms 
of the above conception of scientific theory, as consisting in the dis¬ 
covery and statement of tlie functional relations (laws) holding 
between certain classes of events. Specifically he is interested in dis¬ 
covering the laws holding between three classe.s of variables: (rt) re¬ 
sponse or behavior variable.?, (i) ciivironincntal (physical ancl social) 
variables, and (c) organic (neurophysiological) variables. The re¬ 
sponse variables are usually referred to as the dependent variables 
and the others (environmental happening.s and organic condition 
of organism) as the independent, manipulable variables, 

Referring more specifically to the prolilem of learning, the psycho¬ 
logical theorist is interested in ascertaining the interrelations holding 
between certain kinds of behavior cliangcs and such inanipulable 
experimental variables as, for example, nviinbers of practice trials, 
temporal relations between various stimulus aspects, nature and 
amount of the reward, and certain organic conditions such as neuro¬ 
logical lesions. 

Classification of theories of learning 

Ill learning, the behavior of the organism in the same situation 
changes with successive practice oexasions. This [act has led the 
lenrning psychologist to infer that certain changes also occur inside 
the organism. Unable to record or nieasitre these events, he has been 
forced to speculate or theorize as to their nature. The manner in 
which psychologists have conceived or defined these hypothetical 
learning changes provides the basis Cor designating, the main theo¬ 
retical issues and the different positions taken with respect to them 
(7(i, 7£). SH). 

Cognition versus association issue. A major division oC opinion 
among learning theorists is the one concerned with tlic conception 
of the nature of the hypothetical learning changes. Tims one group 
of theoristSj the associationists [Thorndike (84), Hull (27), Guthrie 
(16)] has employed the notion of a functional connection or some 
kind of linkage becoming gi'adually established or strengthened with 
successive practice occasions, Witiiin this point of view one may find 
different preferences with respect to ndiether physiological concepts 
([Qj;.example, receptor-effector connections nervous systems) or 

nonphysioldgkal ones (for- examp.lej associations, bonds, habits) are 
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employed. The theorist preferring the physiological notion is usually 
interested primarily in the intrinsic properties of his hypothetical 
constructs, ivhereas the theorist employing nonphysiological con¬ 
structs is more likely to specify (define) their properties in terms of 
antecedent environmental events. As an example of the latter, we 
shall see that ['lull (27) has defined his hypothetical learning con¬ 
struct, habit, as a niatheinatical function of certain antecedent en¬ 
vironmental variables. 

Opposed to the above conception of learning in terms of the 
incremental growth of a functional linkage or association may be 
grouped a number of psychologists [Kohler (36)^ KolTka (35), Lewin 
(44), Tolmaii (97), Adams (1), and Zener (99)] who favor what has 
been designated the cogni-iion theory of learning. According to the 
views of tills group, learning is but a part of the more inclusive prob¬ 
lem of the organization of the cognitive structure of the individual. 
As such, learning is to be conceived in terms of the organization into 
some kind of wh,^le of the perceptual systems of the subject, or, more 
briefly, learning consists in perceptual organixation and reorganita- 
tion. Thus, in any learning experiment, such as classical conditioning, 
a pattern of stimulus events occurs, and as a consequence of the 
organism experiencing it, a cognitive structure or pattern repre¬ 
sentative of the stimulus relationships is assumed to develop. The 
subsequent behavior of the organism to the initial conditioned stimu¬ 
lus is, in part, determined by this cognitive strnemre. In contrast to 
the associationist's conception of a gradual and incremental strength¬ 
ening of the hypothetical learning change (bond, connection, habit) 
with successive practice occasions, the cognitive theorists tend to 
think of a cognitive pattern becoming clearer and/or changing in 
structure with practice. The notion of a continuous growth-like proc¬ 
ess is often vigorously rejected. Instead, they argue that the structure 
may change suddenly in as yet unpredictable ^Vt^ys. The cognitive 
theorist has been someudiat vague about the dimensions of change 
that these cognitive patterns undergo during learning. 

As in the case of the association theorists, one linds within the 
cognition group differences with respect to which the intrinsic prop¬ 
erties of the hypothetical construct are emphasized. Thus such psy¬ 
chologists as the Gestalt group (Kohler, Kolfka) tend to concern 
themselves extensively with the physiological nature of the hypotheti¬ 
cal learning change (electric brain fields, and so on), ivhereas Tolman 
and Lewin almost completely ignore such properties. Tolman, like 
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ITullj usually proposes that his hypothetical learning construct be 
defined in terms of the antecedent environmental variables/ 

S-R versus S-S issue in learning 

A second issue that divides learning theorists is very closely related 
to the first. This disagreement is whether the change, conceived 
either as an associative link or an organized cognition, involves xe- 
lating sensory and motor processes or sets of sensory (percep¬ 

tual) processes (S-S). While the association theorists tend to hold to 
the S-R view, it should be pointed out that there is no necessary 
reason for them to take sides on this issue, which is concerned en¬ 
tirely ivith the intrinsic, physiological properties of the hypothetical 
change. Indeed, Hull's matheniaticcally defined construct oE habit 
involves no implication of an S-R or S-S association. Only when Hull 
identifies this construct with the physiological notion o£ a receptor- 
effector connection does he become an S-R theorist. All oC his mathe¬ 
matical theorizing (and this is the only portion oE the theory that is 
employed in accounting for the experimental findings) would apply 
equally well to either 5-/? or 5-S associations. 

The cognition theoristSj on the other band, appear to be much 
more thoroughly committed to the view that learning involves estab¬ 
lishing relations (organizations) betiveen sensory or perceptual proc¬ 
esses. Certainly all oE them have taken a definite and explicit stand 
on the matter. Thus the Gcstaltists, and such other psychologists in 
this group as Lashley, Adams, Zener, Lewin, and Tohnan, conceive of 
learning in terms of the formation of cognitive patterns in which 
are organized the successive perceptual processes occurring in a be¬ 
havior sequence, 

Reinforcement versus nonreinforcement (contiguity) issue. A third 
and one of the most important areas of disagreement among learning 
psychologists has to do with a set oE conditions that one group believes 
to be essential if the hypothetical learning changes, whatever their 
intrinsic nature, are to occur. More specifically, the controversy is 
over the role of motivation and reward in learning. One group has 
taken the position that learning requires the presence of some kind 
of motivating or drive state and the occurrence of a reinforcing (goal) 


1 The clifTicnlLies cncoimieicd in auempUng lo classify Icavninp theorists is probabiy 
besL shown by the Fnci Lhat the cogniiion ihcorlsls listed above, Tolman has 

explicitly staled Llial his ihcovy is associntloiiisLic (90). Ncvciihelcas, Tolman aubscribca 
in enlirccy to the [uTKlamciUal notions of the cogiiiiion group as ouillncd, 
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situaLioa. While theorists holding to this view acknowledge that re- 
sjionscs contiguous ivith a stimulus situation may bcconie func- 
tionally related (associated) ivith it, they make the further assumption 
that a necessary condition for establishing these functional connec¬ 
tions is tlic presence of some form of reiuforcemeiu. Tlie outstanding 
exponent of this tlieoretical position today is Hull (27)- 

On the other liand, another group of psychologists has taken an 
i^pposite view. They deny the necessity for iutroducing the concepts 
of motivation and reinforcement in explaining learning, Reinforce¬ 
ment of the response is not a necessary condition for its strengthening. 
Provided satisfactory perceptual conditions are present, the occur¬ 
rence of the stiitnilns events in some close temporal relationship or 
the response in contiguity with the situation are sufTicient conditions 
for the learning to occur. Association by contiguity, or sequence in 
expeviencCj is the primary principle governing learning according 
to this vieiv. Representatives of both the association (S-R) and cog¬ 
nition (S'S) viewpoints me to be found supj:)orting this nonreinforce- 
naent position. Thus, Gudirie (16, 17) and Rexroad (63), both S-R 
theorists, have formulated association-by-contiguity theories of learn¬ 
ing while almost every cognitive theorist, seems to have shown a 
preference for the contiguity principle. Tolman (88, 90) and Lceper 
(43) have been die most explicit exponents among this latter group. 

A third position, representing somewhat of a compromise in this 
issue of contiguity versus reinforcement, has existed for some time 
and has lately been gaining many neiv adherents. Psychologists adopt¬ 
ing this vie\v believe that there are two basically different learning 
processes. In one of these, classical emotional conditioning in which 
the effectors involved (smooth mnsde.s or glands) are luicler the con¬ 
trol of the autonomic nervous system, the learning is assumed to be 
governed by the principle of contiguity. In the case of the second 
tyjDC, the princijde of reinforcement is said to operate. The latter 
class is much the more extensive, including classical defense condi- 
u'oning involving striated juuscles, instrumental conditioning, and 
Lrial-and-error learning; in fact, all complex forms of problem-solving 
in ivbicb the responses involve striated muscles, The current pro- 
jionents of this tivo-factor theory are Skinner (70, 71), Schlosberg 
(68), Thorndike (9), Maier and Schneirla (48), and its latest convert, 
Mowrer (54). 

Disciis.dons of the reintorcement-nonreinforceiiicnt is.siie are likely 
to appear confusing to the beginning student for the reason that the 
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protagonisl-S have not always cleai'ly distingiiislied hctu’ceii thvcc very 
different kinds of notions: {a) the law oC effect as an empirical state¬ 
ment, (ft) a general statement of the theory of reinforcement, and 
(c) special hypotheses that attempt to specify fnrtlier the properties 
of reinforcing events. Thus, contiguity theorists such as Tolman and 
Guthrie would heartily concur ivith the Colhnving statement of the 
empirical laiv of effect: “Responses that lead to certain types of en¬ 
vironmental events (called rewards) subsequently become stronger 
and are retained, whereas responses that lead to certain otlier types 
of after-effects (called non-rewards) become weaker and eventually 
disappear" (79). 

However, learning theorists ojqjosed to a reinforcement theory 
^\^onId deny that “rmvards" are responsible for bringing about the 
increment or change in tlic hypothetical learning factor (association, 
cognition, and so on). To quote Tolman on this point: ",.. the ‘Law 
of Effect' may hold descriptively for ‘performance,’ it does not hold 
for learning per se . , . Food and lack of food, shock and lack of shock, 
open path and blind end, the word rigiH and the word Turong—these 
do not stamp in or stamp out; tliey result" [(8H), p, 

Reinforcement theorists, on the otlier hand, do assume that the 
environmental events consequent to a lesj^onse arc resj^onsible for 
the change in the hypothetical learning factor, In tlie case of those 
events (that is, retvards) that are known to result in an increased 
likeliliood of occurrence of the resjjonse, the theorist bolding to a 
general reinforcement theory assumes that "rewards" operate in some 
'itnspedlled manner to strengthen the functional connection of the 
response to its eliciting' stimulus. So long as the properties of thh 
class of events (rewards) are not specified, other than that they lead to 
increased response strength, a theorist may be said to be supporting 
a general reinforcement interpretation, Many proldems in learning 
do not require the theorist to go beyond such a general statement of 
a reinforcement theory, 

Specific hypotheses as to the natiire of reiiiforcers and tlicir mode of 
operation have been offered by a number of psychologists. The 
earliest conception stemmed from the doctrine of Iiedonism. This 
hypothesis assumed that pleasant consequences strengthened re¬ 
sponse tendencies they folloived, whereas unpleasant experiences 
weakened responses. Thorndike's original theory of learning ivas of 
this type, although he later abandoned it. The hedonistic theory of 
learning was developed to its highest degree Ijy Trolancl (94), who 
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offered both a psychological and a parallel physiological account in 
terins of retroflex action of the thalamus. For the most part the 
hedonistic theories have been merely speculative in nature and have 
not provided for satisfactory experimental test. 

A second type of special hypothesis as to the nature of reinforce¬ 
ment that has been suggested is that reinforcement involves relief or 
reduction of a need or drive. Early formulations of this type were 
given by Kno (39) and Perrin and Klein (62), Hull (27) has hypothe¬ 
sized that a primary reinforcing state of affairs involves either a 
reduction in i^hat he calls the drive level of the organism or reduc¬ 
tion ill the intensity of a drive stimulus resulting from a basic need 
or motivating condition, The reduction of drive level or drive stimu¬ 
lation is assumed to set going the reinforcing process, which is left 
unspecified. As yet very little in the way of experimental testing of 
these hypotheses has been offered. They have served primarily to 
specify, in terms of more definite experimental operations, variations 
in the time of occurrence and amount of: reinforcement. 

From this discussion of the main theoretical issues dividing learn¬ 
ing psychologists and the different positions taken with regard to 
them, it is readily apparent that the number of possible different 
kinds of theories would be rather large. Actually, as we have seeiij 
there has been a marked tendency for those who take the same po¬ 
sition on the first issue (associationism vs. cognition theory) to side 
together on the second issue (S-R vs. ^">-5), Furthermore, a large ma¬ 
jority of the S-R association theorists have tended to accept the 
principle of reinEorcement for most learning, while the S-S cognition 
theorists almost without exception have opposed the reinforcement 
position,^ As a consequence we find that the majority of learning 
psychologists today fall into one of two theoretical camps, either the 
S-R Association-Reinforcement group or the S-S Cognition-Con- 
tiguity group. 


2 There are two major exceptions to this tendency. Woodworth fD7) has offered a 
theory of learning that emphasizes both its perceptual clinractcr aiicl the principle of 
TemCorccmcrLl. Gnihric (16) on the other hand, employs the concepts of stimulus, re¬ 
sponse, and association, biu rejects the principle of rcinrorccmcnt. These two positions 
are not treated in the present discussion primarily bccnii^c of lack of space. The S-S 
type of reintorceinent theory exemplified by Waodu’orth^s forjniiiaiion has never been 
worked out in any detail. Guthrie’s S-R conligiiiLy theory was outlined in the 1912 
edition of Comparative Psychology (pp. 290-310). Few, if any, changes or additions have 
been made in it since. A promising allcmpt to cast ilic Guthrie type of theory into a 
mathematical form similar lo lIilH qE Hull has recently been offered by Estes (10), 
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In our subsequent discussion oC the detailed theoretical viewpoints, 
these two positions will be taken ns the point o[ depai ture, First, their 
jTiain constructs and assumptions \vill be presejited, Following' this, 
the manner in wliich each deals Avith the detailed experimental data 
provided by different simple learning situations ivill be treated^ 
Emphasis will be placed on those data that are most critical Avith 
respect to the opposing theoretical interprclations. 


The S-R Association-ReinEorcement Theory 
Introduction 

Contemporary theories of learning begin with observed cor¬ 
relations betAveen stimulation and response.^ Changes in the response 
made to the same situation Avith successive practice occasions are first 
studied and describecL On the basis of these observed changes vinder 
a variety of conditions, attempts are made to formulate the laAvs re¬ 
lating the response measures to the manipulated experimental 
variables. 

In his Principles of BehavioTj Hull begins Avith the behavior 
phenomena observed in tAvo types of learning situationsi classical 
and instrumental conditioning. The simplicity of these experimental 
setups makes them, he believed, particularly strategic starting points 
for the discovery of some of the basic concepts and laAv^s describing 
learning and performance. Once available, these concepts and laAVS 
Avould, he assumed, aid us in our attempt to imderstaud and explain 
more complex learning phenomena. Hull did not mean to imply 
here, as has sometimes been mistakenly interpreted (21), that the 
concepts and laws discovered in connection Avith these tAvo simple 
types of learning experiments Avould be sufficient to account for all 


a Doth llic stimulus and icq)onsc arc described at a molar, coiiinion'.sciisc level, rcillier 
than in inolecularj physiolQ^rical uiiils. Tims a response is described cillier in terms 
of the clTccts it produces in the environment, such as dcpiESsin^ the lever of n Sklniicr 
Box, or in terms of the changed spatial rchuigns of the organism in iLs environment, 
for example, entering a blind alley, approaching Lite positive stimulus, and so on. No 
note is taken of cli/ferenccs in the detailed iiiovcmcnLs or inolor pniicrn of the activity, 
Thus, all movements of the organism that result in the same ciivlioniTienial change are 
regarded as a single-response class. 

On the stimulus side the same level □[ description is employed. Moreover, the stimulus 
situation is regarded ns a complex nlFnir wUh many difTerent aspects or componcnls that 
may vary from one trial to another (13, Chap. 13), Quite contrary lq the criticisms of 
some of its opponents, 5-Jl theory does not regard the stimulus in even the simplest 
learning .situation as consisting in rigid and unchanging eJemcnlary units, 
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learning behavior. It is obvious that the more complex learning 
situations must im^olve new variables and hence additional laws. 
Hull merely assumed that these situations would involve, at least 
in part, the same factors (and hence laivs) that operate in simpler 
learning situations. He believed that a precise knoivledge o[ tl^e 
latter ^vould make it easier to understand how the new and old varh 
ables might combine to produce the more complex behavior phe¬ 
nomena. The discovery of the new laws ivonld thus be greatly 
facilitated. 

But even the simple conditioning experiments present such a 
wealth of data involving so many experimental variables that the 
formulatioii of the laws interrelating them is not a .simple matter. 
Thus the data of the typical classical conditioning experiment pre¬ 
sent a picture shmving hoiv the response variable, known as the 
conditioned reaction, varies or dtanges with the manipulation of 
certain experimental variables. Several measurable aspects of response 
are studied as functions of these mnnipulable experimental variables 
and the data so obtained may be plotted in the form of several 
curves. Thus, in Pavlov's experiment ^vith dogs (57), the increasing 
magnitiide of: the C.R. in terms of amount of saliva secretecl, or the 
latency of the C.R.^ is plotted iigainst the nuuiber of reinforcements 
or combined presentation.*! of the conditioned and unconditioned 
stimuli. But it has been shown that the response measures are also 
a function of such other variables as the intensity and duration of 
the conditioned stimulii.s (G.S.), the intensity and nature of the pri¬ 
mary, unconditioned stimulus (U.S.), the time interval bet^^een tlie 
onset of the G.S. and the U.S., the time of deprivation of food, and 
so fortli, 

Faced with the task of formulating the empirical laws holding 
within this set of variables, Hull, as we have already indicated, fol- 
lo^vcd the same ])rocednre as Tolman did, namely, that of intro¬ 
ducing intervening variables between the environmental variables 
on the one Jiaiid, and the response variables on the other. Briefly, this 
technique consists in defining a series of hypothetical constructs in 
step-wise fashion and by means of specific mathematical functions. 
The constriicdan starts from the independently manipulable en¬ 
vironmental variables, for example tlie conditioned stimulus, num¬ 
ber of practice trials, and so on, and ends with assumptions relating 
the various nicasnres of behavior to the final members in the cliain 
of intervening hypothetical constructs. 
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Theoretical constructs and ju’inciplcs 

1. The construct ol: stimulus trace (s). The RrsL of Hull's constructs 
t/iat need concern us Iins to do ^rith stiiiudtis reception* The stiruiiJa- 
cion of an end organ, for example, by the C.S. is assumed to initiate 
an afferent impulse or stimulus trace (.v) that consists of two segments, 
(a) an input segment tliat varies in magnitude in some eltaraetcristic 
fasiiion for each receptor with the intensity and duration of tlic stimu¬ 
lation, (b) a perseverative scgmeiu that decreases in magnitude ac¬ 
cording to a decreasing, negatively accelerated function of the time 
after termination of the stimulus. The functional connection or rela¬ 
tion established in learning is assumed by Hull to occur bchreen 
the response (effector activity) and the jihase of the sthunlns trace 
diat coincides temporally with it. 

2. The principle of reinforcement. With this concept of stimulus 

trace before us, we may now state in its most general form the /jrbi- 
ciple of reinforcement. According to this principle, whenever an 
activity (R) of an organism occurs coiiicideiitly with a stinuiln.s 
afTcreni; imj^nlse or trace (,s) and the conjunction is accompanied by 
a "reinforcing state of affairs/' Llieic will result an increment in the 
strength of the habit tendency for tlie stimulus producing ^ 

to evolce that response. 

3. Needj drivcj and drive stimulus. To clarify Hull's expression^ 
a veinforcing state of afjairsj wc must first consider the concepts of 
need, drive (D), and drive stimulus The term need refers to 
hypothetical states of tlie organism that result from t^vo kinds of 
antecedent circumstances in tim enviionment tlnu are under the 
control of the experinieiiter; (a) lack of various environmental ob¬ 
jects, siicli as food, water, and so on, Idr varying periods of time, ajid 
(/j) intense forms of stimulation, such as electric: shock, and so forth. 
The concejDt of drive (D) is conceived l)y Hull as a nonspecific state 
or general condition of ihe nervous system to ivJuch all the specihe 
needs contribute, D represents, then, the total e/Teetivc drive strength 
operating in the organism at a given moment. In a particular experi¬ 
mental situation, tlie value of D is assumed to be deterniiiied not only 
by the relevant need (that is. the need for i^'liich the goal object in 
the experiment is appropriate) but also by all other needs, primary 
or secondary, present at the time. Drive stimulus (5jj) refers to the 
hy.pothetiqab ioteiuaJ jiffj?TenL impulse^,aroused by a particular need. 
Each need, presumably,- arouses its own peculiar, interoceptive stimu- 
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laLioa, so that there are as many kinds o£ drive stimulation as there 
are dilTcjent need states. 

For the ]:)sychologist interested primarily in learning phenomena, 
none o[ these hypothetical states or events need ever be observed 
directly. They are intervening variables, defined in terms oE specific 
antecedent conditions that are under his control. In each instance 
with manipulation of one of these conditions, the hypothetical needs, 
drive level, and drive stimuli can be assumed to be present. By means 
of more r-efined quantitative assumptions, varying amounts of these 
states can be postulated. This is precisely what Hull has done. 

4. Primary and secondary reintorcement. Hull has tentatively 
proposed that a primary reinforcing state of affairs is to be identified 
with either a reduction in level of drive (D) or with a decrease in 
the intensity of the associated drive stimulus (%). In the case of 
eacli need, some act of the organism initiates a sequence of events 
that culminates in a decrement in the drive, and it is this reduction 
in drive level that activates the reinforcing mechanism. The clearest 
instance of the occurrence of such a primary reinforcing state of af¬ 
fairs is the cessation of a noxious stimulus that would occur with 
escape from electric shock, Presumably the attainment of the various 
types of goal objects in the environment, sucli as food and water, 
represents the onset of external stimulation rather than the reduc¬ 
tion of drive or internal drive stimulation, and is an instance of what 
Hull calls secondary rcinforcemenl rather than primary reinforce¬ 
ment. Such stimulus events have come to possess reinforcing prop¬ 
erties, Hull postulates, because in the past experience of the organism 
they have occurred repeatedly and consistently with a primary rein¬ 
forcing event, Thus, a feeding or goal box becomes a secondary 
reinforcing agent according to this assumption because it has in the 
past repeatedly accompanied hunger reduction. 

5. Secondary motivation. In similar fashion, Hull has assumed 
that there are secondary motivations or needs that contribute to the 
total drive strength (D) of the moment and provide for drive stimu¬ 
lation. One such secondary state of motivation is known as fear or 
anxiety. When the internal emotional response is aroused by some 
C.S, that in the past has repeatedly been accompanied by noxious 
stimulation, we speak of the motivational state aroused by the G.S. 
as an acquired or secondary one. 

fi. Habit strength (hHr). The prindple of reiuCoveement specifies 
the necessary motivational and reinforcement conditions that must 
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hold on the occmTCiice of a trial if an increment in the strength of a 
habit tendency is to occur. In his Principles of Behavior, MliU intro¬ 
duced four subprinciplcs in connection ivitli this principle tliatj in 
effect, qualilied further the manner in which habit Tvas as¬ 

sumed to develop. These four postulates hypothesized that habit 
strength {sHn) is a function of Eoiiv experimental variables: (fl) num¬ 
ber of reinforced trials (iV); (h) magnitude of the reinforcing agent 
(c) time of delay of reinforcement (T^); and (d) time between 
die onset of the C.S. and die occurrence of die U-S. (Ts)- 

More recently Hull (28) has made a rather radical change in his 
formulation, and he now considers that only one of these variables, 
the number of reinforcements, detennines the amount of (labit 
strength. The other three variables are now assumed, as we sliall see 
later, to enter into the determination of another intervening vari¬ 
able, excitatory potential {^Eji), but riot habit. 

The postulate relating the growtli of habit strength to number of 
reinforced trials assumes that the function = f{N) is exponential. 
In this type of "growth" function, as it is termed, the increment of 
growth {As^n) on any trial is always a constant fraction (F) of the 
potential growth as yet unrealized, Thus, if wc conceive tlie amount 
of habit groivth possible as 100 units, the constant fraction of growth 
resulting from a single reinforcement as 1/10, and the habit as be¬ 
ginning at zero strength, the increment of habit strength for the 
Jirst trial would be 10; for die second trial, 0 = 1/10 of (100 — 10); for 
the third, 8.1 = 1/10 of (100 — 19), and so forth, Siumuation of such 
a set of values would give a negatively accelerated curve of habit 
growth.^ 

7- Nonassociative factors determining response strengtli. The 
construct of habit (/;/■//;), represents the hypothetical learning or as¬ 
sociative factor in Hull's formulation. The iTiea.surable characteristics 
of the learned response at any moment Tvill depend, however, upon 
a number of other nonassociative factors. For each of these Hull has 
introduced an intervening variable defined in terms of the environ¬ 
mental conditions that he assumes determine it,® 

4 Fov the nialhcmnticnlly irAinciI leader this postulate may be staled as folFows: 

[I -(1 -/y..] 

Where A ecpiaFs the iunit Lo which the habit will grow and F is a constant determining 
the rale of approach oE the function to its inaximum. A and F are presumably parameters 
characteristic of indlviclnal learners, 

B The following preseniaiion oE Hull's refgvmnlation of Jiis theory Is not strictly In 
accord with the version picscnled by Hull In a recent ariiclc (28), but represents a some¬ 
what aliTipliricd Lvcalincnt that the present writer lavors. 
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{a) Sl'nnulus dynamism (V). Properties ol: tlie stimulus situation 
eliciting- the response determine its strengtii. Thus, in the classical 
conditioning situation the intensity of the C.S. (S), the length of 
time it has been dieting ( r^), and, ii it has ceased to be present, the 
length of time since its cessation (T\^) all have been shown to deter¬ 
mine the response strength (12, I3j 34, 65). These exj^erimental vari¬ 
ables are each assumed to determine tlie magiiitiide or intensity ol 
the stinudus trace (i) and to this intervening variable die symbol f 
is assigned, 

V = f(S. T,, T',) 

(b) Inceulive motivation (K). The properties of the reinforcing 
stimulus also appear to determine the strength of the response being 
learned. In the case of classical conditioning involving food as the 
U.S., and in iiistrumcMital learning problems involving positive goal 
objects such as food, water, and so oii, the niagniLiide of the reward 
has been sliown to affect the respon.se measure, for example, to lower 
or increase response latency, increase or decrease running speed, and 
so forth (8, 98), Delay of the incentive has also been shown to deter- 
mine the level of performance attained in any simple learning situa¬ 
tion (18, 59, Cl). With these facts in mind, PTnll has postulated an in¬ 
centive motivational factor (i£^) that is assumed to be a function of 
the magnitude {G] and ditie of delay (7"a) of die reward folloTving 
the occurrence of the response to be Icaniecl. 

K = f(Wa, Ta) 

(c) Primary motivation or drive (D). This hypothetical factor has 
already been discussed in connection wih the problem of reinforce* 
incnt. The evidence of a number of studies points clearly to the fact 
that response strength varies with siicli expcriiucntal variables as 
time of deprivation of goal objects, and, in die classical defense type 
of conditioning situation, with intensity of the unconditioned stimu¬ 
lus (uS\,) (56, 58). The intervening variable, drive, may be assumed to 
be a function of these two types of experimental variables. 

D = I{T,,S,) 

Tlie three hypothetical factors, Vj K, and Dj may be lumped 
together and thought of as the nonassociative factor (M) determining 
response strengtli. Mull lias assumed that they interact in a multi¬ 
plicative manner with each otlier and with the associative factor. 
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liabU, to define another hypothetical construct, excitatory poten¬ 
tial gZijj. 

M=.f{VxKXD) 

sEn ^f(MX 

In changing- his formulation of these factors from that in the 
Principles of Behavior to the above form, Mull has revealed an ad¬ 
mirable readiness to be iii/liiencecl by the experimental findings. 
Plo^vever, the evidence rvith respect to the role of some of these vari¬ 
ables is not as yet clear ciU. The studies of Grant and Schneider (12, 
13) would seem unequivocally to indicate that liabit strength (Mit) 
is not a function of the proj^crties of the C.S. {S^ T's), Similarly, 

the experimental findings of Crespi (8) and Zeamaii (f)H) suggest that 
Hull is on firm ground in his interpretation that habit strength is 
not a function of magnitude of the goal object (TTr^). The experi¬ 
mental evidence with respect to sucli variables as the time of delay 
of reward (T^) in instrumental learning or the intensity of the U.S. 
in classical conditioning is not so clear cut. Further evidence is re¬ 
quired before we can be certain that these various experimental 
variables affect response strength through a nonassociativc factor or 
the associative factor (sHn), The problem is important in Hulls 
system because of the property of relative permanence assigned to 
sHr by Hull [(27), p, lOf)]. Thus, if it should turn out that rime of 
delay of reward does determine habit strength, dreu learning under 
short delay will establish a high level of habit strength that ivould 
not he reduced if the delay period were subsequently increased. On 
the other hand, if time of delay of reward affects a nonassociativc 
factor {K), increase of reward delay would lead to prompt decrease 
of K and an immediate reduction of response strength, 

8. Inhibitory factors determining response strength. In addition 
to the factors determining the excitatory potential of a stimulus to 
evoke a response, Hull has postulated a fiirthcr set of intervening 
variables that refer to negative or inhibitory factors in behavior. The 
two most important of these constructs are inhibitory potential (7^) 
and oscillation Inhibitory potential is conceived as being 

composed of two components, reactive inhibition (Ir) and condi¬ 
tioned inhibition (s^r). Reactive inhibition is a hypothetical state 
tliat is assumed to develop with each occurrence of the response and 
to dissipate in the interval hchveen occurrences. The amount of //[ 
that will accumulate over a series of trials is hypothesized to be a 
[unction of the amount of ^vork involved in the act (W), the number 
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o£ occurrences o£ iLie act (n), and the duration o£ the time interval 
between response occurrences (7^. 

Reactive inhibition is further assumed to produce a primary moti¬ 
vational state {need for rest) that is comparable to such other 
motivational states as pain or tissue injury. The goal response, that is, 
the response leading to alleviation of this need state, consists in 
ceasing to make the act or "not responding." As this latter response 
becomes conditioned to the stimulus compleXj it tends to inhibit tlie 
making of the original response. This conditioned inhibitory tend¬ 
ency is designated by Hull as 

The two components of inhibitory potential (Jjj), reactive inhibi¬ 
tion (Ijj) and conditioned inhibition {sin) are assumed by Hull to 
summate and jointly oppose excitatory potential. The net effective 
excitatory potential is designated as s^p. These relations may be 
represented mathematically as follows; 

[n ~ (f js + 

Hull has postulated the intervening variable, behavioral oscilla¬ 
tion (sOii), on the assumption that measures of behavior of living 
organisms, in addition to showing such systematic changes as occur 
in learning experiments, also exhibit a random variability. Be¬ 
havioral oscillation is assumed to fluctuate in amount from trial to 
trial according to the normal probability function. This factor is 
also conceived to be inhibitory, acting against effective reaction 
potential (sEn) to determine a further intervening variable, the 
momentary effective reaction jiotential (aEn). 

sEp " sEji — a^R 

Finally, Hull assumes a threshold value {sLr) of excitatory poten¬ 
tial that must obtain before an observable response will occur. That 
is, the momentary effective excitatory potential must be greater than 
this threshold value before a stimulus will evoke a response. It will 
be noted chat neither of these latter constructs, pOp or pLpj is defined 
in terms of antecedent environmental conditions; rather each is to 
be looked upon as a liypothetical variable characteristic of the indi¬ 
vidual or species. Hull has also made a number of other specific 
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asiiiinilotions about them on the basis ol: relevant experimental data 
(Hull, Felsinger, and others). 

9. Relation of response measures to intervening variables- Com¬ 
pletion of this theoretical structure is achieved by relating various 
measures from learning experiments to one or the other, or some 
combination of these intervening variables. Thus, the four measures 
employed most frequently in classical and instrumental conditioning 
are related to the intervening variables as follows: 

(a) Reaction latency (abi). Reaction latency is n negatively accel¬ 
erated, decreasing function of the momentary effective reaction 
potential 

I = aE c 

Reaction mnplilude (/J). The ampUtucle of responses, mediated 
by the autonomic nervous system, for example* the galvanic skin 
response, is an increasing linear function of the momentary effective 

X 

reaction potential (sEn). 

A — dE — [ 

(c) Number of trials to extinction (n), The number of trials re¬ 
quired to extinguish a response to some criterion is a linear function 
of the effective reaction potential (ftEft). 

n = HE — j 

(d) Reaction probability (p). The probability (p) of a response 

occurring to the conditioned stimulus is a normal integral (s-shaped) 
function of the amount that exceeds the threshold This is 

an implication that follows from the definitions already given the 
oscillatory inhibitory potential (aO/i), the reaction threshold (sLu) 
and effective reaction potential (sEk). 

By means of these last assumptions and the earlier ones relating 
aEji to Nj Hull is able to describe the form that cui'ves of condi¬ 
tioning using these response measures should take. There should be 
nothing particularly surprising about the fact that sucJi theoretically 
derived curves fit the data of these conditioning studies, The theo¬ 
retical constructs and their interrelations were literally chosen so as 
to make them do so. The purpose underlying their formulation, it 
will be recalled, was to be able to formulate the laws describing the 
relations between the changing behavior in a learning situation and 
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the various experimental variables tliat determine the nature, rate, 
and limit of this cliangc. 

A number oC other constructs and principles employed by Hull 
in his treatment of simple learning phenomena m\\ only be meH’ 
tioned here; the principles oE primary and secondary generalization, 
interaction between stimulus traces, sumination oC excitatory po¬ 
tentials, competition between incompatible reaction potentials, and 
so on. All play important roles in Hull's theory o£ behavior, Some 
oC tliese, along with a number ol further constructs not required in 
dealing with conditioning, will be treated later in connection with 
simple triahand-error learning and discrimination learning. 


S-S CognitiomContiguity Theory 

Introduction 

Approaching the task of psychology as being concerned with the 
ascertainment of the variables determining behavior and the nature 
of their interrelations, Tolman (91), like Hull, conceives of learning 
as providing one class of these variables. Experience with any set of 
environmental events, Tolman assumes, leads to the acquisition or 
development on the part of the organism of certain kinds of hypo¬ 
thetical sets or cognitive structures. These cognitions are introduced 
as intervening variables tliat refer to organizations or connections 
that become established among tlic perceptual systems of the subject. 
Learning is thus conceived as involving the formation and modilica- 
lion of tliesc cognitive patterns representative of the relations within 
the environment and of the organism's own relations to the environ¬ 
ment, rather than the strengthening or weakening of stimulus- 
response tendencies. 

Theoretical constructs and jirinciplcs (laws) 

In hi.s most recent theoretical treatment of learning, Tolman (92) 
suggests that there arc six different classes or types of relations that 
are learned." These different kinds of learning may be thought of 

0 UiiforliinHtcly far the student just beginning the study oE learning, Talinan's 
wrliings on the subject involve the mtrodiiclion of ;i great many new and rather bizarre 
terms (for example, sigivGeslaU readiness, mcans-end-capacity). The dilTiciilLy is Euriher 
aggravated by his penchant far suggesting new and dilEcrciit terms fnr ivJiat is essentially 
the same concept, Thus, ane type of cognitZve strticeme acquired in a ntimber of 
learning slUiaLions has been variously termed incans-cncl.s-cxpeciailonj sign-Ceslalt- 
CxpecLatioiii hypothesis, ctignitian-as-to-wliat-is-relatctl-lo-wlini, and, most recently, 
(ield'CxpccLancy. 

Still Eurlhcr confusion is provided by Tolman's ever changing conception at the 
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as involviiif:i the modification (acquisition, dcacquisition, and L'oigct- 
ilug) of clifferenL classes of cognitive structures, encJi of ivliicli is 
specified in terms of distinguishable environnicntai-organismic or 
iiitra-environmental relations or sequences. Tlie six classes of cog¬ 
nitions or relations listed by Tolman arc: cathexes, equivalence 
beliefs, field expectancies, field cognition modes, drive discriniina- 
tions, and motor patterns. Since he believes there is little or nothing 
knoivn at present of the lai;vs governing the acquisition of the last 
three, these ivill not be discussed further. 

1. Cathexes. These refer to cognitions concerning relations or 
connections between various kinds of goal objects and drive satis¬ 
factions, for example, the knowledge that a particular food satisfies 
die luingcr drive. On the basis of such cathexes and the existence of 
a particular drive, organisms respond appropriately to goal objects 
jiresented by the immediate environment. 

2- Equivalence beliefs. These are cognitions ^vith icspect to the 
relation that some environmental object or event has to primary 
goal objects. As a consequence of such establislied cognitions, these 
secondary objects come to serve as subgoals; they provide some kind 
of drive reduction and are striven for just as primary goal objects 
themselves. 

3. Field expectancies, Tliese refer to cognitions (knotvlcdge) about 
relations and sequences among events in the cnvironnieiiL As the 
result of moving about in its environment, the organism "tends to 
acquire an apprehension not only of each group of immediate 
stimuli as it impinges upon him but he also tends to acquire a 'set' 
such that, iq^on the apprehension of the first group of stimuli in 
the field, he becomes prcjwed for the further to come groups of 
stimuli and also for some of the interconnections or field relation¬ 
ships between such groups of stimuli" [(92), p, 145], The student 
familiar with the earlier writings of Tolman will recognize this inter¬ 
vening variable as that ivhich was formerly termed sign-Gestalt- 
expectation, although sometimes Tolman has also irsed this latter 

number of difUcrent types or kinds of learning ihul may be dislingiii.^hcd. In the chapter 
on learning theories iii ihc firsL edition of Comparative Ihychology (HB), Tolman 
specified Cotir dllTcrciiL classes of learning. Three years Iruer he disiinguislicd seven 
classes based on the diJFcrcnt types of environmcnlal .'serpiLmces involved in the various 
kinds of laboratory learning sltuaLioiis (90). In his most recent ircatincnl Tolman (92) 
ofTcrs still a dilfcrcnt kind of analysis of the types of connections or relations that 
urgauisms have lo learn about ihcinsclvcs anO the wnrUl in ivhicli they live, lor the most 
part wc shall follow this most icceiu ivcatmciU of ToliniHi, idcnlifyiiig when necessary 
the new and old concepts, 
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concept to refer to the more general notion of cognition as employed 
here. 

These hypothetical cognitive structures become acquired, modi- 
hed, and extinguished under a variety of conditions. The postulated 
relations of the environmental variables to these intervening vari¬ 
ables constitute the definitions of them and provide us, as ^ve have 
indicated previously, with guesses as to the laws governing learning. 
It is characteristic of Tohnan's theorizing, however, that it never gets 
much beyond the programniatic stage, with the result that instead 
of providing specifically defined constructs, as does Hiilh he merely 
discusses in a general ivay three classes of experimental variables and 
laws that play, he believes, an important role in learning. 

(fl) Laws or principles relating to stimulus orga7iizaiion. Like the 
Gestalt psychologistSj Tohnaii stresses the active, selective, organizing 
processes that the organism performs on the environmental stimula¬ 
tion it receives. Experimental variables that influence perceptual 
organization also play an important role in learning. As yet, how¬ 
ever, very little is knoivn experimentally concerning these factors in 
learning. Tolman suggests two such laws, belojtgmgness and fmibilily 
(87). The former refers to certain conditions that make the com¬ 
ponents of the cognition "belong together" or stand out as a unit 
or figure from the background of surrounding experience. The law 
of fusibility asserts that same signs and significates (stimuli) will fuse 
into cognitive structures more readily than will others. Tims, accord¬ 
ing to this principle, odors ivould become more readily conditioned 
to the salivary reflex, and noises to avoidance responses, than would 
other forms of stinuilation. 

(ft) Lmos relating to sequence of events in experience. The law of 
association by that learning "arises as a result of some 

specific sequential pattern (spatial and temporal) of environmental 
stimulus-objects presented to the animal on one or more occasions" 
[(90), p. 202]“States a necessary condition for the learning of cog¬ 
nitive patterns (sign-behavior means-significate relations). Other fac¬ 
tors that may be subsumed as sub-principles under this fundamental 
principle of contiguity in experience are those frequency (exercise) 
and recency, Thus the move frequently and recently the components 
of a cognitive structure have occurred in past experience, the clearer 
and more liighly dilferentiated is the cognition. Other variables that 
would be included in this group are such temporal factors as the 
delay of the goal object following a response, and, in classical con- 
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clitioning, the time interval between the onset o£ the condttionecl 
and unconditioned stimuli. 

(c) Laws or principles relative to motivational and rcxoard con- 
diLio7is^ Tolnian has shown even more hesitancy about the role oC 
inotivational-reivard factors in learning. On the basis of the early 
latent-learning studies from his own laboratory (30, 93), he was led 
to reject the principle of reinforcement or effect as a law of learning. 
Although recognizing that the need-satisfying value of a significate 
(stimulus object) may affect performance, Toliuan nevertheless re¬ 
jected the notion that it in any way affects the formation of cognitions 
(sign-Gestalt-expectations), The laiv of effect, he held, was a law of 
performance rather than of learning.^ 

More recently Tolman (92) has modified his views of the role of 
motivation and reinforcement in learning. On the basis of the 
findings of a series of studies involving the learning of a simple, 
single-choice maze situation under various motivational-reward con¬ 
ditions (14, 30, 33, 80, 81, 82), he has suggested that possibly the 
learning of some of tlie types of cognitions, specifically cadiexes 
and equivalence beliefs, docs involve reinforcement. As he \vritesi 
.. the consummatory reactiojis to these new objects do reduce the 
corresponding drives. Hence here I believe, ivith Hull, in the efficacy 
of reinforcement or need-reduction [(92), p. 146]." In the case of 
field-expectancies, however, he still rejects the notion that a principle 
of reinforcement is necessary. Adequate perception and ability to 
remember and associate the contiguous experiences is a sufficient 
condition for the acquisition of such perceptual organizations, The 
experimental findings have also required him to postulate a law of 
motivatioii (not reinforcement) to the effect that adequacy of per¬ 
ception is a function of the motivational state of the organism. Thus 
one of these simple T-maze studies (11, 32, 82) has shown that rats 
were unable to learn which of tivo alternative paths led to water 
when hungry or which path led to food ivhen thirsty. Tolinan's 
explanation of this failure was that the rats did not "perceive" the 
water and food under such motivational conditions, 

Tolman has also suggested a law of emphasis. Cognitions are 
acquired more or less readily as the result of certain types of strong, 
inciting conditions accompanying the stimulus events. This Jaw is 


^ The manner in which Tolman conceives thaL gmil. objects affect petformance will be 
treated more in dciail in the Inter (llscnssion of specific learning situations. 
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based on the observation that either pleasant or painful experiences, 
tor example, pleasant odors, electric shock, seem to speed up learn¬ 
ing, He believes this is due to tlie emphasizing or compelling 
nature of these conditions rather than their satisfying or annoying 
characteristics. 

The concepts of primary and secondary demands 

■In addition to these hypothetical learning constructs (cognitions), 
Tolinan has introduced a number of other intervening variables 
chat he defines in terms of the manipiilable environmental variables 
and subject variables. The most important of these from the poinL 
of view of our present interest are the constructs of primary and 
secondary demands (89). Primary demands or demands for drive 
reduction arc defined in terms of some controlling maintenance 
schedule such as feeding schedule, drinking scheclulcj oestrus cycle 
schedulsj and so on. 

AxJJ^ = f (Tij), 

where Aim represents a primary demand for drive reduction and Tn 
represents time of deprivation of some goal object. 

Secondary demands are defined in terms of primary demands (or 
other secondary demands ultimately defined in terms of primary 
demands) and cognitions (cathexes, equivalence beliefs, field ex¬ 
pectancies) concerning the relations that various environmental ob¬ 
jects have to the intervening secondary-demand objects and the final 
primary demand. These relationships may be made clear by means 
of the follmving simple instrumental learning situation. Suppose we 
have a runway with a starting box at one end and a goal box con¬ 
taining food at the other. If a hungry animal placed at the starting 
box is permitted to run to the goal box and obtain a piece of food, 
it will be found that its starting time (time elapsing between raising 
the door in tlie starting box and leaving tlie box) and time on the 
rumvay to the goal will show a steady decrease on successive trials 
until a limitingj or asymptotic, value is attained. The increased speed 
of response reflects an increase in what Tolman refers to as the 
behavior readiness (il^) to run down the maze path. Behavior readi¬ 
ness is thus an intervening variable somewhat analogous to Hull's 
excitatory potential (fl^jz): 

. . . ; , ... . . . 
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The behavior readiness with respect to the pathway is said to l)e 
a function of the secondary demand for tliis patinvay (A;<) which, in 
turiij is defined as being a function of the cognition (field expectancy) 
that the pathway leads to food and the secondary demand 

for food (Aii-). 

Ap = / [Cp Ff Aid 

The secondary demand for food is, in tiiriL a function of the cogni¬ 
tion (cathexis) that tlie particular food leads to hunger reduction 
plus the primary demand for hunger reduction (A/nt)- 

Aii' = / [Cp PiRj Ajm] 

Each of the cognitions, of courscj is a function of the previous 
training- experiences that the subject has had with the particular 
stimulus objects, that is, 

Cp ^ F = /(Training experiences) 

Cjr—> JTii =/(Past experiences with food) 

Tolman does not offer any specific guesses or suggestions as to 
the nature of the functions defining any of these intervening vari- 
abks, stating that he prefers to proceed to ascertain them empirically 
by a jet of exjjci’imentj in n'Jiiclj ah bin one of ij^c 

independent experimental variables is held constant, The obtained 
functional relation holding between any one independent variable 
and some quantifiable aspect of observable behavior defines objec¬ 
tively one of the intervening variables. Each intervening variable is 
to be defined by such a standard experiment, Unfoitunately, the 
matter, even in simple learning situations, is not so simple. There 
would be no scientific economy in having a single intervening vari¬ 
able for each independent experimental variable. Furtherinore, siicli 
experiments do not provide directly the nature of the functional 
relations holding between the more highly derived intervening- 
variables that are defined, in part, by other intervening variables, 
nor the relations between the final set of intervening variables and 
the empirical response measures. On the basis of the available data 
one has to make guesses as to these relations, as Hull has done. So far 
Tolman has not offered such hyjjotheses, and for this reason his 
theorizing is as yet only in the blueprint stage. 
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Classical Conditioning 

Theoretical interpretations of classical conditioning 

Early interpretations of the classical conditioned-response experi¬ 
ment by psychologists (Watson, Guthrie) stressed the temporal fac¬ 
tors in this type of learning situation. In classical conditioning the 
onset of the conditioned stimulus (C,S.) is always in some constant 
temporal relation to the onset of the unconditioned stimulus (U.S.) 
and hence to the unconditioned response (U-R.). This controlled 
arrangement gave emphasis to the necessity for contiguity or close 
temporal sequence of these events if the learning was to occur. While 
there was some recognition of the role of motivation in determining 
the C*R., this factor rvas stressed relatively little.^ Moreover, not even 
the most ardent of the early reinforcement theorists (Thorndike) 
Lhoiiglu to offer a reinforcement interpretation of this type of learn¬ 
ing. Indeed, Thorndike (85) regarded classical conditioning as a 
special form of learning that appeared to have different laws from 
those of ttLal-and-error learning. 

With respect to the integration of classical conditioning with other 
forms of learning, two points of view have dominated the thinking 
of psychologists until recently. One was that conditioning revealed 
the basic principle of learning to he that of association by contiguity. 
The problem for the theorists (for example, Watson, Guthrie) hold¬ 
ing this view, was to shoiv how this principle could also account for 
trial-and-eiTor learning in whiclVj because of the influence of the 
ivork and writings of Thorndike, the law of effect held sway. The 
second point of view was that held by Thorndike, mentioned above; 
namely, that there are two kinds of learning, (a) classical condition¬ 
ing, which is governed by the principle of association by contiguity, 
and (5) other, more complex forms of learning in ivhicli the principle 
of reinforcement is operative. In 1937 Hull {2G) suggested the possi¬ 
bility of a third position. This was that conditioned-response learning 
and trial-and-eiTOr learning are special cases of tlie operation of a 
single set of principles, a central one of ivluch is the principle of 
reinforcement. 


e The faci ihat Pavlov cniployetl the expression 'TGlnforcement by the U.S." Would 
appear lo contiadici this siaLcincnt. The nieaniu^ of the icini 'TeiiiCoicement" for 
Pavlov, however, was that of 'fadlilation of action," not the notion of an after elfect 
iti'eiigllicning an S-R tendency. 
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S-R reinforcement interpretation of classical conditioning 

The reinforcement interpretation of the G,R. experiment may be 
made clear ivith the lielp of Fig. 1, ivJncJi has been lakeji froni Hull 
[(27)j p. 77]. According to this conception, the U,S., electric shock, 
serves not only the fnnction of evoking the leg flexion, but is also 
assumed by Hull to set up, at its onset, a drive state (D) and a drive 
.stimulus trace or drive receptor impulse (jn). The cessation of the 
shock is assumed to lead to a decrease in the strength of the drive 
state and cessation of the drive stimulus trace, that is, to a reinforcing 
state of affairs. The occurrence of the reinforcing state of affairs in 
conjunction with the coincidence of the stimulus trace of the C,S. 
and the response of leg flexion leads to the establishment of habit 
strength (s^it) between tlie stimulus trace and tiic response. It will 
be recalled that this process of habit groivth is assumed to be a cumu¬ 
lative process, the increments of habit strength on successive trials 
becoming smaller and smaller with the result that the curve of growth 




Flp, i. The S-Jt Rchilorccmciu IiilcqivcUlion oC Cln,ssicJil Coiitlitioiiing. T]\e Rjj 
tcnniiiiitcs Uic jjiock (Sjt), svliidi iji turn terminacCA t/ic diive (O) and drive stimu¬ 
lus (5i,). The Inttcr picsumably provides for lIic reiuCorcUig stale of afTairs ihai sets 
up llie habil . 


Such defense types of response to noxious stinuilation provide the 
simplest instance of classical conditioning involving primary rein¬ 
forcement. The Pavlovian type of conditioned-response experiment 
represents a somewhat more complex situation in wiiich the U.S. 
(food), in addition to eliciting the U.R., provides for secondary 
reinforcement rather than primary reinforcement. The drive state 
(D) in this instance is provided by the hunger resulting from food 
deprivation. 
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S"S contiguity interpretation of classical conditioning 

In sharp contrast to the S-R reinforcement interpretation of classi¬ 
cal conditioning, the S-S caiicigitity theorists assert that snch learning 
involves the integration into some kind of cognitive stmcUire of the 
sensory processes aroused by the C.S. and the U.S. As a result of the 
conditioning procedure^ the first stimulus (C.S.) acquires the func¬ 
tional properties of the second (U.S.), namely that of eliciting the 
response. While these theorists have not been specific about the 
course of development of this cognitive organi’^ation as have the S-R 
theorists, they have hypothesized that contiguity of occunencc of the 
inner events resulting from the stimulation is a requisite condition 
for its establishment. There is no need to assume, they claim, a 
motivational state and a reinforcing event. 

Experimental evidence relative to the rival interpretations of classi¬ 
cal conditioning 

The issues between these opposed interpretations have been re¬ 
sponsible for a number of experimental studies that have been 
directed toivard their settlement. While some of the findings have 
been relevant to the issue, and hence critical of it, certain otliers have 
not. A conslderatiou of both types of studies ^vill provide us not 
only i^nth a picture of the status of the present evidence on the 
problem, but also noth some of the difficulties that arisej particularly 
ivheii superficial and uncritical thinking occurs in .such matters. 

1. Relative effectiveness of avoidance and nonavoidaiice pro¬ 
cedures in conditioning. One experimental finding that has been 
cited by opponents of the reinforcement theory (2, 48) as failing to 
support this type of interpretation is the superior conditioning 
obtained by Biogden, Lippman, and Culler (7) under what is knoivn 
as avoidance conditioning as compared with ?ionavoidance condi- 
doning^ In die former procedure the occurrence of a C.R. (that is, a 
response prior to the onset oE die U.S.) prevents the noxious U.S. 
from occurring, wliereas in nonavoidant conditioning the subject 
receives the U.S. regardless of the occurrence or nonoccunence of 
the C.R, In the experiment cited, an attempt was made to condition 
guinea pigs to run in a rotating cage to the sound of a 1000-cycle 
tone that preceded the U.S. (shock) by tivo seconds. In terms of 
per cent of occinrcnce of C.R.'s, the curve for the avoidance group 
rose steadily to a level of 100 per cent in an average of 200 trials. 
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TJie noiiav'oidance l^roiip started out as ivtH for Ihe fiist luiudred 
trials, but then Cell behind, and, aCter reat:hiii|r a maximiini oC ahoiu 
50 per cent C*R/s at 325 trials, Rnally fell hcloiv 20 per cent ^^t 
500 trials. 

According to reinforcement theory, some oC its critics have claimed, 
the nonavoidance gi'onp slionld have shown the superior condi¬ 
tioning, for it ahvays received a shock and hence reinforcement 
(pain reduction) occurred on every trial (2). Indeed, the question 
might be raised as to why the avoidance group attained such a high 
level of conditioning at all under this prncedurcj For as conditioning 
develops tliere occurs an increasing proportioji of noiireinforccments. 

However, these critics failed to take into consideration one very 
iniportaiit factor that was apparent even in the report of the original 
study, but that was brought out more clearly in a siibsccjiient study 
(69) in which the experimenter designed his apparatus to record 
more precisely Iiow the subjects behaved on each triah The latter 
experiment shoufed that once a conditioned running response oc¬ 
curred to the tone, the onset of the sliock in the nonavoiclance group 
tended to elicit, not a more vigorous riiniiiiig resjJonse, but an in¬ 
compatible, nonrunning response (croiichingj spra'tviing, and so on). 
Analysis of the data revealed that if the response made to shock on a 
particular trial was continued running, the frequency of conditioned 
running on the ensuing trial increased from 40 per cent to 50 per 
cent. But the frequency of C.R.'s on the next trial dropped from 
40 per cent to 20 per cent when the response to shock on the previous 
trial had been some type of nonrunning. It is apparent from this 
analysis that counterconditioning of an incompatible (nonrunning) 
response was responsible for the poor performance of the nonavoid¬ 
ance group and that this hnding is not, as claimed, inconsistent with a 
reinforcement theory. 

It has probably occurred to the reader that if one iiad a situation 
in which the response made to the U.S., once the G.R. begins to 
occur, is the same as the C.R., except that it is possibly more vigorous, 
this complication of coimterconrlitioning u^oiild not be a factor and 
conditioning would be expected to occur more readily with the non¬ 
avoidance technique. Some evidence that the nonavoidance procedure 
was sliglitly better than the avoidance procedure when tlie response 
conditioned was leg flexion in the white rat has been reported by 
Schlosberg (67), but his evidence was extremely meager and incon¬ 
clusive, A recent experiment by Logan (45) compared the effective- 
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ness of the two procedures in eyelid conditioning; in human subjects. 
In this study, in -which the U.S., electric shock, continued to elicit 
the Same response as the conditioned anticipatory response (eyelid 
clostiie), it was found that the nonavoidance group showed signifi¬ 
cantly superior conditioning to the avoidance group. 

The explanation offered by the reinforcement theorist of the fact 
that conditioning does occur in avoidance conditioning despite the 
increasing failure of primary reinforcement to occur with increase 
in conditioning is that the G.S, becomes conditioned to an emotional 
(fear) response. With the onset of the G.S. this emotional response 
occurs, resulting in an increase in the drive level; the termination 
of the C,S. produces a cessation of the emotional response and hence 
a reduction in the drive. Such reinforcement is present whether or 
not primary reinforcement, dependent on the occurrence and cessa¬ 
tion of the U.S., is present. This hypothesis, which was suggested by 
Mowrer (53), has received experimental support in the finding that 
avoidance conditioning occurs more effectively if the G.S. terminates 
the instant tlie C.R. occurs, instead of a few seconds before or a few 
seconds afterward (55). 

In summary, it will be seen that the superiority of the avoidance 
over the nonavoidance technique of conditioning found by Brogden, 
Lippinan, and Culler is not unfavorable to the reinforcement theory, 
as claimed by its critics. Not only is this result quite satisfactorily 
explained in terms of counterconditioning but results of the opposite 
nature were found to occur when such counterconditioning did not 
occur. While this latter result (superiority of nonavoidance over 
avoidance) is in agreement irith reinforcement theory, it cannot be 
interpreted as refuting the S-S contiguity theory. The fact that tlie 
sequence of events, G.S.-U.S,, does not occur consistently in avoidance 
conditioning, but is increasingly replaced by the sequence, C.S.- 
no-U,S., should, theoretically, lead to interference (confusion, am¬ 
biguity) iu the development of the cognitive structure and hence to 
poorer performance. Unfortunately, neither Tolman nor any other 
proponents of tliis type of theory have ever got around to considering 
in detail the effects on cognition development of such a variable as 
variation of the proportion of occurrences of the U.S. following the 
G.S. Until the theory is more developed tliese experimental facts have 
no significance one ivay or the other for it. 

2, Experiments in which U.R. is elicited without exciting a pain 
receptor. An interesting conditioning experiment that has sometimes 
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been cited, as providing evidence in favor of the sensory integration 
(S-5) interpretation and as opposed to the S-R association conception 
is the finding reported by Loncks (40), Pie was unable to obtain 
conditioning of leg flexion in a dog to a buzzer ivhcn the response 
was elicited by direct faradic stimulation of the appropriate area of 
the motor cortex. The fact that there was no activation of tlic second 
afferent process (that corresponding to the U.S.) led Maier and 
Schneirla (43) to interpret the result as evidence that such learning 
consists in some kind oE integration of the two sensory processes, 
The lack of one of the sensory processes, tliey reasoned, pvecUuled 
the development of the organization and hence the appearance of the 
conditioned response. Moreover^ they argued that the hyjiothcsis tliat 
the association involved a linking of the afferent event corresponding 
to the C.S. and the efferent process leading to the U.R. was also 
refuted, as these two processes were left intact and yet no coudi^ 
tioning occurred. 

But the S-J? reinforcement theorist would inquire as to the source 
of the reinforcement in the experiment, Tlie direct stirnidation of 
the cortex by faradic shock does not arouse any pain receptors and 
lienee noes not provide for the cessation of drive receptor inipitlscs 
(chat is, reinforcement) with the cessation of tlie shock. With no re¬ 
inforcement present, conditioning should not he expected. This 
interpretation receives support from a second part of the experiment 
in which Loucks did provide for reinforcement in the form of the 
presentation of a piece of food folloiving the occurrence of leg flexion, 
Under this arrangement the conditioning did occur just as the 
reinforcement theory would predict, 

Loucks and Gantt (47) have reported still another study that 
strongly supports the interpretation that reinforccinent in the form 
of pain (drive) reduction plays a critical role in classical condi¬ 
tioning involving skeletal responses. These investigators found tliat 
leg flexion of the dog could not be conditioned to a buzzer when 
elicited by faradic stiniulation in the region of the spinal cord con¬ 
taining kinesthetic fibres. However, conditioning did occur when 
the shock was applied to the posterior root ganglion. In the latter 
case pain fibres were involved and ivith this stimulation and its cessa¬ 
tion the conditions were set for drive reduction and thus a reinforc¬ 
ing state of affairs. Both of these experiments are thus seen to offer 
strong support of the S-R reinforcement theory of learning and not 
to favor the contiguity interpretation that rejects reinforcement, 
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3. Studies employing the pupillary response to light stimulation. 
A number of careful studies (22, 83, 9G) have recently reported failure 
to obtain conditioning of the pupillary response with a light as the 
U.S. The conditions of these experiments have provided the necessary 
contiguity of the sensory events (or S-R events) and yet conditioning 
has consistently failed to occur. Most significantly, conditioning of 
the pupillary response has been obtained when electric shock instead 
of visual stimulation served as the U.S. (19, 20). The implication of 
these studies, like those of Loucks, is clear. They point to the con¬ 
clusion that classical conditioning does not occur with mere con¬ 
tiguity of the stimulus-aroused events, Some form of reinforcement, 
primary or secondary, fs required. Tiie studies with the pupi/Iary 
response arc also of significance for the two-factor theory of con¬ 
ditioning (cf. p. 2i4). The piipillai 7 response is under the control 
of the autonomic nervous system and thus, according to the two-factor 
theory, falls into the group of responses that do not require reinforce¬ 
ment. Obviously, tlie evidence of these studies does not support this 
theory. 

4, Sensory preconditioning studies. In concluding this discussion 
of the experimental evidence from classical conditioning bearing on 
these rival theoretical interpretations, mention should be made of the 
studies of ^vhat is known as sensory preconditioning (5, 6, 2D). In 
diis type of experiment two stimuli (fo 2 ' example, a tone and a light) 
are presented together prior to conditioning. After one of them has 
been made a C.S. to some response, the other is tested to see if it will 
evoke the same response. Positive results liave been interpreted as 
evidence that sensory integration occurred during the original com¬ 
bined preseiitation of tlie two stimuli without any reinforcement. 

The findings from these studies have been somewhat equivocal, 
I'rom the point of view of reinforcement theory, moreover, the ex- 
perimeutal design has been very inadequate. In the presentation of 
the two stimuli in the preconditioning series the onsets of the two 
stimuli have been simultaneous, a condition that has been shown ex¬ 
perimentally to be very unfavorable in the regular conditioning situa¬ 
tion* Provided it were arranged to have the onset of one of the stimuli 
in the preconditioning series occur a half-second before the other and 
provided the second stimulus is relatively intense so as to produce 
a mild drive state and hence, with its cessation, a reinforcing state of 
affairs, the reinforcement theorist would expect. to obtain more 
positive results in this type of experiment than haye- been obtained 
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thus iar. If eidier ol die sLiiimU einploycd in tlic piceonclidoninf^ 
is very R'eak, or even if the sdmiiUis occurring second is iveak and 
the first is strong, very much less or no sensory preconditioning would 
be expected on the basis of reinforcement theory. Sensory precondi¬ 
tioning studies designed along these lines would jirovide iiiiportaut 
evidence with respect to the reinforcement issue. The studies that 
have been conducted so far have no significance in tins regard. 

Simple Trial-and-Error Learning 

Analysis of sunple trial-and-error learning 

In classical conditioning, the second, or reinforcing, stimulus is 
entirely independent of the behavior ol the subject and occurs accord¬ 
ing to a fixed temjjoral arrangement determined liy the experimenter. 
In all other experimental arrangements that have been employed in 
tlie study of animal learning, tJie occurrence or nonocciirrence of 
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Pig. 2- Diagram Rcprcscnlliig Simple Trlnl-aml-crror Loarning. -Sy represent 

diltcrcni nspccLs of the cnvUumucnL to M-liich ilic subject icsjjomth (/ij- 

A’,-A'j sigiiity the environmeiiial events siih.5cqiiciiL to ciich response. 

the reinforcing stimulus (the demanded significate in Tolman’s terms) 
is determined by the resjioiise of the subject. Tyjjicallyj these more 
complicated learning situations involve a nnnibev of dilTcvent re¬ 
sponse alternatives tliatlead, usually, to different sub.se(jiient stimulus 
events. One of the responses (the successful or correct one) leads to 
an environmental object or place for ivliidi, by virtue of an ante¬ 
cedent maintenance schedule or the presence of a noxious stimulus, 
the subject has a need, Tlie other responses (nnsnccesshd or errone¬ 
ous responses) do not lead to the needed goal-object or, as in some 
instances, they lead to it but only after greater amounts of time 
and/or effort. 

Figure 2 presents in diagrammatic form such trial-and-error learn¬ 
ing. Sa .. ’ Sts represent different aspects of the environment to which 
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the subject may respond, R,i ... signify the different instrumental 
responses that can be made in the situation, and refer to the 

environmental events subsequent to each response. While the re¬ 
sponses have been designated by a single it should be understood 
that each R refers to a series or sequence of acts. Each instrumental 
sequence begins with orientating and approaching (locomotion) 
responses to the part of the environment containing one of the 
stimulus aspects and ends eitlier with locomoLion or some disductive 
manipulative act (depressing a lever, lifting a latch, pulling a loop, 
and so forth). The final act in the correct instrumental sequence 
either brings the suljject to the needed goal-object or brings the 
goal-object to it. In tlie case of incorrect acts, other stimulus-objects 
may be attained but not the one for which the subject is at the 
moment motivated. 

A variety of such trial-and-crror situations has been used. The 
most typical (for example, the problem box and simple T-maze) 
may be described as spatial-discriviination situations in which the 
subject has to learn to orient toward and approach one particiilai 
aspect (spatial locus) of the environment rather than others, In a 
somewhat diflereiu type of trial-and-error learning problem the sub¬ 
ject has to learn to approach a particular aspect of the situation and 
then learn to make one kind of a response rather than another to it. 
Such a situation, which is exemplified by Perin’s experiment (60) 
in which rats had to learn to move a bat projecting into a box to 
the left rather tiian to the right, might be described as involving 
response differentiation in addition to discrimination of spatial cues. 
Still anotlier type of learning situation is the nons[?atial‘discrimina- 
lion problem in wliicli the aspects of the environment that are to be 
approached or avoided do not keep theii' spatial relations constant. 
Examples of this are learning to discriminate differences of bright¬ 
ness, form, and so forth. This latter type of learning problem is 
referred to as discrimination learning. 

At the beginning of simple trial-aud-^rror learning, the correct 
(goal-attaining) response is not the strongest among the alternatives, 
with the result that at first erroneous responses occur. Finally the 
correct response takes place and the first trial is completed. Successive 
trials typically show a lesser number of occurrences of the erroneous 
responses until finally the correct response occurs promptly at the 
beginning of eacli trial. This process is a fairly complex one involving 
the iveakening and disappearance of erroneous responses, and, simul- 
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taiieoiisly, the strengtheniag and more and more prompt occurence 
ol: the correct response sequence. 

A limiting case of such triahaiid-error learning is the type of prob¬ 
lem known as instrumental conditioning. In this type of learning 
the response to be learned is, as in trial-and-crror learning, instru¬ 
mental in bringing about the goal stimulus. It dilFers from trial- 
and-error learning in that the experimenter attempts to arrange 
conditions in such a way as to make the correct, goal-attaining 
response the one most likely to occur from the beginning. Thus the 
course of such learning primarily represents the strengthening of the 
tendency to make tliis response; it is not complicated by tlie simul¬ 
taneous weakening of the incorrect responses. In actual practice this 
condition is probably seldom attained. Thus most instnimejital learn¬ 
ing situations (for example, Skinner Box) are only limiting cases of 
trial-and-error learning in ^vhich the occurrence of erroneous re¬ 
sponses, and hence the necessity for extinguishing them, is minimized. 

In oiir treatment of the theoretical interpretations of these various 
kinds of tria]-and-error learnijig, we shall limit ourselves primarily 
to two situations: simple selective learning, involving spatial dis¬ 
crimination such as the gingle-choice-point maze, and nonspatial- 
discriinination learning. These two learning problems have provided 
some of the most interesting and relevant experimental data ivitli 
respect to the rival tJieories. 


S-R association interpretation of simple selective learning 

According to the S‘R theory, all forms of trial-and-error learning 
involve the relative strengthening of the correct (goal-attaining) 
stimuiiis-response tendency ns compared with the competing, in¬ 
correct As shown beloWj in the single-choice-point T-maze we 
have two conqjcting S-R’s, one of ivhich leads to the needed goal 
object (Sq) and one to an empty goal box {So) or some other nongoal 
object. 
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Depending upon the initial strengths of the two competing effec¬ 
tive excitatory potentials which, in turn, will be 

primarily a fiinction of transfer from past experience, the subject 
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will ai first respond in a cliance iiiaiiner Lo the two alleys or shon; 
an initial preference lot one or the other. Witli successive reinforce- 
ment of the correct response and nonreinforceinent of response to 
the incorrect alley, Mull increase in strcn^ith because of the 

increase in habit strength Avhile muH decrease in 

strength because of the accinnulation of inhibition resulting from 
nonreinforceinent As the difference behveen the two competing 
response potentials increases in favor of the likelihood of 

occurrence of the stronger (correct) response will increase until it 
finally readies 100 per cent. 

The essential notion underlying this theory of selective leariiing 
is that one of the competing excitatory potentials acquires greater 
strength than the other, that is, M^hile an important 

factor underlying the increased strength of the correct excitatory 
potential is the increase in habit strength that results from 

each reinforcement^ there is also another nonhabit (that is, nonasso- 
dative) factor that must be considered. Reference is being made here 
to the role played in this type of learning by tlie so-called fractional 
anticipatory goal reaction (r^) and its intevoceptively produced 
cue (j(j). In his earlier theoretical articles on maze learning (23j 24) 
and problem solving (25), Hull made considerable use of this iiiecha- 
nisni. Its function in the present kind of learning has been cliscitssed 
briefly by Spence (79), 

Figure 3 shows the relations chat tins mechanism {va S(,) has to 
the correct response in the presejit type of situation. The cues at 
the entrance to the left alley, or rather the traces of these cues, (see 
p. 249, after a number of trials, become conditioned (dassical) to 
the goal response (Rq). Stininlation by the cues at the entrance of 
the left alley will evoke, through generalization, such components 
of this goal response (ro) as can occur without the actual presence of 
the goal object (for example, in the ca.se of food salivation, chewing 
movements, and so on). The interoceptive stimulus cue (so) produced 


“Tlicie is 50i)JC flisngieenient nmonff S-Jl ilicorJsis cojiceining Cic cleiflJicd assnjnp* 
lions nboiit the iveakening of a response tendency with nonieinfoicement. Space does 
not permiL discussion o£ these aUernaUve conceptions here; the discussion, will primarily 
he concernctl wiili the incveasiiiff strength of excitatory poienLinl wiLli reinforcement, 

10 This relationship beuveen probability of response occurrence (J^p) and the magni¬ 
tude of the difference between the clfecLivc exciintory streiif^ths of the competing re- 
sjionscs is derivable from the flssinnjjtions made concerning the oscilUiUon {a^hd die 
two competing cxcUnloiy potentials. 'I'he niaucr is not treated here, since ii is not 
relevant to the theoretical issues to be discussed, 
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by this classical conditioned response wnW itscll: became conditioned 
to the instrumental locomotor response and tluifi becomes a deter¬ 
miner ol its excitatory strength. Presumably it does this in two 
ways: (ct) the sq acquires habit strength {sol'ht) to the instrumental 
locomotor response, and (^j) tliroiigh the intensity of its trace, w[uch 
presumably increases with the increased strength o£ Vt, as tlic latter 
becomes more strongly conditioned, Sn determines the nonassociativ': 
factor, K. Recalling tJiat 

aEjj = f (It X 

it will be seen that this mechanism determines the excitatory strength 
of the instrumental response in two ways. That is, it contrilnitcs a 
component to aHj? and it deLermijies the value ol K. 



rig. 3. As the Result oI Classical Conclitloiuug iht FrarLional AiUlcipatory Goal 
Response V(f Moves rorwuid anil Occur.s at .sy. I he rc.suUing [rum l y hccouies con¬ 
ditioned to 


Reference to the earlier discussion of this factor, K, in Hull's 
theory {p. 2h2) will show that two experimental variables were as¬ 
sumed to determine its magnitude; (rt) the magnitude of the reward, 
and (b) the period of its delay. A large reivard ivotild Ijc expected 
to lead more quickly to a preference for the correct path of the 
T-maze than a small reivard (64), while a long delay of the reward 
would be expected to lead to sloiver adoption of the correct response 
than no delay or a short delay of reward (50), The fractional antici¬ 
patory goal response and its interoceptii'e cue arc here suggested as 
providing the mechanism underlying this incentive motivational 
factor, X We shall return to a furtlier consideration of this mecha¬ 
nism in connection with certain experimental studies of simple 
selective learning that will be treated later. We turn now to a brief 
treatment oh the S~S contiguity theory of tins type of learning. 
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S-iS cognition interpretation of simple selective learning 

Tolman's theory of simple selective learning represents an exten¬ 
sion of that given for instrumental learning on page 260, Instead 
of the single secondary demand for the maze pathway based on the 
cognition (field expectancy) that the pathway led to food plus the 
secondary demand for food^ we have in this choice type of maze 
situation two competing secondary demands, one for the left path 
and one for the right path. According to this theory, response to the 
left path will eventually occur more frequently than the response 
to the right path (assuming as before that food is on the left side) 
because there develops a stronger secondary demand for the left 
path (At) than for the right path (Aa). These secondary demands 
for the two paths are, in turn, functions of: (a) the cognitions (field 
expectancies) that the left alley leads to food (Gl-^F) and the right 
alley to an empty box and (b) the secondary demands for 

food (A;.-) and the empty box (Ad). These latter demands, in turn, 
are functions of the cognitions (cathexes) as to the relation of these 
objects to the primary demands for consummation that they satisfy. 
Thus the strength of the demand tor food is based on the cognition 
that food satisfies the hunger drive plus the primary demand for 
hunger reduction, that is: 

Ar =: / (Gp HRj A//J?)- 

Similarly the demand for the empty box would presumably be based 
on some such primary demand as that for exploration (Aij*) and 
the cognition that the box would provide for some kind of reduction 
of this primary demand, chat is: 

Afl = / (Cji —^ ETlj Ai:/{)- 

In this type of experimental situation .the demand for the left 
alley will be stronger than that for the right alley because the demand 
for food is greater than the demand for the empty end box and not 
because there is a difference in the strength or clarity of the cognitive 
items, These relationships may be represented as follows: 

AL>An 

Al ~ Ap') ]> Ab — f (f'jj ^ b, Az?) if Af Ab 

Af — / Auk} An — / ER^ Aer) if Ahr Abw 

As yet, however, Tolmaii has never specified the nature of any of 
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these Eunctions, nor has he specified liow cognitions (cathexes, field 
expectancies, and so forth) change with successive experiences (trials). 
He has suggested that the cognitions become clear and difTeventiated, 
rather than stronger. Presumably the differential demands for the 
two alleys will not develop until the cognitions have become clear, 
but whether and how degrees of clearness of the cognitions lead to 
degrees of demand differentiation is not made explicit. 

Experimental tests of theories of simple selective learning 

Since both the S-S and 5-J? types of learning theories are able to 
predict that a subject will come to choose the alley leading to the 
goal object for which it is motivated, learning data from this stand¬ 
ard type of simple-choice situation do not provide critical evidence 
with respect to thein,^^ A number of modifications of tliis simple 
learning situation, however, have been employed by the present 
writer and his students in an attempt to test the cognition theory, 
The first of these investigations {81, 82) employed a single-choice 
maze in which one of the paths led to an end box containing food 
and the other to one containing wMter. The subjects, white rats 
motivated for water and satiated for food, were given 60 training 
trials in ivhich they had experience with both pathways and the 
contents of their end boxes. Since the subjects were satiated Cor the 
food they did not eat it but presumably only "perceived" it as a 
visual, odorous object. A test was then given in which the motivation 
of the subjects was shifted from thirst to hunger. According to Tob 
man's theory, as formulated at the time of the experiment, the sub¬ 
jects should have acquired not only the cognition that one of the 
paths led to water but also that one led to food, since the perception 
of this alley entrance was folloived in experience by the perception 
(seeing, smelling, and so on) of the food. Motivated as the subjects 
were in the test trial for food and satiated for water there should 
have been a greater demand for the path leading to food than for 
the path leading to water and consequently the path leading to food 
should have been taken. 

[Al = f (Cr,—> A A^’) > Afi = / fbj Arr)] 

But the experimental findings were quite the opposite. All 20 sub¬ 
jects continued to go doAvn the path leading to water. This finding, 

The programmatic naliirc oC Tolinan’s Lhcoiizlng plcdudcs, of course, the use of 
any refined qiuiiuilative findings in lesUng these two tiicorics. 
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^vhich is preclictable on the basis of S-R theory, was subsequently 
confirmed by Kendler (32) and Gleitmaiin (11). 

A diflicuUy with this first experiment from the vieivpoint of the 
cognition theory tlie asymmetry of the two paths at the comple¬ 
tion of the training period, so far as their need-satisfying properties 
were concerned. It could be argued that the subjects might be re¬ 
sponding on the basis of the cognition that the left path led to need- 
satisfaction, whereas tlic right path did not. In order to eliminate 
this possibility two further types of experiment were conducted. 

Ill one of these, the subjects were molivatcd for water that was to 
be Found at the end of eacli of the alleys. One of the goal boxes also 
contained food. TJie experimental question was whether or not the 
animals, wliile motivated hy thirst, ivoulcl also acquire the cognition 
that one of the alternative patlis led to food, and whether or not they 
ivonlcl be able to use this knowledge to respond appropriately when 
motivated for food on a subsequent test. According to Tolman's 
cognition theory the expectation was that the animals should respond 
appropriately on the test trials, as tliey should have acquired the 
field expectancy that one of the alleys led to food. The results of 
three studies of'this type have been somewhat equivocal. Two (30, 
33) have been negative, the subjects responding in purely chance 
fashion on the test trial. A third study (95), ho^vever, has given posi¬ 
tive results (5 per cent level of significance) in two parts of the ex¬ 
periment and negative results in a third part. 

In a third variation of this simple-choice type of experimental 
situation, one of the end boxes contained lood and the other water. 
However, the subjects were satiated for both of these goal objects and 
a different incentive was employed to motivate tlie subjects to per- 
torm in the maze duving the training period. In the first study of 
this type conducted (80, 81) the motivational-reward condition em¬ 
ployed -was that of wanting to get to a social cage containing cage 
mates of the same sex after being isolated in small confining cages 
for a period of time prior to each trial, A number of other studies 
have used dus experimental design either with this same source of 
motivation (49) or some other, such as need to escape prodding (31), 
need to get back to the home cage (52), or need to escape anxiety- 
eliciting cues (8(5). 

The results of these studies liave also been conflicting although 
they have, on the ^vhole, been much more negative than positive to 
the cognition theory, That is, when motivated For one or the otlier of 
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tlie g^oal objects, food or water, ilie subjects have not responded by 
choosing the appropriate path. Three of the studies (Bl, fi2. 80) did 
give positive results on the first test but iicgati^'c results on a second 
test in which the subjects were motivated for the goal object (food 
or water) for ivhicli tliey bad not been motivated on the first test- 
Tivo studies (49, 86) gave uniformly negative results bn all tests. 

As a rc.sult of these experimental findings Tolman (92) has been 
led to modify bis earlier views as to the conditions ncce.ssary for the 
acquisition of the cognitions (field expectancies) involved in thi.s 
type of experiment. He now suggests that the motivational conditions 
of the moment play a much more important role than had previously 
l)ecn realized in determining if there is adequate perception of the 
goal-object (significate). Unfortimately, he has not been able to olTer 
any generalization with respect to this variable that would permit 
one to account for all of the conRicting experimental resnhs, To 
assume, as he has, on the basis of one kind of result [14. (83)], that 
thirsty animals apparently do not "perceive" the presence of food, 
merely gets him into trouble rvhen confronted -with another study 
(95) in which the subjects apparently were able to perceive the food 
while diirsty. Another question that might be asked is why, in one 
study (80), did subjects successfully perceive and therefore learn 
about the location of food and water while motivated to get to u 
social cage, and, in anothev, tail to learn rvhun V\\e social reward 
was brought nearer to the point at which the signiheates (food and 
ivater) rvere located (49). Obviously cognition theory needs consider¬ 
able elaboration and reformulation before it can adequately account 
for these seemingly conflicting data. 

One tuvdier point to be emphasized about the impUcution oC these 
studies is that, quite contrary to common belied (21), they have no 
bearing on the question of whether or not reinforcement is neces¬ 
sary for the hypothetical learning change to occur. All tliese experi¬ 
ments involved some form of motivation and a reinforcing state of 
affairs of some kind. Indeed, it was impossible to conduct such an 
experiment in the absence of tliese conditions (80). Thus the ques¬ 
tion whether or not cognitive structures can be established through 
contiguity or sequence in experience of sign, behavior, and sigiiificate 
without a reinforcing stale of affairs of any kind cannot be answered 
by diis experimental design. In terms of Tolman's theoretical con¬ 
structs this type of experiment can tell us only \vhcther expectancies 
concerning significates (goal objects) for which there is not at the 
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moment any need, can be established on the basis of some other mo¬ 
tivational state and accompanying or closely following significatc 
that does have reward value. Or. in other words, these experiments 
provide tests of the adequacy of only the S-S cognition portion of 
Tolman's theory that learning is a matter of forming relations (or¬ 
ganizations) between perceptual processes. 

Turning noiv to the S-R interpretation of these experimental find’ 
ings, a number of writers (30, 49, 52, 75, 81) have attempted to show 
how they may be accounted Eor in terms of the fractional anticipatory 
response mechanism discussed above. First, an experiment by Kend- 
ler (30), in which the objects in both goal boxes were relevant to 
the existing motivations of the subject during the training period, 
will sho^v the decisive role that this mechanism can play in such a 
situation. Using a single T-mazCj one path of which led to food and 
the other to water, Kendler had his subjects (rats) both hungry and 
thirsty during learning. In the subsequent test trials only one of the 
needs, hunger or thirst, ivas present, It was found that the subjects 
were able to respond appropriately a highly significant number of 
Limes. As the responses to both pathways reinforced equally 
it is reasonable to assume that their habit strengths (s^n) were 
strengthened to the same degree during training, How then is the 
differential response on the test trials to be explained? 

A suggestion made by Spence (30, 75) was that the cues at the 
entrance to the path leading to water through conditioning in 
the training series come to elicit the fractional anticipatory drinking 
act (rw) and, in turn, the proprioceptive cue (j,^) from this act becomes 
conditioned to response of approaching and locomoting in this alley. 
Similarly, the fractional anticipatory eating response [rj) becomes 
conditioned to the other alley entrance, and the proprioceptive cue 
(j/) from it becomes conditioned to the behavior of entering this 
alley. During the test series, when only one need is operative, the 
anticipatory act related to the goal object Eor which the subject is 
motivated, will, because of the greater strength of the particular drive 
stimulus (see the principle of stiniukis dynamism) be stronger than 
the other, and hence will produce the stronger proprioceptive cue. 
For example, if the subject is thirsty, will be stronger (more im 
tense) than Sf. The intensity of these conditioned proprioceptive cues 
Sf) determines, it ivill be recalled, the nonassociativd factor, K, 
and hence the excitatory strengths of the responses of entering and 
continuing down the paths to which they are conditioned. The 
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greater intensity or strength of ivlien thirsty and not hungry leads 
to the implication that the excitatory potential ol the response to the 
alley leading to water will be stronger than that of the response of 
entering the food alley. In other woicls, in the test series tlie relative 
excitatory strengths of the competing responses will be a function of 
the relative strengths of the two fractional anticipatory goal responses 
and dieir proprioceptive cues (factor K). These latter will, in turiij 
be dependent upon which need is present and which is absent, 

The application of this principle to the experiments in whicli the 
subjects were motivated for some incentive (for example, social goal) 
other than food and water in the training series is similar. The sight 
of the food (or water) is assumed to evoke, as the result of past ex¬ 
perience, conditioned fractional eating (drinking) responses. As de^ 
scribed above, these responses would becorne conditioned to the 
cues of their respective alley entrances, the reinforcement being pro¬ 
vided by the social goah or possibly the sight of the food or water 
itself (secondary reinforcement). 

Now these fractional anticipatory goal responses ivould be much 
weaker in this type of experiment than Kcndler's (30) as the subjects 
do not actually eat or drink during the training period but are merely 
stimulated visually, tactually, and so on. This would imply that 
weaker would be conditioned to the alley cues and consequently 
the interoceptive cues (.f^) would also be weaker. The poorer test 
results obtained under tliese conditions as compared with the test 
data of Kendler's study in which the subjects ate or drank instead of 
just seeing the food and water might possibly be related to the fact 
that the absolute differences in the strengths of tlie proprioceptive 
cues is less in the test series of this experiment than in Kendler’s. 

Still another and even more promising possible explanation of the 
relatively poorer results in the studies in ivhicli the food is seen and 
not eaten is the possibility that the weaker fractional anticipatory 
goal responses elicited under these conditions are interfered with by 
the competing goal response made to the incentive for which the 
subject is motivated. This hypothesis would seem particularly apro¬ 
pos to the predominantly negative findings obtained in the experi¬ 
ments in which the subjects, motivated for water, found water in 
both end boxes and saw food in one of them (14, 34). The suggested 
explanation is that under thirst motivation tlie presence of the water 
dispenser in the end box, with its tendency to evoke strong anticipa¬ 
tory drinking responses, interfered with the occurrence of the weaker 
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conditioned fractioniil eating response (rj) evoked by the sight of 
the food. Tims the latter was prevented from becoming conditioned 
10 the traces of the cues from the alley entrance. When made hvmgry 
in the test trial, the cues at the alley entrance leading to food would 
thus not evoke any anticipatory eating response witli the result that 
the differential Sf would not be present to give an advantage to the 
excitatory potential of responding to this alley over that of the other. 
Hence the animals would be expected to respond in chance fashion, 

Jn tins connection it is iziterestii:3g to note that in the Kei^dler (M) 
and Grice (14) experiments, in which the test results Avere negative, 
food and water rvere in the same goal box. In the Walker experi- 
inent (95), on the other hand, in wliich positive test results (significant 
choice of the food alley) were obtained, there ivere two separate goal 
boxes at the end of each alley, Avith food in the first one and Avater in 
the second. The separation of these goal boxes Avould be expected 
to result in less interference of the conditioned fractional eating 
response to the sight of food by the anticipatory drinking response. 
PresLUnably this would provide for greater likelihood of the 17 be¬ 
coming conditioned to the maze cues. One prediction that may be 
made on the basis of this hypothesis is that the gi-eater the separation 
(in time and/or space) of the food and ivater, the more likely will 
the test results be positive. The logic behind this derivation is that 
the greater the separation the less will be the interference with the 
17 to food by the rm and hence the greater the likelihood chat the Vf 
ivQuId become conditioned to the cues at the entrance,to the alley 
leading to food. 

Probably the most important conclusion to be drawn from this 
discussion of these experimental findings on simple selective learning 
and their implication Cor the rival theoretical interpretations is that 
no theory is at present sufTidently complete to account for all the 
detailed findings. The cognition type theory, as formulated at the 
present time, has been shoAvn to be inadequate to account for 
the facts. The S~R theory, especially with the elaboration of Hull's 
earlier concept of the fractional anticipatory goal response, has been 
able to suggest a number of experimental variables, for example, the 
degree of separation of the goal objects, the incompatibility of the 
responses made to the goal objects, and so pn. These are important 
determiners of learning in this type of situation, In contrast to the 
state of our knoAvledge about clas.sical and instrumental conditioning, 
in Avliich we have already managed to isolate the major variables tlc' 
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tcnniiiing' Lht; strength of the eonclitioned response nncl liavc even 
been able to aseertain in [airly precise [nrni tlic nature of the re¬ 
lations (laivs) liolding among the A^ariablcs, our knorvleclge o£ such 
simple selective learning is much less complete and much less de¬ 
veloped. Our theorizing in this area is still in the stage of ascertaining 
^vhR^ variables are important for this type of behavior. 

Discrimination Learning 

Analysis of discrimination learning 

Discrimination learning, as cxeinplifiecl in the choice type of situa¬ 
tion in which the animal must learn to approach and enter a lighted 
alley and not a darkened alley, or to jump toward a card containing 
a triangular form and not to a card containing a circle, and so forth, 
is, as was described earlier, a type of simple trial’aud-crior learning. 
It differs from such situations as the problem-box and single-choice- 
point hnaze in that the cue aspects of the environment do not 
keep their spatial relations constant. Instead, the positive cue is 
presented in random order on the left and on the right side with 
the negative cue necessarily being on the opposite side each trial. 
The subject must learn to approach ahvays the positive cue on 
\vhicliever side it may be, and not to approach the negative cue. 

As a consequence of this shifting of the position of the positive 
and negative cues in this type of learning situation, it will be seen 
that responses to the spatial cues, for example, the left and right 
alleys, or left and right boxes, and so on, are reinforced part of the 
time and not reinforced part of tlic time, Thus, in the initial stages 
of learning, approaching re.spanscs to these ,spatial cues are re¬ 
inforced approximately only 50 per cent of the time. As the dis¬ 
crimination is learned this jnoportion increases until at the point 
of mastery it is 100 per cent. In other types of .dmple trial-and-crror 
learning (singie-choice-poiiit ina/.e, problem ljox> and so forth), re¬ 
sponses to the various stimulus aspects are either ahvays reinforced 
or consi.stciitly followed by nonreinforcciTient. 

Analysis of the pre-solution period of such discrimination learn¬ 
ing in animals has shoivn that it is marked by the occurrence of 
systematic response tendencies, or, as they have been termed by 
Krcchevsky,. hypotheses (37). These hypotheses, which may be pre¬ 
cisely defined in statistical terms as responses that .occur- within a 
block of trials ivith a frequency beyond the limits of chance expec- 
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tancy, have consisted predominantly of spatial responsesj particularly 
left- or right-position habits. While for the most part they tend to be 
present from the beginning of learning, they also have been observed 
to develop during the course of learning. 

Theoretical mtevpretations of discrimination-learning phenomena, 
including the presence of these hypotheses during the pre-solution 
period, follow fairly closely the main division of learning theories 
we have been considering. One, referred to as the noncontiniiity 
theory, falls within the class of theories that we have designated as 
the 5-5 cognition type. Among its chief proponents is Lashley (41, 
42) who was listed among the psychologists favoring this type of 
theory, and another, Krechevsky (Krech), carried out his first studies 
on hypotheses in Tolman's laboratory (37). The opposing continuity 
interpretation (50, 51, 71i 72, 73) is developed within the framework 
of the S-R association theory, 

Noncontinuity (cognition) interpretation of discrimination learning 

Based on a suggestion originally made by Lashley, the noncontinm 
ity theory (38, 42) nssuines that the systematic response tendencies or 
hypotheses exhibited in the presolution period represent attempted 
solutions of the problem thcat are based on the cognitive belief that 
the particular cues selected signify or lead to the demanded signiRcate. 
It assumes further that while an animal is responding on the basis of 
one of these initial, incorrect hypotheses or cognitions, no learning 
occurs with respect to the relevant cue. Thus, if the subject is re¬ 
sponding on the basis of a position (for example, left) hypothesis it 
learns nothing, develops no cognition, with respect to the relevant 
stimulus cue. Eventually it gives up the position hypothesis, tries 
some other hypothesis until, ftnally, it hits upon the correct hypothe¬ 
sis, Only from then on does it learn anything (form cognitions) about 
the relation of the correct stimulus cue to the signiRcate or goal 
object. 

Continuity (association) interpretation of discrimination learning 

In contrast, the continuity theory emphasizes the continuous na¬ 
ture of the learning process. Discrimination learning is conceived to 
be a cumulative process of building up with each reinforcement the 
excitatory strength (habit, associative strength) of the positive cue 
to evoke the approaching response, as compared with the excitatory 
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tendency of the negative stimulus cue to evoke the response of ap¬ 
proaching it (71, 73). This process is assumed to continue until the 
excitatory strength of the positive cue is siifRciently gieater tlmn that 
of the negative cue to offset any other differences in excitatory 
strength that may exist between the stimulus complexes, of ivliich 
these cues are members. Thus the difference in excitatory strengths 
of die cue stimuli must be greater than the difference between the 
excitatory strengths of the position cues, for example, tlie left and 
right alleys, before learning will be complete. 

As long as the animal is receiving discriminably different stimu¬ 
lation from the positive and negative discriminaiida from the start 
of training, differential associative tendencies will be developed with 
respect to tliem from the beginning. Sucli ivoukl be the case for ex¬ 
ample in learning a brightness-discrimination problem involving 
a figlited versus a darkened alley. However, this requirement ivould 
not necessarily hold true in a pattern- or form-discrimination prob¬ 
lem, In such situations the animal would first have to learn to make 
receptor-orienting acts that would provide discriminably different 
stimulation from the two stimulus patterns before dilfevential excita¬ 
tory (associative) tendencies with respect to these stimulus cues ^vould 
develop. This latter point is particularly important for the main point 
at issue between the tAVo rival theories—whether the animal, while re¬ 
sponding on tJie basis of an irrelevant Jiypoihesis, for example, a po¬ 
sition habit, learns anything with respect to the relevant cues. While 
positive evidence of such learning would provide a disproof of the 
noncontinuity theory and support for the continuity interpretation, 
it should be noted that negative evidence would not disprove the con¬ 
tinuity theory. The continuity theorist would accept negative evi¬ 
dence as opposing his theory only in the case of the simple 
brightness-discrimination situation in which the receipt of discrim¬ 
inably different stimulation is assured. Negative findings in a pattern 
discrimination situation might, on the other hand, be a consequence 
of failure of the initial receptor-orienting adjustment of the subject 
to provide discriminably different stimulation from the two stimu¬ 
lus figures. As we shall see, the evidence on this issue is importantly 
related to the type of discrimination problem involved and to the 
precautions taken by the experimenter to insure discriminably dif¬ 
ferent stimulation during the period the subject is responding with 
the irrelevant hypothesis. 
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Experimental tests of theories of discrimination learning 

In order Lo test the op]ioscd implications of the continuity and 
noncontiniiity theories ivith respect to the question of ^vhctlier the 
animal learns anything with respect to the relevant stimulus cues 
while responding systematically on the basis of some other irrelevant 
cues, Spence (77) employed the follo^ring eicperimental design. T^ro 
groups of albino rats, 20 in each group, learned a white-black dis¬ 
crimination problem. Prior to the learning both groups were trained 
until they had acquired a strong position habit to tlieir prel'erred side 
ivith the black and white cues aVjsent. The experimental group Avas 
then given 20 trials in which response to tlie stimulus that AA^oidd be 
negative in the subsequent learning situation ivas rewarded. The 
control group tvas reinforced 50 per cent of the time on both white 
and lilack stimuli during tliis preleavning period of 20 trials. Follow¬ 
ing cdiinination of the position preference the regular learning prob¬ 
lem was presented. The implications of the two theories are clear. 
According to the noncontiniiity interpretation, no learning Avould 
take place with respect to the black and white cues during the 20-tvial 
prelearning period in which the sidjjects Av^ere responding ivith the 
position habiL hence there should have been no difference in die 
subsequent learning of the Arhite-lDlack problem by the lavo groups, 
On the contrary, the continuity theory Avould predict a difference 
betAveeii the groups. The cxperimejual group should have been 
relatively retarded in their learning, for the consistent reinforcement 
of responses to tlie .stimulus that Aras .sub.seqeimtly to be negative 
should have built up the excitatory strength of tins cue to a value 
greater than that Arlucli Aras to be jjositive. The subsequent learning 
AS'onId require that the direction of this difference be reversed. In¬ 
deed, this theory Avonld predict that, folloAring die elimination of 
tlie position preference, the expeiimcntal subjects should start tlie 
learning problem at a point beloAv 50 per cent. 

The experimental results Arere in complete agreement Avith the 
continuity theory and contrary to the implication of the noncontinu¬ 
ity theory. The experimental group Avas significantly retarded as 
compared Avith the control group. Furthermore, as predicted by the 
coininiiity theory, the experimental group began its learning avcII 
bcloAv the 50 per cent point, taking ap[)roximately 50 trials before 
ii reached this level of performance. 

Tavo further iiiA^estigations {[), hf)) have since employed essentially 
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this s^lmc cxperimeiiLiU de,sif 2 ;n luii linvc cliUciTd in tlnit they Involved 
pattern cliscriniination instead o[ brightness tlifferGiiecs- One oC these 
stndiej (fiii) rcqirirccl the subjects, pignieiUed rats, to discriiuiLiate 
betiveen paLterns of hori/.ontal and vertical black and ivliitc stripcs- 
The resLiUs again agreed entirely ndtli the contiiniiiy theory and ivere 
contrary to the implications of the noncontinuity theory. 

The third study, that of Ehrenfrennd (9), involved learning to 
discriminate betiv^een upright and inverted ^vhitc triangles on hlack 
cards, This experiment is interesting because it ivas run under im) 
different conditions of stinuilns reception. In one condition the 
stimulus lig’Lires ivere so presented that the recc|U()r-ovic*nting acts 
that t/ie subjects had acquired in t/ic preliminary training ivere 
unlikely to provide discriniinably different retinal stlinulatif)n from 
the figures during the period in ivJiich tlic groups ivere responding 
ivith position hal)its. In the preliminary training ivith tliis jumping 
tyj^e of apparatus, in ivhicli the subject is trained to Jninji to the 
open windoiv, it learns to fixate and jump toivards the loiver part 
of the ivindmv'. When the stimulus cards bearing the figures arc 
placed in the windoiv, the subjects fixate the liottom part of the 
card and jump against it. Presumably this fixation precludes the 
reception of di-scriniina/ile patterns of stimulation from the figuies, 
ivith the result that difEerential associations ivith res|)cct to these 
cues do not deve]o]i in the initial training trials. Successful learn¬ 
ing of such a discrimination requires that the subject modify its 
receptor-exposure adjustment so as to receive dilTerential stimulation 
from the cue figures before jumping toivards tlicin. Only after such 
differential stimulation is provided can differential excitatory tend¬ 
encies develop. 

By placing the forms on tlic iqipcr portion of the stimulus cards 
in the first condition of Jiis experiment, Ehrenfrennd furt/ier as¬ 
sured the lack of dilfcrcntial stimulation during tlie prelearning 
period- Under this condition no difference was found in the subse¬ 
quent learning of the experimental and control groiqis. In the second 
condition of his experiment Ehrenfrennd arranged the apparatus in 
a manner calculated to assure the reception of discriniinably differ¬ 
ent stimulation from the cue figures from the first trial of their 
presentation. This was accomplished by raising tlie level of the 
jumping platform of the apparatus so tliat the subjects jumped to 
the cards at the level of the stimulus figures. Under this condition a 
difference between the experimental and control groups was ob- 
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tained, the experimental group being significantly retarded in all 
measures of learning. This result, like those of the other two studies, 
was contrary to the noncontinuity theory and in agreement with the 
theoretical analysis offered by the continuity viewpoint. 

The findings of these three experiments clearly establish the fact, 
contrary to the implication of the noncontiniiity theory, that differ¬ 
ential learning with respect to the relevant cues does occur while 
the subject is responding systematically on the basis of other irrele¬ 
vant cues. Ehrenfreund's study, moreover, provides a possible ex¬ 
planation of the failure of Krechevsky to hnd similar results in an 
earlier study with pattern vision (41). Other recent studies that have 
provided evidence in support of the continuity conception of dis¬ 
crimination learning and contrary to the noncontinuity interpreta¬ 
tion are those of Grice (15) and Bitterman and Coate (3), 

Summary 

Theoretical interpretations of such simple learning phenomena as 
classical and instrumental conditioning, simple selective learning, 
and discrimination learning differ with respect to a number of 
issues: (a) whether the hypothetical learning change is to be con¬ 
ceived in terms of the incremental growth of associative (habit) 
processes or in terms of the organization of the cognitive structure of 
the organism; (5) whether the changes involve the association or 
functional linking of afferent with efferent processes (S-R) or the 
organization of afferent (perceptual) systems (S-S); (c) whether or not 
the learning changes require for their occurrence the presence of 
some kind of motivational state and reinforcing state of affairs. Two 
main theoretical positions, designated as the S~R association-reinforce¬ 
ment interpretation and the S-S cognition-contiguity theory, are 
outlined and their implications examined in relation to the relevant 
experimental data from the four types of simple learning listed above. 
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CHAPTER 9 


The Neutology of Learning 


Donald G. Marquis 

U 7 iiversUy of Mk/jiga7i 


^1 Mie ability oE an animal to learn—the ability to modify its behavior 
on the basis of previous experience and to adapt successfully to 
new situations—depends upon the structure and organization of its 
central nervous system. The difference between an untrained clog and 
a dog that has been taught to “beg'" ^vhen food is held out, is a 
difference in the brain. The dog's reaction, of course, involves the 
functioning oE receptors, sensory nerves, motor nerves, and muscles, 
hut the modification produced by the training is a modification oE 
brain function. The neural connections from the receptors to the 
brain and from the brain to the muscles are fixed and unchangeable. 
When a man learns through long practice to aim and shoot a gun 
accurately, he has not trained the eye or the finger—he has altered 
the brain processes in such a way that his movements are more 
precisely related to the visual stimulation. 

The synaptic connections between sensory neurons and motor 
neurons are all located in the central nervous system, and are or¬ 
ganized in Euncdonal systems oE their own. Some of tliese systems are 
quite direct, involving only one or t^vo synapses. Reactions that are 
mediated by such direct systems are usually rapid, inevitable, and 
stereotyped. Examples are the knee jerk, the flexion of a limb to pain 
stimulation, and the blink folloiving touching oE the cornea. These 
reactions arc called reflexes; tliey are unlearned and they are prac¬ 
tically unmodifiable by any kind oE training, 

In addition to the direct neural systems that underlie reflex be¬ 
havior, there are indirect systems also connecting the sensory and 
motor neurons. Branches from the sensory neurons make synaptic 
connections with other neurons running to the brain. Neurons de¬ 
scending from the brain make synaptic connection ^yi^h the motor 
neurons that go to the muscles. Within the brain are many systems 
that may be involved in the reaction to a stimulus. For example, 

393 
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the response of nn indivichia] to a sudden loncl pistol shot may lie 
analyzed into several components that ordinarily merge imperceptibly 
into a total reaction called "startle." About one tenth ol; a second 
following the shot there is a reflex response consisting of a bodily 
start, blink, and so forth. This is mediated by the direct neural 
systems below the level of the brain, Shortly thereafter a readjustment 
of the bodily posture occurs, which is mediated by systems of the 
midhrain and cerebellum. Visceral reactions, such as increased heart 
rate, involve still other systems (in the hypothalamus and medulla). 
About three tenths of a second after the shot, the individual may 
voluntarily turn his head and eyes in the direction from which the 
shot was heard. This reaction involves the cortical systems of the 
cerebral hemispheres. 

The iiemal .systems that mediate the several components of the 
total reaction to any situation constitute a hierarchy. The higher 
systems exercise a certain control over the functioning of the lower 
systems, and when, the brain is removed by surgical operation the 
lower systems are sometimes observed to he hyperactive. 

Evolution of the Brain 

The fundamental plan of the nervous sy.stem of higher animals is 
seen in its most simple form in the U'orm. Each segment of the animal 
contains a ganglion—a collection of synapses—that connects the 
sensory neurons with the motor neurons. Each ganglion is connected 
with the others by a longitudinal bundle of neurons running the 
length of the body, At the head end of the animal is a cephalic 
ganglion that may be considered the forerunner of the brain in 
vertebrates. It receives many neurons carrying impulses from the 
sensitive anterior part of the hoclyj and by means of its neural con¬ 
nections ivith the segmental ganglia it functions to integi’ate the 
activity of the various muscles and to control the direction of loco¬ 
motion of the animal in response to stimulation of the head, 

The brain of the vertebrate animal is nuich more complex, and 
many structurally differentiated portions can be distinguished. The 
size of the brain relative to the spinal cord increases progressively in 
the vertebrate series from fish to man. At the same time there is a 
greater increase in the development of the cerebrum than in any of 
the other portions of the brain. These evolutionary developments are 
related primarily to three important factor.s: (ft) In the higher animals 
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there is a marked development ol: the sense organs located in the 
head, and a corresponding increase in the sensory cerebral systems, 
particularly those of vision and hearing; (6) the elaboration of the 
response mechanisms of posture, locomotion, and manipulation in 
the higher animals is accompanied by an enlargement of the cerebral 
systems controlling muscular movement; (c) the increased learning 
ability and intelligence of the higher animals is associated with a 
pronounced development of the cortex oC the cerebrum, The in¬ 
creased size of the sensory and motor systems of the cortex does not 
account for the total increase, and in the higher mammals a progres¬ 
sively greater portion of the cerebrum consists of association systems 
that are concerned with the complex sensory-motor integrations of 
intelligent, adaptive behavior. 



Fig. I, Brnin niicl Anlcriflr Portion of Ihc Earthworm's Nervous System. CG, ceplinlic 
ganglion; jVf, nioiiLli; iG, scgnnenlal gnnglifi, [After Rogers (23),] 


It is noiv well established that learning ability does not depend 
exclusively upon cerebral functioning. Some degree of modifiability 
seems to be a property of all neural tissue. The possibility oE learn¬ 
ing has been clearly demonstrated in lower invertebrate animals 
whose brains are rudimentary and contain no true cortical tissue. 
Furthermore, in a mammal such as the dog, certain simple types of 
learning are possible after lesions of the cerebrum, including all 
the cortical tissue. With expert care a decorticate dog may be 
maintained in good health for years. After recovery from the im¬ 
mediate effects of the operation, the dog is able to stand and walk 
about. It will eat when food is placed in its month, but it is unable 
to locate food placed in the room. Although reflex responses to light, 
sound, touch, and pain are present, the animal seems unable to 
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lUilize such stimuli in its adaptive behavior. It bumps into walls and 
other obstacles, and when it happens to head into a corner, it con¬ 
tinues to push forward rather than turn around. However, several 
investigators have loiind that simple conditioned responses, such as 
leg iv^ithdrawal, can be established by prolonged training with intense 
stimuli (4, 1). The conditioned response is not as precise or adaptive 
as it is in normal dogs. A discrimination between two different 
stimuli is even more difficult to establish, and probably represents tlic 
limits of learning ability in the decorticate dog. 




Fig 2 . Successive Stages in (lie EvoliUlon oC Clic Vertebrate nrabu Cndfish binlii] 

. b, Alligator brain fCrtijiiv); c, Dove brain; tl. Eog brain. 

[rrom Ncrvmaii (20).] 

The effects of removal of cerebral hemispheres arc much more 
severe in the higher vertebrates than in the loiver- As the brain 
systems develop in size and complexity in the phylogenetic series 
from fish to man, many functions that originally had their anatomical 
basis in loivcr systems are taken over by the cerebrum, This pro¬ 
gressive shifting of dominance to the higher systems is termed 
encGphalization^ and is a fundamental principle of the evolution of 
the central nervous system. 

Enceplialization has been found in every type of [unction that has 
been studied: motor, sensory, and learning. In the absence of the 
cerebrum, the fish and the bird shoiv no detectable disturbance of 
motility; the rat, cat, and dog demonstrate impaired posture but are 
able to stand and walk; the monkey can sit with help but is unable 
to walk. In the sphere of visual functions, the fish shows iio impair- 
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meat alter removal oE the ccrebnitn; the bird has some disturbance 
of detail vision; the rat cannot discriminate visual patterns but can 
distinguish the brightness> position^ and distance o£ objects; the cat, 
dog, and monkey can react only to brightness differences; and man 
is completely blind (17). 

A similarly-graded series of effects is observed in the learning 
abilities of vertebrates after decortication. Np impairment has been 
observed in the Rsh; some slight disturbances of retention have been 
found in tlie pigeon; while learning is restricted to simple condi¬ 
tioning in the rat, cat, and dog. The most comparable data for human 
beings is furnished by the observations of anencephalic children— 
babies born without any cerebral hemispheres because of some defect 
in their embryological development. Although such babies may sur¬ 
vive for several years they show none of the evidences of learning 
that are seen even in feebleminded children (21). 

Although inodiriability is a general property of neural tissue, it is 
apparent that normal learning in the higher mammals is largely 
dej]endent upon the neural systems of the cortex. 

Do the various parts of the cerebral cortex contribute equally to 
learning ability, or is there a localization of particular kinds o£ learn¬ 
ing in specific regions of the brain? This question is one of the most 
important in the neuiolog'y of learning and has been the subject of 
much experimental study. Tavo extreme views have dominated the 
discussion during the past fiO years. The first view considers that 
each habit depends on a neural modification that is localized in a par¬ 
ticular part of the brain. The otlier view regards learning as a func¬ 
tion of the entire brain; the neural process underlying a particular 
habit may occur in one region of the brain as well as in any other. 
Recent experimental evidence favors a position intermediate between 
these two extremes. 

Methods of Studying Cerebral Functions 

There are several dilferent experimental techniques' that con¬ 
tribute to the identification of the neural systems involved in par¬ 
ticular habits. In certain cases, anatomical methods are able to 
demonstrate the course of Jierve pathirays. AltJioiigh single neurons 
are too small to be followed individually, neurons of similar function 
are often grouped in bundles that can be traced by microscopic 
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study. In this wny the course oC the neurons running from the sense 
organs to the brain has been followed in detail, and their termina¬ 
tion in particular regions of the cortex has been identified. These 
regions are known as the primary sensory areas (see Fig. 3). In the 
same ^vay^ some of the motor pathways carrying nerve impulses from 
the brain to the muscles have l)een anatomically determined. The 
cortical region Ltoiii 'wliich such neurons originate is called the 
motor area. 



rig. 3. Functional Regions o£ the Cortex ol the Monkey (lateral view ot the left 
cerebral hemisphere), o o—jjrimary sensory areas; .v .v—primary moLor ireas] ... —a.ssocla- 
tion areas, [After Walker (27).] 


Another method of tracing functional neural pathways makes use 
of artificial stimulation with chemicals or electricity to set up nerve 
impulses at various points along the patluvay, For example, if an 
electrical current is applied to a point in the motor area of the cortex 
it mii produce a particular muscular movement. Witliin the motor 
area the excitable points are arranged in a definite order. From the 
top of the area toe movements are elicited; just beknv that, foot 
movements; then knecj hip, trunk, Jiand, arm, neck, and Face, Elec¬ 
trical stimulation of the primary sensory areas has been carried out 
with human patients who are undergoing a surgical operation on 
the brain. In such operations local anesthesia is sometijnes used and 
the patient is normally conscious. Stimulation of tlie sensory areas 
does not produce any movements. Stimulation of the visual area may 
cause the patient to see flashes of light, sometimes brilliantly colored. 
Stimulation of tlie somatic sensory area (ciuaneons and propriocep¬ 
tive) results in a tingling in some part of the body, The various 
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parts oC the body are represented in the somatic sensory area in the 
same order as in the motor area, 

Recent improvements in amplifying- and recording apparatus have 
made possible the development of electrical techniques for the 
localization of neural systems. A minute electrical disturbance accom¬ 
panies the passage of an impulse along a neuron. The electrical effect 
is measured as a difference in potential between the active part and 
the inactive part of the neuron. By placing the recording electrodes 
at various points in the central nervous system, it is possible to 
localize the pathway of impulses resulting from sensory stimulation 
such as a flash of light or a pressure on the skin. The electrical 
method lias provided refinement of the anatomical methods in locat¬ 
ing the primary sensory areas of the cortex and promises to yield 
valuable data concerning the connections of the cortical association 
areas. 

Perhaps the most widely used method of investigating cerebral 
localization is the destruction method. A region of the brain is 
removed by surgical operation, and the animal is carefully studied 
to determine ivhat functions and performances have been impaired. 
The ability of operated animals to learn particular habits can be com¬ 
pared with that of normal animals, Retention of a habit can be 
studied by training the animals before they are operated and testing 
them afteTwmds to discover il the \earmng has been retained or it 
it can be re-acquired. Comparable data can be secured from human 
beings by the study of patients who have suffered destruction of 
particular areas of tlie brain as a result of disease or accident. The 
results of all such studies by the destruction method present certain 
serious difficulties in interpretation. The investigator is never able 
to study the normal functioning of a cortical area by destroying that 
area; he can only study the symptoms of abnormal functioning that 
result, Furthermore, if a certain operation produces no observable 
effect upon learning ability, it is not justifiable to conclude that the 
destroyed region does not normally function in the learning process. 
After removal of one eye an individual will still be able to see; this 
fact does not prove that the eye had no visual function. 

The eKperimental study of cerebral localization has benefited 
greatly from the development and improA'ement of techniques of 
training animals, and from more accurate methods of measuring 
learning ability. In the Colloudng pages the evidence will be exaifiinecl 
for the localizgtion of simple habits, complex serial learning, and 
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reasoning. Only the findings on mammals will be included and, ^vhe^^ 
ever data are available, special emphasis will be placed on the study 
of primates. 

Simple Habits 

A simple habit is one that involves the learning of a particular 
response to some definite stimulus change, Conditioning, trial-and- 
error learning, and easy discrimination learning are the commonly 
studied examples. We have said (p. 294) that conditioned responses 
can be established in dogs after complete removal of the cerebral 
cortex, but the limits of learning ability in the decorticate animal 
have not been fully studied. Dogs have been trained by shocking 
the paw to withdran^ the leg to conditioned stimuli of sound, touch, 
heat, and light. With adequate methodological precautions, these 
conditioned responses are not significantly dilterent from those in 
normal animals. Moreover it is possible to train a dog in a simple 
discrimination—to raise its paw to a light stimulus and not to respond 
to a bell stimulus (1). 

Moi'C extensive knowledge of the differences between cortical 
learning and subcortical learning is obtained from studies of the 
effect of removal of parts of the cerebral cortex. 

Motor cortex 

Since any habit involves some motor response we can study the 
effect of removal of the motor areas of the cortex. In general, no 
impairment of simple conditioned responses is found. Conditioned 
salivation, eyebliiiking, and foot withdrawal have been successfully 
established in dogs after removal of the motor cortex. 

If the habit involves more complex coordination, as In skilled 
performance, the results are different. Tlie most extensive study of 
the effect of lesions of the motor cortex on manipulative habits is 
one by Lashley (10). Rats were trained in a series of five dilferent 
latch-box problems, Four of these problems required some kind of 
manipulative skill—pulling a string, tearing a paper strip, and so 
forth. The other required the animal to step on each of two platforms 
before getting food. Operations on the motor cortex did not aEect 
the performance on the double-platform problem, but the ability 
to learn the skill problems was considerably impaired^ A most inter¬ 
esting result of the experiment was the finding that the degree of 
impairment was roughly proportional to the amount of cortical tissue 
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destroyed, the correlations ranging for the different problems from 
.48 to .72. Similar impairment of manipulative skill learning has 
been observed in chimpanzees after operation on the motor areas 
of the cerebrum. 

Visual cortex 

Anatomical and electrical study has sho^vn that the nerve fibers 
from tire eyes make connections with two systems in the brain. One 
system is complete at a subcortical level (niidbrain); the other in¬ 
volves the primary visual areas in tlie occipital lobes of the cortex. 
Each of these systems can function independently of the other in 
certain visual performances. 

If the cortical visual system is destroyed by surgical removal of the 
occipital lobes in the rat, cat, dog, or monkey; the animal will seem 
to l)c completely blind. It fails to locate its food dish by sight, bumps 
into obstacles, and does not blink ivhen a threatening gesture is made 
to^vard the eyes. Careful study shows, hoi^xver, that not all visual 
function has been lost. Many unlearned responses to optic stimulation 
are uniinpaived. The reflex pupillary constriction and the eyeblink 
to a bright light are unaffected, and the optic nystagmus evoked by 
continuous movement of a striped visual field is normal. It is signifi¬ 
cant to note that optic nystagmus can be elicited in tlie operated 
animals with stripes that are just as fine in detail as the threshold 
values for normal animals (26). Tlie resolving power, or acuity, of the 
subcortical system is no less than that of the cortical system. The 
reaction to a single moving stripe, however, shgws a clear impairment. 
There is normally no reflex response to such a stimulus, and while 
normal animals mil sometimes follow a moving stripe with their eyes, 
the operated animals fail to make any response. 

la addition to the unlearned responses that are mediated by the 
subcortical visual system, it is possible to establish certain habits Ijy 
training after removal of the occipital cortex. In all maminals that 
iiaVe been studied, with the exception of man, a di.scrimination be- 
Uvecn two different intensities of liglit can be learned after such an 
operation (16). Moreover, the rate at which the habit is learned is 
not significantly dilferent from normal, and the threshold of dis¬ 
crimination is not seriously impaired. In transposition tests the 
animals continue to choose on the basis of relative rather than 
absolute brightness. Attempts to establish discrimination habits based 
on the shape, size, or color of visual stimuli have yielded negative 
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results, EiItlioLigh there is some evidence in cats of an imperfect 
discrimination between moving and stationary stimuli. 

AUhough the subcortical visual system is capable of mediating 
light discrimination^ its destruction does not abolish the alnlity. The 
cortical and subcortical systems evidently provide alternative mecha¬ 
nisms for this habit. 

The analysis of the light-discrimination ability remaining after 
removal of the cortical visual system has yielded some interesting 
results. Smith (25) has shown that discrimination is possible only if 
the tests are carried out in a room that is dark or very dimly 
illuminated. If the general illumination is higli, die operated cats 
fail the test, althoiigli normal animals can react correctly under any 
conditions of illumination, Kliiver (7) has demonstrated that the 
monkey, after removal of the occipital lobes, cannot respond to 
differences in stimulus brightness Init only to differences in the total 
amount of light entering the eyes, A monkey that has been trained 
to react to the brighter of two stimulus patches will respond to a 
large dim patch rather timii a small bright patch if the total light 
from the former is greater. 

Although the ability to learn a habit of light discrimination is 
not destroyed by removal of the cortical visual system, the retention 
of a habit learned prior to operation is completely abolished. The 
animals are al^le to relearn the habit in about the same number of 
trials that w^ere necessary for the original learning. This finding sug¬ 
gests that the cortical system, if intact, is involved in tlie Jiabit, but 
that after its removal the habit can be mediated by the subcortical 
system. In contrast with the discrimination liabit, a simple coiitli- 
tioned-eyelid response to a flash of light is normally a subcortical 
function. Removal of the occipital lobes in the dog does not result in 
any amnesia for the training carried out prior to operation (18, 28). 

Discrimination of size and visual form or shape depends entirely 
on die cortical system. Destruction of die snlicortical visual centers 
does not prevent such learning, while destruction of the cortical 
visual area abolishes permanently the ability to learn even the 
simplest distinctions of form, Partial destruction of the visual cortex, 
however, does not seriously disturb form discrimination. From care¬ 
ful studies of human patients with accidental destruction of only 
part of the visual cortex we know that they Avill have a “blind spot" 
in the corresponding part of the visual held, but that they can move 
their eyes so that the image of an object ivill fall on a part of the 
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retina which is connected co the intact portion o£ the cortex. In such 
cases, thercEore, ^\'c would not find any loss oC ability in form 
discrimination. 

Experiment shows also that memory for habits oE pattern dis¬ 
crimination is not localized in any particular part of the area. If 
rats are trained to discriminate an erect from an inverted trianglcj 
the habit will be abolished by a complete destruction of the visual 
cortex, but any part of the visual cortex can be destroyed without 
disturbing the habit (12). Within this area there is an equipotential- 
ity of function for such learning. 

Auditory cortex 

The experimental studies of learning based on other sense modal¬ 
ities are less complete than those in the field of vision. The rate of 
learning a simple differential response to noise is not significantly 
inferior to normal in rats after destruction of the auditory sensory 
areas of the cortex, although an amnesia for learning before opera¬ 
tion may result (22). Man is rendered completely deaf by comparable 
destruction, and monkeys have not yet been adequately studied in 
this respect. Habits requiring tlie localization of the sound source are 
affected in much the same way as sound intensity discriminations. 
Experiments with rats, cats, and dogs agree that the localization 
habit is lost after removal of the auditory cortex but that it can be 
relearned (19). 

Neural mechanism of learning 

The evidence summarized so far sliows that the learning of a simple 
habit involves a change in the nervous system that can be localized 
approximately in one of the areas of the cortex or subcortex of the 
brain, The precise nature of the neural modification is a subject for 
speculation. Neurophysiological research has been concerned pri¬ 
marily with the functioning of peripheral neurons and with the brief 
changes involved in excitation and propagation of the neural im¬ 
pulse. This work has led to tJre conclusion that the neuron is an 
independent anatomical unit; that impulses are propagated in an 
all-or-none manner thronghout its length; and that one neuron ex¬ 
cites another primarily through the region of contact between the 
two at a synapse, IE cortical neurons function in the same way, it 
must follow that the modifications due to learning are alterations 
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at the synapses that cause impulses to traverse a path cliffcicnt from 
that before the learning. 

There is at present no satisfactory theory of the nature of the 
relatively permanent synaptic changes that would account for learn¬ 
ing. The nature of the excitation process itself is a matter of con¬ 
troversy, and extensions of electrical, chemical, or growtli theories 
to the phenomenon of learning are ivithout any basis in [act. 

It is entirely possible that neural functioning in the cortex will be 
found to be qualitatively different from that in the lower systems- 
Some investigators have suggested that cortical integration may 
depend upon electrical lielcls set up by patterns of neural activity, 
and independent of the particular anatomical locus, The advance in 
techniques for the study of the electrical effects of cortical activity 
may be expected eventually to offer a solution to this problem. 


Serial Maze Learning 

All extensive series of experiments has been carried out by Lashley 
(9, 13) to determine the effect of cerebral lesions on maze-learning 
ability in rats. He found that impairment of this ability does not 
depend upon the location of the region destroyed, but upon the 
amount of destruction. Correlations between Che number of errors 
during learning and the surface extent of the cortex destroyed in 
different animals are 0.65 and 0.86 for tivo types of mazes. 

The maze habit does not depend upon any single sensory or motor 
function- Rats can still learn to rim the correct pathway after the 
elimination of any one sense function, although their performance is 
seriously impaired if several senses are destroyed, It is possible that 
the deterioration in the maze performance folloiving cerebral lesions 
may be due primarily to sensory defects. Lesions in any area would 
affect one or another sense function, and larger lesions would result 
in a greatET deterioration because of the effect oil several senses. 
This interpretation is unquestionably a factor in the explanation 
of the equipotentiality of cerebral areas for maze learning, but more 
recent evidence indicates that it cannot be the complete explanation. 

Each sensory area participates in two different kinds of function. 
In addition to its specific sensory function, the area contributes to 
some more general function concerned with integrations above a 
simple sensory-motor level. If the functions of the visual cerebral 
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area are purely sensory, then removal oC the eyes and removal oE the 
cerebral area should result in equally severe deterioration. But this 
is not the case. Cerebral destruction results in significantly greater 
deterioration than removal of the eyes, Fiuthennore, the cerebral 
visual area contributes to maze-learning ability even in blind animals. 
A group of rats were blinded in infancy and later trained in maze 
performance. The removal of the cerebral visual areas produced a 
marked retardation in the rats' ability. 


Reasoning and Complex Abilities 

Certain types o£ adaptive behavior that involve the integ\’ation oE 
Isolated experiences to achieve a new soUition, or the use of implicit 
symbolic processes, may be differentiated from rote-learning tasks. 
Reasoning- ability clearly involves somediing more than simple sen¬ 
sory or motor function, and it might be expected that tasks involving 
reasoning could be impaired by cerebral lesions that do not affect 
sensory discrimination or motor performance* It is also important 
to determine whether reasoning ability is localized in specific regions 
of the cortex, or whether the various regions function equally in 
such tasks. 

Maier (14) has compared a rote-leariiing task in rats with a task 
whose solution requires that the animal combine two habits on which 
it lias had previous training. The latter task was more susceptible 
to cortical injury than the former. No particular region of the cortex 
was found to be essential, and the impairment of reasoning was 
roughly proportional to the amount of cortical tissue destroyed. 
Other defects in complex abilities have been investigated by Kre- 
chevsky with similar results. In one situatioiij rats were confronted by 
a maze that allowed several different but equally adequate solutions. 
Rats with destruction of a portion of the cerebrum were inferior in 
arriving at a simple generalized solution, and they investigated fewer 
possible solutions than the normal animals. Another test required an 
umiocg type of solution. The rat could reach food by a short path that 
necessitated losing sight of the food for a short time, or he could 
reach it by a long path on which the food remained visible. In 
contrast with normal animals, the operated rats continued to run 
on the long path (8). In both of these test situations, the degree of 
behavior impairment showed no relation to the location of the cere¬ 
bral lesioHj and in the first it was proportional to the amount of the 
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destruction. In general, operated niiimnls show less variability (more 
stereotyped reaction) in problem-soh'ing situations. 

The delayed response is another example ol a complex ability 
that depends upon symbolic function for successful performance. 
Tests are made in monkeys by first permitting the animal to observe 
a piece of food being concealed under one of two inverted cups. 
After a specified interval of delay, the animal chooses one of the 
cups, and if it is the one under ivhich food ivas hidden, it secures 
the reward. Normal monkeys can perform correctly with delays of 
30 seconds after very little practice. Jacobsen (6) found that this 
ability is completely abolished by removal of the prefrontal areas of 
the cortex, although lesions of comparable extent in any other corti¬ 
cal region, except the visual associative area (11), result in no im¬ 
pairment. 

Removal of the prefrontal areas in monkeys does not produce any 
detectable sensory or motor deficit. Discrimination learning and 
simple motor habits are performed as well by them as by normal 
animals. The precise nature of the ability that is abolished ivith the 
prefrontal areas has been the subject of further interesting investi¬ 
gation, Jacobsen and his collaborators found that after operation 
chimpanzees will continue to use sticks as tools to reach pieces of 
food, but will have difficulty in solving the problem if the necessary 
sticks and food are not simultaneously present in the visual field. 
On the basis of such tests it might be supposed that the operation 
results in a specific disability to react to symbolic memories, that is, 
to objects that are not present to the senses at the time of response. 
Finan, however, has found that monkeys can perform delayed- 
response tests after prefrontal operation wJien the testing conditions 
are somewhat altered (3). If, on the first portion of the test, the mon¬ 
key does not merely look at the food on the right or left, but actually 
approaches or eats it, it is able, after an enforced delay, to choose 
the correct side. These observations suggest that the operated mon¬ 
keys fail to learn the correct side with a single unrewarded presenta¬ 
tion of the stimuli. Another line of analysis is that of Malmo (15), 
who found that monkeys without prefrontal cortex could perform the 
usual delayed-response test if there was darkness during the delay 
interval. The memory of the preliminary stimulus presentation is 
evidently interfered with by the activities during the interval (retro¬ 
active inhibition), and darkness reduces such interfering activities to 
a minimum. By this hypothesis, the defect following removal of the 
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prefrontal areas would be a greater susceptibility to interference 
from activities interpolated in the retention interval. This interpre¬ 
tation is further supported by experiments in which monkeys without 
prefrontal cortex were able to perform delayed-reaction tests when 
they were under light sedatives (nembutal or dial). 

Interest in the nature of the functions of the prefrontal cortex is 
heightened by the current use of prefrontal operation in the treat¬ 
ment of mental disorder. In hundreds of cases there has been some 
improvement of symptoms witliout significant impairment of in¬ 
tellectual and problem-solving abilities. Recent careful analysis of 
mental performance on a variety of tasks indicates, however, that 
there is a demonstrable cleliciency in attention comparable to that 
in the monkeys. Patients are unable to perform well in the face of 
distractions resulting from extraneous stimuli or on tasks involving 
two simultaneous requirements such as canceling and counting dif¬ 
ferent letters in a printed page (24). The impairment was reduced 
when the patients ivere given small doses of nembutal. 


Memory Functions 

In some cases injury to the brain results in amnesia or forgetting 
of previous learning, even tliough the organism still has the ability 
to learn the task again. There is no single region of the brain re¬ 
sponsible for memory function. This makes psychological sense, 
because memory is involved in every kind of learned response. We 
have noted earlier that after removal of the visual cortex, animals 
are unable to perform a learned brightness discrimination but can 
relearn the habit with ordinary training. Similarly a sound discrimi¬ 
nation is abolished by removal of the auditory cortex but can be 
relearned. In both cases the new habit involves other parts of the 
brain, presumably subcortical. 

Human patients with damage to the temporal lobe sometimes have 
serious dilTiculty in remembering the names of objects. For example, 
if such a patient is sbeuvn a pencil he may recognize and know what 
to do with it but be unable to recall its name. Once he has heard 
the word "pencil" he recognizes it as correct and can repeat it. This 
symptom is called amnesic aphasia and is related to the language 
disturbances described in the following section. 

Temporary damage to the brain caused by a severe blow on the 
head or by drugs such as alcohol may produce amnesia for events 
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iii a particular period o[ time only. A head injury orcliiiaiily causes 
Eorgetting for a period preceding the trauma: the lunre se\'crc the 
injury, the longer the period. In recovery From the eiFects oF the 
trauma the memories return not in order of tiieiv importance hut in 
order of time. The long-past memories arc the livst to return and 
the most recent ones will be recovered last or not at all. 

Recently this problem has been attacked experimeutally. Intense 
brief electric shocks to the head—strong enough to produce a convul¬ 
sion—have been found valuable in the treatment of patients with 
mental disorder. The same kind of sudden shock can be used with 
animals to study the effect on learning and memory. Rats learn a 
maze much less well if the daily practice periods are followed by such 
electroshocks, The impairment is probably due to the fact diat the 
shocks disrupt memory and prevent die animals From carrying over 
ivhat they learn from one day to the next. Duncan (SJ) has shown 
that die impairment is greatest when die sliock folloivs the training 
trial immediately, and is progressively less if the interval between 
training and shock is incieased up to oue hour. 

The disrupting clfect of electroshock is more apparent on complex 
skills than on simple habits. Thp impairment is not due to the 
punishing effect, as shown by tlie fact that the same siiock admin¬ 
istered to the hind legs has little effect. The resulting couviilsioiij 
however, is important. If animals are anesthetized before receiving 
the shock there is no convulsion and the disturbance of memory is 
signilicantly less. 

Language Functions 

In man, the most striking disturbances of higher integrative func¬ 
tions are those concerned with the language mechanism. It is in the' 
use of written and spoken language that man is most clearly differ¬ 
entiated from other animals, and the cerebral organization for lan¬ 
guage functions reflects this difference. All the simpler sensory and 
motor functions are represented in both liemispJiercs of die cerebrum; 
in general, the right side of the body is represented in the left hemi¬ 
sphere, and vice versa. Language functions, hoivever, do not have 
this bilateral representation: they are mediated in one hemisphere 
only. In right-handed individuals this is the left hemisphere, and Che 
entire right liemispliere can be removed without resulting in apliasia, 
that is, disturbance of the language functions. Within the left hemi¬ 
sphere there are several regions in the frontal, parietal, and temporal 
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lobes that function together for the understanding and speaking of 
language. Since the limits of cerebral destruction due to disease and 
accident are not as precise as can be obtained experimentally in 
animals, the localization of specific language performances in man is 
not a matter of complete agreeineuL In general, cortical destruction 
in the frontal region of the language areas results in a loss or im¬ 
pairment of the motor skills of speaking or \vriting. In certain cases, 
there seems to be little disturbance in the understanding of printed 
Or spoken words. The patient knows what he wants to sayj but cannot 
get it out. although there is no paralysis of the vocal apparatus, and 
all the sounds in speech can be made separately. Cortical destruction 
in the language areas of the parietal region produces an aphasia that 
most affects reading; destruction in the temporal region results in 
impaired understanding of oval speech. Other lesions may produce 
more or less isolated impairment of writing, ability of music ap¬ 
preciation, of arithmetical abilities, or of understanding of ’v^orcl- 
meauings. The most common type of aphasia seen in a hospital clinic 
exhibits some degree of inipairineat in all such functions, since the 
commonest type of cerebral destruction is seldom restricted to a 
single functional region of the brain. 

Intelligence 

It should be clear from the preceding discussion that intelligence 
is not a function that can be localized in any particular region of the 
brain. Recent statistical analysis of intelligence tests has clearly shown 
that there is no single unitary ability involved in those performances 
usually called intelligent. A more refined analysis of human abilities 
must be made before there is any hope of studying the cerebral 
mechanisms involved. And there is no evidence to support the belief 
that the current analysis of intelligence into verbal ability, memory, 
niunber ability, space perception, and so forth, will have any mean¬ 
ing in terms of die underlying cerebral functions. The most carefully 
studied effects of cortical destruction—aphasia, prefrontal lobe defect, 
and temporal lobe defect—do not correspond to any current psycho^ 
logical categories such as attention, abstraction, synthesis, or memory. 
It will be surprising if memory, for example, is found to be a single 
ability. Indeed, one of the most striking characteristics of one type 
of aphasia is the retention of recognition memory coupled Avith the 
almost complete loss of recall memory. 
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The Nature o£ Cerebral Localization 

We may now return to the question raised at the bcfl[ianing of 
this chapter and examine the evidence for and against theories oC 
localization of function in the cerebral cortex. Anatomical and physi¬ 
ological study has clearly demonstrated the existence of localized 
primary sensory and motor areas, and destruction of these regions 
leads to specific deficiencies whose nature depends upon the locus of 
the cortical lesion. Lashley has stated the conception of nonlocaliza- 
tion most specifically. This dieory is based primarily upon the two 
concepts of equipotentiality and of mass action. 

The theory of equipotentiality states that \rithin the entire cortex 
for certain functions, and ^vithiii specialized areas for others, the 
subordinate parts are all equally capable of performing the [unctions 
of the whole. This has been found to l^e the case in many of the ex¬ 
periments described above. The cortical system and the subcortical 
system are equipotential for the ability of brightness discrimination, 
and the various regions within the cortical visual area are equipoten¬ 
tial for pattern discrimination. The cliiferent parts of the whole 
cortex are equipotential for latch habits, for maze learningj and for 
reasoning tests in rats. In many of the other exjiieriincnts, however, 
abilities were found to be dependent upon specific regions of the 
cerebrum. Most of the examples of equipotentiality, it will be noted, 
were observed in studies of rats, and there are other reasons to believe 
that the specificity of localization increases in the higher animals. 
This cannot be the entire explanation of the difference, however. It 
is more likely that those functions for which there is equipotentiality 
of receptor and effector fimction will be the ones for whicli equi¬ 
potentiality of cerebral function is found. For example, an indi¬ 
vidual's reaction to an apple will survive tlie de.Uructioii of any 
particular region of the retina as long as the apple can be seen at 
all. Correspondingly, the reaction will survive the destruction of any 
particular region of the visual area of tlie cortex. If the individual, 
moreover, is permitted to identify the apple by smell, taste, or touch, 
as well as vision, the reaction will survive the destruction of any 
single region of the total cortex, but will be abolished by destruction 
of the entire cortex. 

The theory of mass action states that the degree of impairment of 
a function is proportional to the extent of the cortex destroyed. This 
has been found true of the latch habit, the maze habit, and some of 
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the reasoning tests in rats. In other perEormances no relation between 
deterioration and size oE lesion has been found. This theory is not 
merely a restatement of the theory of equipotentiality; for it has 
been shown that, although the parts of the visual area are equipoten- 
tial for pattern discrimination, there is no relation between impair¬ 
ment of learning and extent of lesion. The mass action relationship 
is observed in the case of functions which involve widespread cortical 
regions as a result of multiple sensory control or multiple types of 
integration. The relationship may be due to the increasing involve¬ 
ment of additional systems, or it may be due to some dynamic non- 
localized facilitating function of the cortical mechanism. 


Recovery of Function After Cerebral Lesions 

Further evidence concerning die plasticity or specificity of the 
neural mechanisms involved in learning is available in studies of 
recovery of function. After injury to a portion of the brain, many 
of the habits and abilities that were temporarily impaired will subse¬ 
quently show improvement. Not all the perEormances recover at the 
same rate, however, and there are several factors influencing the de¬ 
gree of recovery. These [acts may be illustrated by description of the 
effects of removal of the visual areas of the cerebrum in dogs. 

The following description is a composite one based on the study 
of several animals (16, 18). A dog was trained before operation in 
two habits; first, a conditioned eyelid blink to a light signal, and 
second, a discrimination between a bright and a dim light to secure 
food reward. On tlie second day following the operation, the dog 
was normally healthy and active but it behaved as if it were totally 
blind. Brief experimental tests demonstrated that neither the con¬ 
ditioned response to light nor the disciimination habit could be 
performed. By the fifth postoperative day, however, tlie conditioned 
eyelid response had returned at about its normal strengdi, although 
no training had been given. The temporary loss of the conditioned 
response for the first few days was not due simply to the anesthesia 
and the general effects of the operative procedure, for other dogs 
showed retention of the response at the end of the first day following 
an equally severe operation on a different, nonvisual region of the 
brain. 

The discrimination habit, on the contrary, never showed any 
spontaneous recovery. When retraining was undertaken, the habit 
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was relearned by the dog in about as many trials as had heen required 
[or the original preoperative learning. This was true whether the 
retraining ivas begun one week alter operation or six moiitlis later. 
Once relearned, the habit was performed about as well as iu the 
normal animal. 

Some of the performances of the dog never sho^ved any recovery, 
either with or without retraining. The dog was never able to locate 
food or avoid obstacles by sight, and there was permanent loss of all 
pattern or form vision. In the course of weeks and months, hoivever, 
there was a noticeable improvement in the dog's ability to get around. 
In its living cage and in other familiar surroimdings the dog seldom 
bumped into walls or objects. When the experimenter entered it.s 
room the dog would run to the front of the cage, and, when released, 
ic would folloTv tile experimenter down the hallways. Careful obser¬ 
vation showed that this recovery did not depend at all on visual 
ability but was based rather on the substitution of effective use of 
auditory and cutaneous cues. 

From the example described above, and from many corresponding 
studies, it is apparent that there are several mechanisms for the re¬ 
covery of function after cerebral injury. Spontaneous vecovery, not 
dependent upon retraining; apparently results from the restitution 
of normal function in nerve cells that have been temporarily inca¬ 
pacitated. An injury invariably produces', in addition to total de¬ 
struction of some nerve cells, a partial impairment of surrounding 
and functionally related regions of the brain. There is no actual 
regeneration or new growth of cells in the central nervous system, 
but "sick" cells regain their vigor, and habits dependent on them 
show sj^ontaneous recovery. This may be clearly observed, for ex¬ 
ample, in the first few days following an incomplete destruction of 
the cerebral motor area in the monkey. On recovery from the anes¬ 
thetic, the limbs affected by the operation are completely paralyzed; 
by the following day, gross movements may be observed; after a iv'eek, 
relatively line movements of the hand and fingers will he achieved. 

After the spontaneous recovery is complete and the degree of im¬ 
pairment of function has become stable, it is still possible to re¬ 
establish certain habits by the processes of learning. In habits such 
as locomotion, the necessary practice occurs naturally in the course 
of ordinary daily activities. In other cases, specific training procedures 
must be carried out to guarantee the relearning. It has been demon¬ 
strated that systematic exercise will produce a measurable degree of 
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improvemefit in patients ivhose paralysis has been constant for years, 
patients with aphasia of long standing can learn to use new words 
after persistent training. 

The fundamental problem of recovery through re-education is 
that of the specific neural structures involved in the new learning. 
Is the organization of cortical functions sufficiently plastic to permit 
the remaining brain regions to take over the functions lost by de¬ 
struction of one region? Before we try to answer this question, we 
must distinguish between two kinds of re-education. The first kind 
involves the substitution of new habits that accomplish much the 
same ends as the habits lost. For example, if an individual suffm's a 
paralysis of the right hand, he may subsequently learn to write by 
using his left hand and to sweep by holding the broom with his left 
hand and right elbow. The dog described above that had lost the 
ability to distinguish objects visually learned to avoid obstacles on 
the basis of tactile and sound stimulation. Substitute habits of this 
type are mediated by the regions of the brain normally involved in 
such learning, and the problem of plasticity of neural organization 
does not arise. It is apparent that the limits of this kind of recovery 
are set by the number and the effectiveness of possible substitute 
habits. A widespread cortical destruction will consequently permit 
less substitutive recovery than will a small restricted injury. 

The second kind of re-education involves the re-acquisition of 
habits that are apparently identical with those lost through brain 
injury. We have seen that a dog, whose discrimination between 
bright and dim lights was abolished by removal of the visual cortex, 
Could subsequently be retrained to perform this habit correctly. 
Many studies have demonstrated the relearning of motor habits by 
animals after destruction of the cortical motor area, In such cases it 
is apparent that some part of the nervous system is functioning vi¬ 
cariously for the destroyed part. Some investigators have believed 
that the organization of brain functions was so plastic that almost 
any part of the cortex might take over the functions of other parts, 
More recent evidence, however, has shown that vicarious function is 
limited to certain neural systems that are normally concerned with 
the function in question. 

The limits of vicarious function have been most clearly determined 
for the motor and visual systems. When an animal has recovered 
certain motor abilities following destruction of the motor area in 
one cerebral hemisphere, no impairment of the recovered functions 
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results from destructiou of the corresponding area hi the other henii- 
sjihere, or from cutting the corpus callosum that connects the two 
hemispheres. Reappearance of the paralysis will be caused, however, 
by more extensive injury to tlic motor system of the Siiine hemisphere 
(for example, the premotor cortex or the subcortical systems of the 
corpus striatum). Similarly, wlien an animal 1ms relearned die briglit- 
ness discrimination habit following destruction of the visual cortex, 
no impairment oE this performance resiiUs [roni destruction of any 
region of the remaining cortex. The habit is permanently abolished, 
however, by the additional destruction of the subcortical visual sys^ 
terns in the midbrain. The midbrain is not simply a duplicate neural 
system for the visual cortex; it normally functions in reflex reactions 
to optic stimulation and its destruction alone does not impair bright¬ 
ness discrimination. It is a part of the total visual .system, and in the 
absence of the visual cortex is able, with training, to take over a 
Hiiiited part of the cortical functions. 

Several factors are important in determining the rate and amount 
of recovery under training. As in any learning situation, the nature 
of the training procedures and the motivation of dm subject will 
influence the achievement. It has been noted that, in general, the 
larger the brain lesion the less the recovery, A large lesion not only 
produces a greater deficiency, but also, through its widespread de¬ 
struction of neural tissue, seriously limits the possibilities for re¬ 
education. 

Another factor determining the degree of recovery is the age of 
the individual. Clinical and experimental results indicate clearly 
that the possibilities of restitution of function are better for young 
than for old individuals. Some remarkable instances of recovery have 
been demonstrated following brain lesions in early infancy. If the 
cortical motoi^ area is removed in a baljy moilkcy there is cventuady 
almost complete recovery, wlieroas the removal of the same region 
in an adult animal produces a permazient and rather severe deficiency 
in movement. An extensive lesion of the rat's brain, involving 40 
per cent of die cortex, practically incapacitates the adult animal for 
maze learning, but if a comparable destruction is made in infant 
rats the impairment is barely detectable, Similar studies have been 
made with respect to visual pattern discrimination and maternal 
behavior in rats. The explanation of such results is not clear. There 
is no evidence for the regeneration of destroyed brain tissue, but it 
may be that the remaining portions of the bwin are better able to 
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acquire new functions during the stages of growth and difFercntia- 
tion than during the adult period. At the same time it must be 
pointed out that some types of brain damage will have a greater 
effect in young tlian old persons. Hebb (5) has shown that lesions 
of comparable severity have more effect on verbal intelligence if 
they occur at an early age- The early lesion prevents the formation 
of the many concepts that constitute the basis for intellectual develop¬ 
ment, while the later lesion occurs after the essential concepts have 
been learned, 
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CHAPTER 10 


Discriminative Behavior in Animals 


K. U. Smith 

UMiver^Hy of Whcomin 


The Nature of Discriminative Behavior 

B y the term discrimination ive mean differential or selective re¬ 
sponse of animals to differences in stimulation in the receptor 
environment. In the most obviovis instances of discviminadon, the 
animal distinguishes one stimulus pattern from another> and reacts 
in some ivay in relation to this difference. The patterns of stimuli 
that are involved in such reactions are quite diverse. Visual and 
auditory stimuli are the most typical and well known physical agents 
for discrimination response, but the animal's life depends at all 
times on reactions cued or guided by tactual, static, gustatory, and 
olfactory stimulation. Discrimination of environmental stimuli repre¬ 
sents the major differential basis oE all behavior. 

The marks of the discriminative response ai'e usually quite clear. 
As noted above, differences in environmental stimulation are always 
involved. This environmental situation produces or alters sustained 
patterns of physiological activity in the receptors, the nervous sys¬ 
tem, and the effector mechanisms of the animal. The patterns of 
internEil bodily activity, thus defined in part through the external 
stimulation, have as one result the production of an overt response 
that bears some direct relation to the environmental field of stimu¬ 
lation acting on the animal. The responses displayed as a resultant 
of the integi'ation of the environmental and the physiological events 
may be quite diverse under different circumstances. The discrimina¬ 
tion reaction may be nothing more than a local limb reaction, or it 
may be a very generalized pattern of behavior such as an emotional 
startle response, In using the term discrimination, ^ve do not refer 
to a particular type of response, for all types of reactions of the 
organism may involve die processes of discrimination or differentia¬ 
tion between environmental patterns of stimulation. As a matter of 
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fact, there are few forms of overt response tJiat do not involve as 
one aspect some relatively specific form of discrimination. 

Given any particular pattern of discriminative reaction, as for 
example^ body orientation, head turning, limb lifting, or emotional 
response, the relation between the environmental stimulation and 
the response itself may be significant for understanding the discrimi¬ 
nation. In some cases, there is only a time correlation betiveen the 
occurrence of the response and the environmental stimulation. The 
response, say Uftiiig of a limb, occurs consistently when a given 
stimulus is presented. In other cases, there is a temporal and spatial 
correlation between the environmental stimuli and the response, 
The animal localizes or orients toivard the discriminated stimulus 
pattern. Finally, an on-going response, which is occurring spontane¬ 
ously or with reference to other stimulus patterns, may be altered 
in some respect by a discriminated stimulus, Breathing rate may be 
interrupted, and a recurring limb response may be changed in rate 
of occurrence. Thus the reactive marks of discriminative behavior 
are specific to the situation in ^vhich the animal is responding. 

From the above we arrive at the general definition that discrimi¬ 
native behavior consists of temporally discrete patterns of reaction 
or transient changes in an observed reaction that occur in relation 
to or may be correlated with patterns of receptor stimulation. Both 
simultaneous and successive differentiation of stimuli are typical of 
the discriminative behavior of animals. 

The forms o£ discrimination 

Before going further with definitionsp let us take a look at ex¬ 
amples of different forms of behavior ordinarily considered to be 
of a discriminative naLure. We can, more or less arbitrarily, dis¬ 
tinguish between three different forms of such behavior: stimulus 
detection, stimulus comparison, and stimulus classification. 

Ill stimulus detection, the animal responds to an isolated pattern 
of environmental stimulation. Figure 1 shows how diflereiit aspects 
of behavior may be displayed in this process, as the animal may give 
a specific or general reaction when the stimulus occuts, show a 
change in a recurring pattern of behavior, or orient toivard or away 
from the stimulus. In observing vertebrates as well as the simplest 
forms of invertebrate animals, one can demonstrate the different 
types of behavior indicated. Careful consideration of the process of 
stimulus detection shows that it involves both successive and simiil- 
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taiieous differentiation of an environmental stimulus horn a general 
pattern of receptor stimuli. 

Stimulus comparison represents a common form of discrimination 
in animals. In such behavior the animal responds comparatively to 
two or more stimuli that occur either simultaneously or successively 
in the receptor held. Typical examples are simultaneous comparison 
between two patterns of lightj or successive comparison between t^ro 
or more odoriferous sources. In either of these cases the comparative 
behavior consists of a differential patterning oE response with respect 
to the alternative stimuli. 



Fig. 1. Types of Detection Uclinvior, n. The cliscriminatcd slimuKis is related Lo 
change in pnsftion of Ihc body. b. The discriminated sLimulii.s is related lo cessiUion 
of fin inoveineius, c. The animal orients toward the discriminated stimulus. 


The differential response that occurs in comparative discrimina¬ 
tion may be (a) an absolute differentiation of reaction in which the 
response occurs to one of the alternative stimuli but not to the others, 
([j) orientation toward or localization of one of the stimuli, (c) a dif¬ 
ferential change in some reactive characteristic of the response, its 
magnitude, latency, rate, or duration with respect to the different 
alternative stimuli. Figure 2 diagrammatically illustrates these three 
types of discriminative comparison. 

Figure 3 illustrates a typical type of learned discriminative response 
of the common cat. In this setup, the cat has learned to discriminate 
comparatively between two light panels of different brightness. This 
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clisci’hninaLioii is made at the end of a rumvay table, on which the 
animal is released* In the eKjicrimcnt shown, the cat iiiiist react to 
the brighter light panel. If it proceeds down the nnnvay leading to 
the dark panel, an electric sliock is delivered to the pa^vs through 



Fig. Ty^ics qC Coiiipni'iidvc Disci'iinlnnlion in Anliiriih. ni The hummingbinl 
moth cxLcnifs iis (ongiic (n only ccrlLiiti LypCvS oC /loivcrs :Liii(iu|; liio.sc iipprnuclictC. 
b. The UU'lIc niieiiLs in the brighlci' (iH Lwu stimuli, c, The iiah shows ilisLViiniiinLive 
eye niul lin iTiovcmeui.^ of diircvcTii lungiUtiide iu I'chLion to cliirercm degveex of rciiit- 
Lion of the iiciul. 



rig. 3, A Typicai Type □£ Discrimiiintioii Appnrntus for Study of Learned Response 

to DlfEcrcnces In Light InlensUy. 
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grills located at the end of the table and on the runway. Response to 
the lighter panel enables the cat to obtain food inside the box, the 
door of which opens when the pedal is pressed. The black and white 
cards are reversed in position in random fashion in order to eliminate 
the possibility of response based on position. 

In stimulus classification behavior, the animal responds selectively 
in turn to several alternative stimuli, or matches one or more of such 
stimuli with simultaneously existing sample patterns, We shall call 
the ordering type of response discriminative ordering and the match¬ 
ing response, discriitiinative matching. 

Discriminative matching is a natural phenomenon of behavior in 
animals at different levels in the phyletic scale- Bees and other insects 
u'ill respond to particular artificially baited patterns of color, among 
a variety of such patterns, in terms of the similarity between the 
specific patterns and the color of the flowers they are working. Among 
a variety of artifactual forms, some fish will match and respond to 
those forms most closely matching the form of the mate. 

Discriminative ordering is based upon relative effectiveness of dif¬ 
ferent magnitudes of stimulus patterns to bring about selective re¬ 
sponse. Thus, insects, fish, turtles, and other animals will display a 
graded frequency of response to simultaneously presented, varying 
j^atterns of color, or patterns of light intensity. It is thus possible to 
scale behaviorally the relative effectiveness of different magnitudes 
or arrangements of stimuli in a given physical dimension. The reader 
w\\ recognize that this is the process that is followed in setting up 
psychological or behavior scales for the human subject also. 

Bigure 4 illustrates two examples of complex discrimination of the 
nature of discriminative ordering and discriminative matching. In 
Fig. 4a we observe a diagrammatic simplification of a common aspect 
of behavior in insects. Light patterns of equally graded steps in 
jihysical intensity, from low to high, produce a curvilinear trend in 
frequency with which a swarm of insects will respond to these stimuli. 
The brightest panel attracts the largest number of insects. On the 
next brightest panel, 8, there are two thirds as many as on the 
brightest, and on panel 7, only one half as many as on panel 8, Thus 
the insects scale or order the light intensities in a quantitative way 
different from the equally graded steps in brightness. 

Figure 4b shows how animals, especially apes (25), may be trained 
to match one of several diverse stimuli to a sample stimulus pattern. 
The animal is first trained to respond to the various boxes under- 
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neath the presented patterns. After such learning, it is then taught 
that only one stimulus pattern wiW be associated ivith the food. 
This is the pattern that is most like tiie sample. As already noted, the 
elementary aspects of stimulus-matching behavior are observed in 
the response of insects, fish, and birds to artifactnal arrangements of 
nests, mates, and other objects of biologicai significance to them. 
The common response of birds pecking at reflections of themselves 
in mirrored surfaces is an example of matching behavior. 
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Tig. 4 . Types oE Stimulus Classification Ilclinvior. a. Ihsccts clisLribiUc Lhcmaclves 
at dilTevcnt [requcncies on liglu panels o[ graded briglUncs.^ levels, b. Monkeys match 
one of tour atimiilns patterns with respect to a given sample. 


The Level of Discriminative Abilities in Animals 

It Is a common assumption that the higlier animals, especially 
human individuals, are far advanced above the JoTver forms in 
making'highly refined discriminations. Actually tJicre is no evidence 
for such a view. Capacity for discrimination should be viewed in 
terms of the special adaptations that the living organism, cither 
primitive or advanced, has evolved in relation to its environment. 
For example, clay insects are especially sensitive to differences in 
wave lengths of light, and are capable of response to short wave 
lengths of light in the ultra-violet range that the human eye never 
sees. The mammals among the ungulate and carnivorous groups far 
excel the human being in detection of faint odors, particularly animal 
odors, and utilize these capacities in the hunt for prey and food as 
well as in the avoidance of enemies. The common mouse, rat, and 
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bat display auditory acuity l;or high [vequency vibrations that arc 
supersonic with respect to the human ear. Whereas human subjects 
perceive sound Erequencies up to 20,000 cycles per second, the rat 
and bat have been judged to hear vibrations as high as 50,000 cycles 
per second- Spiders have exceedingly sensitive receptors for percep¬ 
tion of mechanical vibrations of the body, which are used to detect 
the presence of intruders or prey on the web. 

A good example of the high level of development of animal vision 
has been observed in the cat. Bridgman and the writer (2) made some 
studies of the cat's lower absolute threshold of visual sensitivity for 
different wave lengths of light- One of the first things found was that 
the experimenter could not use his own eyes in the darkened experi¬ 
mental room in order to observe the cat's iriovcnients in discriminat- 
ing a panel of light ^vben this panel ^ras illuminated at a brightness 
near the animal's thresliold. Small radium clips ^vere attached to the 
cat’s collar so that t/ie experimenter could see when it was responding 
to the light pattern. The experiment showed that, generally, the 
cat's longer tlircs/ioJd of vision is about one-seventli that of human 
subjects tested with the same stimulus patterns. 

The Role of Discrimination in Animal Behavior 

The mechanisms of stimulus discrimination define the main ave¬ 
nues of reaction used by animals to orient to tlieir environmental 
surroundings, secure food, avoid enemies, and, in fact, keep the 
pliysiology of tJ]e living system in proper adjustment to tlie enviroji' 
ment, Examples will be given here to illustrate some of the more 
striking roles of discrimination in the lives of animals. 

All animals are equijjped at birth with discrimination reactions in 
terms of which initial behavior toward the ])arent and toward the 
general enviromnent is guided and controlled. The young mammal 
in seeking food is guided to the mother's nipple by sensory discrimi¬ 
nation, It retains its orientation to gravity in terms of similar differ¬ 
ential sensitivity to stimuli set up through motion of its own body. 
It seeks ^^'armth and cover through cutaneous temperature dis¬ 
crimination. 

Making an adequate visual discrimination is a matter of life or 
death to the newly hatched loggerhead turtle, On a tropical or sub¬ 
tropical sand beach, the female loggerhead, one of the gteat sea 
turtles, prepares a nest, lays her eggs, covers them, and returns to 
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tiie ocean, never to revisit the nest sice. The nest is a hole in tlie sand 
about 21/^ feet deep and 1 XooL in diamcLcr. located from 25 to 100 
feet from the ocean s edge. When the eggs hatch, about 50 clays 
later, tlie young turtles mill around in the cavern under die sand. 
As the sand covering them sifts down among the egg shells they 
are gradually raised to tlie level of the beach, When the young 
turtles are able to emerge from the nestj they move directly and 
vapidly to the ocean. Without parental or social guidance, either by 
day or by night, the newly hatched turtle finds its way from the nest 
site to the ocean and thereafter to tlic open reaches of the Gulf 
Stream. 

This migration of the young loggerJiead turtle Jias Jieen a mystery 
until recently. Some people thought that tlie turtle cliscriniinaLcd the 
color of ocean water from the green foliage of the terrain Iiack of 
the beach. Otliers thought that the animal was geotvopic, that is, was 
guided by the sloping contour of the beach as it dropped toward the 
ocean's edge. Daniel and die writer (3) showed that the migration 
oC young turtles depends entirely on their ability to discriminate 
faint differences in light intensity between the white surf of the ocean 
and other areas in their environment. At all times, except on moon¬ 
less nights when the ocean is almost completely quiet, the surf of the 
ocean is more bnliiant than any other area of the turtle's immediate 
environment. On moonless sminner nights the brightness of the 
surf is due in part to the phosphorescence of tlic water. 10 the ocean 
is very quiet on a moonless night, some of the baby turtles get fast. 
It was also shown in this study that olfaction, hearing, and geotropic 
orientation are not critical for the migration. An interesting fact 
about die visual discrimination of the young turtles is that their 
forced orientation Lo^vavd the brighter o£ several light pattern.'! is 
lost as soon as they liegin to eat, some seven to ten days after they 
have hatched. 

Animals depend continually upon discriminative reactions in 
order to control movements of tfie body in the environment. Tiie 
story of auditory discriminations in bats represents one of the most 
interesting discoveries about animal discrimination in recent years. 
The studies of Griffin and Galambos (4, 7) disclosed that these small 
animals maintain their remarkable ability to avoid obstacles in night 
flight by emitting supersonic waves of about SOjOOO vibrations per 
second-. Jhest vibrations.have. the. property of gi'eater directional 
specificity than sounds' oC lower frequency audible to the human ear. 
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They are thus directionally reflected from obstacles and this echo is 
discriminated by the bat. Figure 5 illustrates the principles involved 
in this selE-generated sound and echo relation. 

Griffin and Galambos (4) first confirmed earlier work that if the 
bat's hearing is impaired, it is unable Lo avoid objects in flying at 
night; biU that if it is merely blindfolded; there is no disturbance of 
its ability to avoid obstacles. Next, they observed that if the mouth 
and nose of the animal are covered, the animal shows defects in its 
flying. These two facts suggested that self-emission of sounds and 



Fig. G. The Principle ot Object LociiHzaiion and Discrimination hy the Bat, 

auditory discrimination were both involved in the bat's location of 
objects. More refined experimental techniques were thereafter used 
to investigate the cries of bats (7), A supersonic analyzer was em¬ 
ployed to convert the high frequency vibrations emitted by the 
animal to record form. It was found that the sounds emitted and 
discriminated by the animal vary but are usually above 50>000 vibra¬ 
tions per second* which is at least 30,000 vibrations above the 
maximum frequency perceived by the human ear. They also found 
that the rate of the cries emitted is between 30 and 50 per second. 
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The significant aspect of this study is not that hats hear suj^crsonic 
vibrationSj since dogs, rats, mice, and other niammals are also known 
to hear such frequencies, but that the bat is the only known animal 
to make use of the echo principle of radar and sonar in discj iminating 
the position of objects in its environment. As if chat were not enough, 
Griflin and Galanibos found that the essential feature of the cclio 
detector, namely the suppression of cJie emitted signal so that the 
echo can be detected, is also found in bats. They found that when 
tlie bat's squeak is being produced, a muscle in the ear contracts 
and closes the ear to the emitted squeak. As soon as the squeak is over 
the ear opens up so that the echo can be heard. 

Animals depend upon ultrasensitive chemical discriminative 
rnechanisms to guard them from danger and to aid in the search 
for food. It has been known for some time that animals, including 
man, possess chemical analyzers far more accurate than the best 
chemical techniques in the detection of certain substances. Hasler 
and Wisby (10) have demonstrated clearly the remarkable nature of 
the chemical discriminative reactions of certain fish. The purpose 
of their study was the use of hsU for the olfactory assay of poUiitants, 
especially phenol pollutants, in lake and stream water. They at¬ 
tempted to set up a discrimination between phenol and p-chloro- 
phenol in the blunt-nose minnow. The minnows were trained, in a 
specially devised aquarium (Fig. 6), to associate the odor of one 
substance with food and the other with electrical punishment. In 
such an aquarium, it was possible to inject continuous streams of 
water from either end of the tank, to introduce the olfactory sub¬ 
stance into either stream and then clear the water rapidly througli 
charcoal filters, to punish the fish at either end of the tank by means 
of electrodes, and to give food in a feed trough at either end of the 
tank. The two odoriferous substances were released into the tank, 
one in conjunction with food and the other in conjunction with 
electric shock, under conditions of control of all extraneous factors 
that might affect the response of the minnows. 

The biological assay of phenolic compounds by methods like this 
is of the nature of recognition and not quantitative analysis. In the 
experiment described, the trained minnows were observed to dis¬ 
criminate dilutions of phenolic compound about 20 times more 
accurately than does man, Further studies showed that minnows can 
learn to make discriminations between water from two different 
streamSj and that they retain this discrimination after a forgetting 
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period. Work is being extended to discover the nature o£ this type 
o£ discrimination and its retention in salmon as an approach to 
understanding salmon migration. Hasler and Wisby also employ 
their methods for appraising the selective discrimination o£ fish in. 



Tig, 6. The Aqitantun 5e£iip hy HnsJcr aiicl (ID) to Train and Tcft EjsJi 

in the Comparative DtscriininnlLon of Odois. 


recognition of ivater plants and the detection of prey by lampreys. 

The discriminative reactions of animals provide not only the 
mechanisms for detection and orientation, but also are closely inter¬ 
related with the physiological processes of drive. The effectiveness of 
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certain stimuli in producing; discriminative reaction may be slio^vn 
to change with deprivation or A\dth alteration oi physiological states 
associated ivith mocivatioJT. Thus, discriminative reaction acts as a 
part or the regulatory system of the animal body that maintains the 
proper adjustment of physiological state of the organism. 

In animal behavior, discriminative mechanisms arc evolved tliat 
adjust in a liighly relined manner the quantitative characteristics of 
resjxjnse udth djc ajid extent of siiimiisdon in complex jitn- 

ations. The rate of head and eye movements in tlie detection and 
discrimination of moving stimuli is a good example of such ineclui- 
nisms. CaLSj dogs, monkeys, guinea ]:)igs, and most other mammals 
display such automatically adjusted behavior not only in the presence 
of real movement of visual stiniuli but also in relation to conditions 
of apparent visual movement, such as seen in the phi phenomenon 
or in the motion picture (Ifl), 



Fig* 7. The Arrnngcmciit oC ApputiiUis Used lo Induce and Record Rc^j^ionscs lo 
Visual Apparcnl-movcmcnL in the Giiiinca Pig (!&)- 


demonstrate stimnJus-coiTdated discrimin^nve response to 
conditions of apparent movement in animals by means of the rather 
complicated setup shown in Fig. 7. The apparatus consists of a 
moving drum, arranged with striated ribs tliat are painted white on 
their inside surface, When the stviatioiis of the drum are illuminated 
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by the flashing light of the stroboscope, the inside of the drum is 
seen as a sharply contrasting held of black and white stripes. The 
animal, in this case a guinea pig, is placed in a box. holder inside 
the drum, A string is attached to the nose of the guinea pig and 
connected to a recording lever in order to register the head movC' 
ments on a polygraph paper record. 

In making observations, the drum, located in a darkened room, 
is rotated at a given speed. The stroboscope is then turned on and 
the flash frequency is adjusted to be; (a) greater than frequency of 
movement of stripes passing a given point, in order to produce 
apparent movement of the stripes in the same direction as the real 
movement; (b) less than the stripe frequency, to produce apparent 
movement opposite in direction from that of the real movement of 
the drum; (c) equal to the stripe frequency, in order to make the 
stripes look as if they were standing still. In this setup it can be 
shown that the rate of head movements in the animal varies as a 
function of the direction and rate of the stroboscopic or apparent 
movement. Thus, what is ordinarily thought to be a very complex 
perceptual discrimination occurs in niany animals and may be 
described in quantitative behavioral terms. 

The examples given in this section indicate one of the main char¬ 
acteristics of discriminative behavior—its role in the maintenance of 
adaptive conduct of the animal. It is through understanding of dis¬ 
crimination that the mechanisms of such conduct can be clarified. 
On the other hand, consideration of the biological significance of 
the particular discriminative response, as shot^m hercj leads naturally 
to detailed examination of significant features of such responses that 
may be overlooked and misunderstood unless the adaptive aspect 
of the behavior is kept clearly in mind. This functional approach 
to the problems of discrimination, by giving a broad meaningful 
frameivork to detailed experimental analysis, can be depended upon 
to guide investigation along systematic lines and to avoid the dangers 
of purely logical orientation to problems of this field. 

Definition of the Problems of Discrimination 

In studying the processes of discrimination one may approach the 
problem in a number of rvays. There are at least five major prob¬ 
lematic areas to be considered; the description of the behavior itself, 
and its psycbophysicab psychophysiological, dynamic, and motiva- 
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tional characteristics. Extensive study is needed to determine how 
different quantitative properties conelnte ivitli one another, and 
to what extent these properties define the level and stability o[ the 
discriminative behavior. 

The problems of describing discriminative reactions 

When we desire to specify exactly the type of response or the 
aspect of response that is being observed and studied, we refer to 
the reactive characteristics of the response, '^vhich identify the pattern 
of the response and the quantitative features that it displays. The 
pattern of the response may be specific or general and may involve 
different muscular or effector mechanisms. The quantitative features 
of the response may vary from one j^attern of behavior to another, 
blit such properties as magnitude, frequency, duration, rate, and 
latent period of reaction will lie common to most types of discrimina¬ 
tion. In order to measure discriminative behavior, we measure one 
or more of these reactive properties of a given type of response. All 
evidence about behavior indicates that its causation can be defined 
only in terms of the conditions affecting particular patterns or trends 
in response that can be subjected to experimentation and analysis. 
Accordingly, the scientific problem of discriminative behavior is the 
determination of those characteristics or conditions of occurrence of 
known patterns of difEereiiLial behavior that are described in terms 
of their observable reactive properties. 

The psychophysical problems of discrimination 

In this area we are concerned mainly with describing the qualita¬ 
tive and quantitative relations or functions between the physical 
pi'operties of stimnlacion and specified patterns of response. Gener¬ 
ally speaking we want to know, given a certain form of response, how 
different properties of this response will vary under different con¬ 
ditions of stimulation. 

The psycliophysiological problems of discrimination 

Once we know how a given discriminative response takes place 
or varies with certain kinds of stimulation, in short when we can 
identify some of the reactive and psychophysical characteristics of a 
reaction, we may inquire into the relations between this behavior 
and the anatomical and physiological processes of the body. We may 
attempt to investigate how dilfercnt structures and processes in the 
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receptors, nervous system, efFector system, and other parts of the 
body are qualitatively and quantitaLively related to the discriinina- 
tive response and its psychophysical functions. 

The dynamic problems of discrimination 

Like all other forms of behavior, discriminative reactions are not 
always stable entities. They develop and change in time in relation 
to a variety of causes. These change characteristics of the discrimina¬ 
tive response represent an area of most active experimental interest 
today. Growth changes, learning phenomena, extinction and forget¬ 
ting changes, generalizations and transfer, inhibitive changes, fatigue 
phenomena, and variations related to adaptation are some of the 
main dynamic features of discriminative behavior. In the analysis 
of the time changes in discriminative behavior, we deal with altera¬ 
tion of the knowji reactive features, psychophysical features, or 
psycliophysiological characteristics of a given discriininative response 
on a measurable time scale, 

The motivational problems of discrimination 

There is another feature of change in discriminative reactions 
that may be related to emotional and need states of the animal. 
Various animals have their perceptions of the, environment modi¬ 
fied when they are in sexual heat> hungry, thirsty, or are otherwise 
affected by deprivation of specific bodily requirements. Emotional 
patterns of behavior, set up by environmental stimuli, give rise in 
the same way to variations in accompanying discriminative responses. 
Although it is jiossible to deal ivitli these questions of motivation in 
discrimination in terms of the psychophysical, dynamic, and physio¬ 
logical cliaractci'istics of behavior, ive arbitrarily distinguish these 
problems because of the complex factors of physical stimulation, dep¬ 
rivation, and the periodicity of physiological states involved. 


Analysis of the Problems of Discrimination 

The reactive aspects of discrimination 

As noted before, discriminative behavior is a relatively consistent 
pattern of response, which may be observed and measured in different 
ways. Study of the folloudug reactive aspects of a given segment of 
behavior yields information ahuuL animal discrimination: 
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a. Prescince or absence of the response io a ^iven pattern of siijiiiiladon. 

b. Relative frequency of occurrence (relative luunbcr of correct or in¬ 

correct reactions) in conjujictioji with repeated presentation of the 
stimulus to be discriuiinatecl. 

L. Relative dxiiMtioJi of tJie response, 

d. Relative re5])onse time or latent period. 

e. Rehiiive velocity of a movement made in respojise to dilTerejit stimuli. 

/. Relative maf^nitude of I'Cfiponsc made to different stimuli 

g. Relative jvTte of of u l espome to different stvn?nli. 

Scientific investigation of discrimination always involves as a fusL 
step specification of: (ti) the pattern of response to he studied, wbether 
a genera] movement, a leg response, pupillary vesponsej orienlation, 
and so on; (b) the reactive property or properties of behavior, for 
example, niagnlttide, response frequency, rate, which arc to he 
measured; and (c) the form of discrimination involved. 

The apparatus, recording, and stimulus presentation problems of 
analyzing animal discrimination depend on the S])ecial rcat:Uve 
features of response that are to be studied. Generalizations about 
tliese technical problems are difficult to make without being mis¬ 
leading. However, the following points may lie made; 

1. Apparatus. Simple apparatus arrangements for control and 
restraint are possible when orientation patterns of behavior are used. 
When duratioiii niagiiitiide, rate of response, or any type of relative 
change in response is investigated, more complicated devices tor 
control of the animal are usually necessary, Some of the common 
forms of apparatn.s for training, control, and restraint of the subject 
animal, as used in learned-discrimination experiments, are shown 
in Fig. 8, 

2. Recording. Special recording devices are necessary when fe*a- 
turcs of reaction such as response time, change in rate, response 
magnitude, and similar reactive properties are measured or observed 
as critical variables in the discriininatian experiment. The experi¬ 
ment on apparent movement, already cited, gives an example of the 
type of device that may be used to investigate relative magnitude 
and rate of eye movement. Recording devices used in discrimination 
experiments consist of ninnerical counters, time clocks, kymogiaphic 
recording devices, and oscri/ographfc devices. 

3. Stimulus presentation. The problems of stimulus presentation 
can become quite difTicult in some studies of discrimination. Hasler 
and. Wisby's (10) studies give an indication of the problems of 
presenting controlled olfactory stimuli to Hsh. Obviously, the first 
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problems oC stimulus presentaLion depend on the sensory channel or 
channels under investigadon. But once the nature of the stimulus 
variables involved in the discrimination are known and controlled, 
there still remains the question oE how the olfactory, visual, tactual, 
or auditory stimuli will be presented. The so-called psychophysical 
methods of presentation to be used in the animal experiment will 




Fig^ 8r Mclhoin for Ajinlyzing Ec^iUicfl DiscriJnljinlivc in AnimaiSr a. 

Apparatus for Lrflining sind observing the CJit's detection arid response to objects (20). 
In this nppiiriiiiiS; the animab by depressing the string {A), can deliver small rubber 
balls into the box from the magazine (C). When these arc placed in the chute (£), 
the apparatus aiiloinaLically gives the animal access to food, b, StabMimcier device 
(19) for pneuinatiully recording unlearned and conditioned detection and compari¬ 
son responses In medium-sized laboratory animals, cl Condltidnmg apparatys for 
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be defined by the form of the discriininativc response. Tlie psycho^ 
physical lUGlhod of limits is used especially for the investigation of 
detection beliavior. Methods of eotisiant sli?nuH are especially 
adapted to studies of visual and auditory comparison behavior. The 
methods of adjustment, as used in Jiumaii experiments on discrimina¬ 
tion, have little application in animal studies because of the limited 



5 



.stiulying c^clcciion and comparison of slimnU by ilogs. In this appaialiis, flexion of Lho 
hind leg is condiLionecl and recorded, d. MiiUiple discviminaiion seiiip for analyzing 
rU&criniinalion in cals. Visual patterns ave prcscnicd in ihc friinL pancKs of ihc boxes 
{IJ ). The animal (lcpvesse.q ilic lever on ihe box prcscnling Lhc positive slimuH, and 
thus gains access to food inside the box. ElecLricnl shock may be given through the 
levers and the grill (G), 
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abilities of the subjects. Stimulus classiRcadoii behavior has been 
investigated by methods comparable to that o£ constant stimuli, 

4. Quantitative indication of the discriminative response. The 
precision of investigation oE discrimination in animals can often be 
improved by development of methods Ear measuring some quantita¬ 
tive reactive aspect oE the response. Latent period, rate oE response, 
response magnitude, response cluration, and velocity of movement 
may all be considered as possible significant naeasures of reaction in 
addition to counting tbe relative frequency oE response made to 
particular stimuli. 

In making measures of the quantitative reactive properties of 
response, it should be understood at the outset that such aspects o£ 
reaction do not have tmiversal significance and uniformity in dif¬ 
ferent situations and in different animals. To illustrate this fact we 
may observe the property of rate of response. The rate of an animars 
reactions in discrimination situations varies with the type of reaction 
studied, the apparatus employed to register the response, the nature 
of the animal, and a variety of other innate features in the organism. 
Figure 9 shosvs how the rate of tongue movements naturally varies in 
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the rat, dog, and cat in the detection and drinking of water. The 
records given in this figure are obtained by having the animal close 
an electronic circuit of sub-threshold strength each time the tongue 
comes into contact with the waterd The pairs of records shown were 
obtained after a 24-hoiiT water deprivation. The top curve of each 

iThc type of r')pp;ir»Ui.'i used /or dbtpming llicsc records ivfis origliinIJy cicjignerl hy 
VVniijini E. Knppiint. 
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pair represents the start o[ Uie clrink.iii|T :i[tcr deprivation. Tlie 
bottom curve of each pair shows the lapping rate near the lime ol: 
satiation. The rate oC respon.se Cor the rat is cpiite ditlei ent Croiu that 
oC clog and cat. The rat's lapping rate occuv.s in bursts of Five or six 
responses separated by one- or nvo-second intervals. The dog drink.s 
in irregular periods but laps regularly in the.se pcriod.s. The cat's 
rate oC response ivaxes and wanes without interruption. 

Species difFcrences in propertie.s oC the same discriminative re¬ 
sponse, in this case rate oC response in detection oC lliiid, will deliiie 
the degree of control essential for obtaining comparable measures of 
discrimination in different animals. In the same ^vay, specification 
of knoivn modes of variation in .such response ^rith level of motiva¬ 
tion, diurnal variation, and other variables may be demanded for 
detailed ai^aJysij of various conditions affecting discrimination. 

The psychophysical aspects of discrimination 

Most of the literature on animal discrimination deals with psycho¬ 
physical problems. Some of the phenomena involved may Ije de¬ 
scribed briefly. 

1. General limits of sensitivity. It is ahvays of popular and scien¬ 
tific interest to know' the answers to such questions as whether spiders 
hear, to what extent fish see color, hoiv Tvell dogs can smell, and so 
on. Such problems have been investigated in almo.st all phyla of 
animals, Here are some of the more popularly discussed qiie.stions 
and their answers. 

Even the lowest of animals detect and comparatively discriminate 
most types of stimuli to which the human animal responds. In effect 
they smell, taste, see, and feel, ’when these terms are meant to 
imply that differential behavior occurs under conditions of varied 
stimulation. 

Evidence indicates that all animals discriminate in some way 
gravitational and acceleratovy forces acting upon the body, although 
different sensory channels are used in different animals. In some 
animals such behavior depends on special cyst organs, in others on 
cutaneous receptors, and in higher mamtnais on visual receptors, 
muscle receptors, skin receptors, and the receptors located in the 
vestibular labyrinth. 

Cutaneous and muscle sensitivity, covering sensitivity to pressure, 
temperature, and vibratory stimuli, are highly developed in all ani¬ 
mals. Insects have exceptionally developed discriminative reactions 
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for control of flying as well as detection of mechanical changes in the 
environinent. Detection of temperature changes is a very critical 
part of animal behavior. Such detection may be observed most clearly 
in cold-blooded animals, in ivhicli rate of responding of the heart, 
respiratory system, and other repetitive reactions change with varia¬ 
tions in temperature. 

Taste sensitivity for solutions detected by the human tongue as 
sour, salt, sweet, and bitter seem to be mucli the same in different 
auiiYVAls. 

Olfactory discrimination, as already mentioned, is found in marine 
animals as well as in land animals. Fish are especially sensitive to 
some substances. Extreme olfactory sensitivity, as found in some 
mammals, like the dog and deer, is the result apparently of the great 
elaboration of the nasal chambers in these animals and is not due to 
any special development of the olfactory receptor cells. There is 
apparently considerable uniformity in types of odors discriminated 
in all animals, 

Only a relatively few animals of the eartli hear sounds in □ true 
sense, that is, are sensitive to air borne or i^ater borne vibrations 
of the audible range near that of the human eai\ Stridulating insects 
hear, as do fislt and other marine vertebrates. These animals, as 
well as frogs and reptiles, respond to sound frequencies of a very 
limited range. The range of frequency discrimination in hearing is 
most extensive in small mammals like the rat and Ijat. 

One of the most widely discussed of all problems of discrimination 
is that of animal color vision, Here again only a few of the hundreds 
of thousands of different animals respond selectively to equated 
differences in wave lengths of light. This term equated differences in 
wave lengths is a very critical problem in determining whether 
animals "discriminate color.*' 11 an animal is presented with light 
patterns of different wave lengths, which are adjusted in intensity 
to make them of equal brightness for the aniinal’s own eyes, one may 
appraise accurately the subject's ability to discriminate these wave 
lengths (or "color"). On this basis, some feA\^ infrahuman animals 
have been shown to discriminate color. Up to the present, more than 
400 specific studies dealing with this problem, mostly giving negative 
or UDneoneVusive bavc appeared in ibe ppsydrologkai iitei’n- 

tiire. Some of the positive results have been found for bees, the fruit 
fly, day birds, monkeySj and apes. It is fairly certain that most infra- 
primate mammals are color blind. TJie evidence for color vision in 
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reptiles is good but not conclusive. Amphibia aiul fish probably do 
not discriminate color. At best the evidence for such discrimination 
is coiuroversial. 

2. Relative sensitivity in discrimination. The problem oE the 
eHiciency ^vith which different forms of .stiniulus energy can produce 
discrimination is a basic psychophysical aspect of animal discrimina¬ 
tion. We deline this problem as the relative amount of stimulus 
energy for a given receptor system or for dilferent receptor systems 
that is necessary to bring about an equivalent level oE response to 
stimulus variables. The nature of such a scientific experiment can 
be illustrated by reference to work upon vision in the cat. Bridgman 
(1) set up an experiment to measure tiie minimum amount of lifflu 



Fig. 10. The Curve SetislUvUy iu Dctccliqn qC LigliU q[ DlfTetciit Wave Lengths at 
Absolute Threshold Level In llic Cat. (From the dfita of Ilridgrann.) 

energy neces.sary for the cat to detect clilTerent wave lengths of light, 
Tiie cat responded by pressing a lever on a srngie-discriniination 
box. The threshold of detection wa.s defined as that minimal level of 
light energy at each wave length that would cause the animal to 
press die lever 75 per cent of the time when the spectral light ivas 
presented in die panel of the discriininatiou box. Following this 
procedure, the absolute threshold was determined for narrow wave- 
iength bands wicJi maxima approximately at 450, 490, 540, 580, 615, 
and G30 millimicrons, BridgmaiVs results are sboivn in Fig. 10. In 
this graph, tlic relative level of radiant energy, expressed in logarith¬ 
mic units, necessary to produce equivalent response (absolute thresh¬ 
old response) is plotted against the wave length, The results show 
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that, at very low illuminations, the cat discriminates the presence of 
difEerent wave lengths oC light in much the same way as the human 
eye- The animal is most sensitive to ivavc lengths in the yelloiv and 
green areas ol: the spectrum and less sensitive to the red and bine 
regions. 

Following experiments generally like those just described, relative 
sensitivity in discrimination oC various properties of visual stimuli in 
addition to wave length can be specified for different animals. In 
addition, relative sensitivity functions have been worked out for 
auditory stimuli, taste sensitivity, and to some extent olfactory 
sensitivity, in a wide variety of different infialiuman animals. 

3. Psychophysical variation in discriminative behavior. In addition 
to problems of relative sensitivity, the psychophysics of animal dis¬ 
crimination deals ^vitli the question of variation in the capacity to 



Log Brighiness - Millilamberls 

Eigr 11. The CnLicnL Flicker Frequency Tor the Cat In Flashes per Second at DiHercnt 
Brighlncss Levels, [Modified from llie dala of Kappfiuf (11).] 

differentiate stimuli in relation to alteration of the stimulus condi¬ 
tions themselves, We may take as an example the variation in com¬ 
parison thresholds of discrimination of flickering lights for the cat. 
The data plotted in Fig, 11 are those obtained by Kappauf (11). 
The curve given in this figure shows that, as the level of brightness 
of a flickering light is increased, the rate of flicker must be increased 
before the cat responds to this light as a fused constant pattern. 
This fusion level, expressed in flashes per second, is called the critical 
flicker frequency, .gr OFF. Critical flicker frequency may be deter¬ 
mined for the'Cat and other animals l^y setting up a. learned dis- 
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criminiUi(Mi betwefii consiaiiL: Eincl [Ut:kciin}r light oC equal total 
illiinunation. Al'tev tlic cUscriuuiiaiivc icspunse is learned, tlie rate 
oC nicker o[ the one light may Ije iiicrenscd until the cliscriniinaLion 
breaks doivii, or until the critical fusion frcqxiency is reached. 
Observations must also be made by having the animal respond ^vhen 
die rate of flicker is set above fusion level and then reduced until 
the discriminative response ap[Dcars to be consistent. In the ex[)eri- 
meat described, precautions were taken to prevent position cues and 
other secondary factors from inihiencing the animal's behavior. In 
order to obtain the results siunvn in Fig, 11, the critical fusion fre¬ 
quency was determined for different illumination levels of the two 
light sources discriminated. Tlie data plotted here represent die 
smoothed curves for two cats. In these animabs, the curve shows tivo 
segments, the 'hnd” and ‘‘cane" functions, conqiaiahie to the ctrrves 
of linman subjects. Cats shon^ individual dilTerences in this dis- 
crimiiiation. Other cats studied by Kappauf failed to show the higher 
or "cone" segment of the curve. 

Scientific studies stidi as these, as well as those described for 
relative sensitivity, provide a pennaneiiL record of certain aspects of 
animal behavior of importance in tiiidersta[iding biological plie- 
noinena of response. In addition, sucii studies serve as a Eoiindacion 
for furtlier experimental and theoretical n^ork on the psyclioidiysiol- 
ogy of animal and human behavior. 

It is impossible to describe here the scope of experimentation on 
the analysis of the psychophysical variations in animal discrimination. 
Extensive expenmeiitation, involving di/fcreiit sensory mechanisms, 
has provided knowledge especially of the folloiving areas: (rt) the 
nature of the pitch and loudness discrimination in hearing; (h) visual 
acuity, size, form, brightness, movement, and distance discrimination 
in animal vision; (c) olfactory discriiniiiation and its stimulus basis: 
(d) the nature and functions of taste discrimination. As noted before, 
much of what is knonm today about the environmental control of 
adjustive behavior and its physiological basis has been provided by 
^ analyses of animal behavior. 

4, The psychophysical organization of discriminative behavior. 
Besides the questions of stimulus limits of response, and the variation 
in these limits as a function of different conditions and parameters of 
stimulation, many important problems of discrimination center 
around the phenomena of beliavioral organization in relation to the 
stimiihrs pattern. One of the most active fields of research in animal 
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behavior currently is concerned with this area o£ ''perceptuaV or¬ 
ganisation. Under this general topic we deal with such subjects ns 
space discriininatioHj discrimination of; apparent movement, sensory 
contrast and mixture phenomena, sensory integration, object dis- 
crimiiradoii, and the “perceptual constancy" phenomena. Space peV' 
mits a discussion o£ only a limited number of these controversial 
problems, 

One of the most critical problems of sensory integration is con¬ 
cerned with tlie interplay of vision, touch, kinesthetic, and vestibular 
mechanisms in the control of posture, and discrimination orientation 
based on these sensory systems. The equivalence and integration of 
action of vision and the vestibular system in defining cliSerential 
eye, head, and body responses to movement of the environment and 
of the animal body in space has been established experimentally. In 
many animals, including man, optic nystagmus, when elicited under 
appropriate conditions, shows the same general characteristics found 
for vestibular nystagmus, The former is produced by movement of 
the visual environment, the latter by acceleration of movement of the 
blinded animal in space. Through these two discriminative systems 
the animal is provided with a speed recorder (the optic system) and 
an acceleration recorder (the vestibular system), which, working to¬ 
gether, provide an essential control of differential behavior for all 
velocities and changes in velocity of movement of the animal body 
in space. 

The study of perceptual discrimination in animals sometimes 
brings into proper focus the nature of certain responses that mis¬ 
takenly have been thought to represent highly evolved and com¬ 
plicated forms of perception. Discrimination based on conditions of 
apparent movement stimulation is a case in point. In Gestalt psychol¬ 
ogy and in earlier types of mentalistic theories of psychology, apparent 
movement vision has been thought of as a high order of perception 
requiring the most advanced stages of cortical evolution. Such dis¬ 
crimination, however, can be observed to occur in the common 
guinea pig, as well as in birds and reptiles. In fact, animals deprived . 
of the cerebral cortex, the surface layers of the braiuj make equally 
good discriminative responses based on apparent movement stimu¬ 
lation. Methods of study utili 2 ing the principle of the stroboscope 
have been described earlier. These methods and results have illus¬ 
trated that apparent-movement vision has a primitive behavioral 
iit'iUiis, as a differential type of reaction, and that its related dis- 
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criniiiiatioii functions arc of the same order as for real movement 
sLiiuulation. 

Color perception in infrahuman animals represents an almost 
untoiicJicd field of investigation. Color contrast phenomena have 
been observed in insects, and probably occur in all animals possessing 
color vision. Color mixture and similar integrative sensory processes 
have been described in monkeys and chimpanzees by Grether (5) in 
studies based on observations of animals trained to open food com¬ 
partments located in relation to the stimulus panels to be discrimi¬ 
nated. Grether has shown that the mixture proportions [or color 
discrimination in monkeys and cliimpanzees approximate those for 
color mixture in human vision. An exception noted in these .studies, 
which \vere conducted by determining the equivalence of certain 
color mixtures with predetenninecl white and yellow samples, is that 
both the monkey and the chimpanzee retiuiie more of the red 
component in a red-green mixture than is required by the human eye 
to produce a mixture equivalence with a ^vhite light. 

Object identification in animals has been investigated in a number 
of interesting studies. A current application of knmvledge in this 
field is the use of radio-produced sounds simulating those made by 
female mosquitoes to attract males to a lethal trap. Extensive studies 
on tlie use of interrelated sensory cues to provide adequate object 
identification in insects and fish liave sliown a complexity of per¬ 
ceptual discrimination in these species comparable to that shown 
by mammals. 

In the higher animals, the experimental analysis of object dis¬ 
crimination has uncovered important aspects of animal perception, 
I-Iarlow's (9) studies on the rhesus monkey are of special significance, 
inasmuch as they show that the monkey learns to identify common 
objects and make consistent discriminations between them on the 
basis of a single previous presentation of these objects to the animal. 
In these experiments, the monkey is rcivarded with food for choosing 
the one of two objects that arbitrarily has been designated as the 
correct choice, In successive trials new pairs of different objects are 
introduced, and response to one of each of these pairs is reinforced 
as just described. Eventually, it is found that a single presentation of 
a nmv pair is sufficient for the animal to make consistent discrimina¬ 
tion thereafter between the tivo objects of the new pair. In addition, 
it has been shown that equally rapid identification is learned when 
the animal is to recognize an odd object among several others or to 
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recognize that a reversal has been made in the object ol; a pair that 
has been designated as correct. 

These studies are of significance in showing that the infrahuman 
primate learns to integrate compound sensory cues into sustained 
patterns of behavior in a way reminiscent of the rapidity and llexh 
bility of the human mode of reaction. Harlow's work also has a 
bearing on the interpretation of perceptual generalization which will 
be presented below. 

The description of the psychophysical organization of discrimina¬ 
tive response is a problem of considerable significance in theoretical 
psychology, Relative to this topic we wish to know to what extent 
animals possess the ability to discriminate in terms of perceived simi¬ 
larities, and on what basis response in terms of simila^iity is developed. 

The most noteworthy fact about this subject, contrary to many 
current writings in the lieldj is that, in most animals, discriminative 
responses are organized in very specific ways prior to and independ¬ 
ently of specific learning. In invertebrates, and in most vertebrates* 
situations may be set up in which a variety of stimuli is responded 
to, without training, as equivalent or identical- The constancy oE 
response of nm\^ly hatched or newly born animals to certain patterns 
of visual, auditory, tactual, olfactory and gustatory stimuli indicates 
that unlearned discriminative organization exists, As an example, 
take the. equiv^tlence of response of newly UatcUed turtles tu a variety 
of light patterns. The natural discriminative responses in detection, 
compari.son, and classiheation of stimuli are obviotisly not based upon 
the specific, absolute, quantitative values of stimulation. Relative 
difference in intensity in light stimulation is the critical factor for 
elicitation of the natural light-controlled responses of most animals, 
as for example, the turtle, the young rat, and the newborn monkey, 
The same is true for pattern and movement discriminations and for 
other varieties of responses that may be produced without training 
in almost all animals. In other words, the relational aspect of dis¬ 
criminative behavior is not necessarily due to learning, but may be 
said to be a basic psychophysical and psychopbysiological property 
of response, 

Identification of patterns of stimuli that are rnade to vary in some 
physical respect occurs also in animals without apparent training. 
Very complex mechanisms of identification of mates, of food sources, 
and of nest sites may be demonstrated in insects, in fish, and in most 
migrating birds. Mammals possess these primary perceptual organ- 
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izations as well (8). The female cloy;- or cal:, in caring fnr 

ofFspriiig for llie first time, rarely confuses the neirborn young iriili 
inanimate objects stibstituted for the kittens or puppies. Here again 
absoltue aspects of stimulation are iinimpovtant. The young of an- 
Dtlier female may be introduced, or the nnmbei’ of kittens or j?nps 
may be changed, without clisturbing tlie maternal discriminations 
of the nursing female. In a word, the absolute valnc.s of physical 
stimulation changCj but tJie discriminative response.^ of die female 
persist as if nothing has happened. Certain relative conditions of 
stimulation, within limits, define the identirication and acceptance 
of die young. 

In a succeeding section, the question of discriminative similarity 
and generalization, as based on learning experiments, will he dis¬ 
cussed. Ac that jjoint, it udll be advantageous to remember that, 
before an animal learns to detect, compare, or classify patterns of 
stimuli in a specific situation, it already makes organized di.scrimiiia- 
cive reactions to all of these stimuli. New organizations of dis¬ 
criminative response that appear as a result of learning arc simply 
modifications of ivell established modes of discrimination. 

The dynamic aspects of discriminative behavior 

Discriminative responses, like other aspects of behavior, display 
features of change in time. The change properties may be referred to. 
for want of a better name, as the dynamic aspects of the discrimina¬ 
tive response. Phenomena that have been investigated include those 
concerned ivith maturation, learning, retention, adaptation, extino 
tion, inhibition, and generalization of discrimination. A limited 
number of these aspects of discrimination will be discussed. 

1. Maturatioiial phenomena. Mattirational aspects of discrimina¬ 
tion are investigated by relating changes in reaction to age of 
development and excluding as Car as possible specific practice and 
learning in the functions to be studied. The development of visiiai 
acuity in kittens (24) has been studied by subjecting the young 
kittens to discrimination tests l^eginning shortly after birth. Observa¬ 
tions were made of placing reactions to surfaces and eye and head 
responses to moving striations of different widths. The method of 
testing discriminative responses to moving lines is shown in Fig. 12. 
The kitten is held in a small box holder and its differential head 
and eye movements to movement of the striated drum are observed. 
The result of these experiments (Fig. 13) show that there is a 
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gradual development oi visual acuity in the young kitten beginning 
shortly after the eyes open. Response to iv'ide striations (5 cm.) begins 
on the average at 14 days, response to 2.5 cm, lines at around 16 
days, and acuity nears its maximum at 24 to 26 days. Tactual placing 
of the forelimbs for standing matures before effective vision. These 
same placing responses may be elicited by visual stimulation only 
when the visual acuity of the kittens has reached its maximum 
development. 



FLg. 12. The Mcihod of Observing UnUnnied Discriininntivc Movements ot the 
Head and Eyes in Young Kittens (24), These responses arc made to inavcment of liie 
striated inner surface of the drum. 


Methods of Studying embryonic beliavior have been developed for 
mammals and for infraraammalian species. Observation of differen¬ 
tial detection and comparison behavior is possible in some forms. 
In animals hatched from eggs, such as the turtle, it is sometimes 
possible to find highly complex forms of discriminative beliavior 
existing prior to the time of hatching. Tor example, young loggerhead 
turtles that are released prematurely from the egg display light- 
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discrimination reactions identical to those which take place after 
hatching, 

The study of niaturation of discriminative response offers a fertile 
and as yet relatively untouched field of investigation in animal 
psychology. Such investigation not only discloses the order and 
time of integration of response, but also provides meaningful 
data for understanding the scope and character of adult modes oE 
discrimination. 



Fig. 13. The Development ot VIsurI AcuLiy In the Voung Kiuen In RcInClon to the 
Time dC Eye Opening, and the Appearance in DcveiopiiiciK of Tnctunl and Visual 
Placing Reactions ot the Front Limbs^ Visual acuity is expressed in Lerma oE tlic 
width In centimeters oE the lines discriminated. 


2. Discrimination learning. The learning of discriminations has 
been investigated in many different ways in animal psycliology. 
Typically, detection behavior is learned more easily than comparison 
behavior, and these two are learned apparently with greater facility 
than matching behavior. This difference between detection and 
comparison learning may be said to be true irrcspoctive of the 
so-called type of learning or response involved. It appears that the 
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matching type of response is learned only with difliculty by monkeys 
and by young children. 

The rate of development of learned discriminations based on 
different stimulus characteristics, using similar methods of procediuCj 
has been determined Cor some animals. In the rat, discriminations 
based on distance and position are acquired much faster than those 
based on visual pattern (13). Responses to number differences are 
not learned at all. The common dog and cat learn to respond to 
sound differences with greater rapidity than to visual differences. 
Work with monkeys seems to slio^v that discriminations of stimulus 
objects varying in several dimensions are learned more rapidly thaii 
similar responses made to stimuli differing in a single dimension. 

Table 1 summarizes some basic facts about the nature and extent of 
learning of comparative discriminations in the cat, Brightness dis¬ 
crimination is learned with considerable rapidity. Form discrimina¬ 
tion is more difficult Cor the animal to acquire. When four or five 
stimulus patterns are used, the learning, in terms of trials, is more 
rapid than when only two patterns, one positive and one negative, 

TABLE 1 

The Number of Trials REQUEniin iiv Tiir. Cat to Learn Different 
Comparative Discriminations 



of 

Nwmfjer o/ Trrflfj 


Typ^ <?/ 

Afiifiish 

Rsqmreil io Lanr/s 

Rarigff 

Qrightness discriminiiL[on 

Form clisciimiuRtion 

n 

120 

lOO-lGO 

r) two patterns 

3 

'll 3 

320-520 

b) three patterns 

3 

3B7 

200-460 

c) four patterns 

Object relations 

Relative position of two □bjecis 

3 

307 

240-400 

with respect to one anoLlicr 4 

Relative connection lictwccii objects 

120 

100-200 

(strings and food containers) 

1C 

Does not learn siinplc 
relative connections 
between objects 


are presented to the animal. Discrimination based on relative position 
is learned with about the same ease as brightness discrimination. 
When the animal is required to discriminate between objects in 
terms of their continuity or connection ivith a third object, no 
learning occurs if the factor of positional cue is eliminated in the 
training. 

,■ Soine of the iiipst noteworthy studies of learning and discrimina¬ 
tion in recent literature have been reported by Harlo\^ (9), whose 
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investigations ivere jiartly described eailicr. In these exjKTiineiits. 
monkeys are trained to make comparative discriminauons beuveen 
objects varying in more than one stimtilus dimension- Learning 
cm'ves lor response in di/Ierent and sircccssive discriiiiiii:[tion-[jnjhIem 
situations have been obtained. Some ol the resnU.s are jjresented in 
Fig. 14. A group ol monkeys is gi^'cn a lirst problem ol discriminating 
between tiv^o objects. After TjO trials in this situation, the animals are 
then presented with new pairs of objects in the succeeding block.s 
of trials. In the first scries of eight problem discriminations of this 
nature^ the level of coriect response for the second trial on cacli 



PDvpnEUHINHY DISCniMlNATIOMS 
D • DISCRIMIHATIOHS 

Fig. M. A Lciiriiing Curve llnsctl un PcrroiJimiicc in ihc Second Trinl ot Ench oE 
n Series of Siiccc.<i£ivc Ulocks ot Trials In wlilcli Monkeys Are Presented ivUh nifTcicnl 
oX Objeen lo J)c Dj-fcrijiilnnled O), The loner cii] vc is Iwscd on iriilniing on siiC’ 
ccssivc blocks at problem.^ of eight problems to ciich hlnck, ihc liiRhcr curve on .successive 
blocks of problems of 100 prnbieni.'s to each block. 

problem is less than 3 per cent aliove chance response. In the prC’ 
liminary series of 32 problems, the curve of correct response for 
the second trial rises gradually. In the final discrimination series, 
tlie curve for the second trial resjionse continues to rise to near 
100 per cent correct response. Tliese results show that in successive 
discrimination problems die animal becomes more and more ellicient 
untilj at the final stages of learning, a single presentation of the 
stiiTuilus is .sufficient to enable the monkey to differentiate between 
the new stimulus objects. In other words, monkeys, like man, learn 
to handle new di.scrimination problems with great eJficiency witliin 
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71 constant environmental and behavioral niatrixj ivhcn opportunity 
is afforded for such learning. Tire results prove, in addition, that the 
ability to learn and to generalize to new discrimination situations is 
apparently more dependent on this situational learning factor than 
any other variable that has yet been studied. Situational learning is 
the means whereby the animal really achieves efficiency in organizing 
diverse combinations of stimuli into a consistent mode o[ behavior, 
independently of the physical or psychophysical identity of the 
stimulus patterns presented. 

There have been attempts to formulate theoretically the problem 
of learned discriminative response. Such theories deal mainly with 
the learning of comparative discriminations. 

Spence (2h 23) proposes that in comparative discrimination there 
is a gradual cumulative strengthening of the connections between 
the positive stimulus and its response. At the same time there is a 
gradual and continuous weakening or extinction of the connections 
between the negative stimulus and its response. When this dual 
strengthening and weakening of the positive response and the nega¬ 
tive response proceeds to a critical point, the discriminative com¬ 
parison takes place. This theory is an application of the principles 
of conditioning and cumulative reinforcement througli effect to the 
understanding of discrimination. 

According to LasMey (14), the innate factors of neural organiiation 
are critical in determining in part the learning and the phenomena 
of generalization in discrimination, He denies the rigid relationship 
between stimulation, "reinforcement,” and response strength assumed 
in conclitioniug theory, as outlined above, and points up facts of 
individual differences in animals, the psychophysical complexity of 
discriminative response, and the occurrence of discrimination with 
only limited reinforcement as support for his view. 

Kohler's (12) theory of discriminative learning ascribes the acqui¬ 
sition or development of comparative discrimination to perceptual 
organization of the situation by the animal. Such organization, given 
the name of closure, is based on relational factors between the 
stimuli to be discriminated and their associated receptor and neural 
processes. The occurrence of closure brings about intelligent under¬ 
standing or insight that is characterized by rapid solution of the 
discrimination problem by the animal. Such an explanation of dis¬ 
crimination learning has been called a "non-coutinuity theory” in 
contradistinction to a "continuity theory” such as that of Spence, 
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^vhich embodies the principles of condidoninp; in an explanation 
ol discriminative learning. 

3, Discriininative generalization. 15y generalization of a discrimi¬ 
native response \vc mean that an already established response, made 
in relation to specific stimuli, is extended or recurs witliout further 
training ivhcn the animal is confronted witJi a different environ¬ 
mental pattern of stimulation. 

The phenomenon of generalization or transfer of response has 
been described in psyciiological literature under a variety of names. 
Among others, the terms induction, transfer of training, abstraction, 
irradiation, transposition, concept formation, stimulus equivalence, 
and perceptual constancy have been used to signify this feature of 
discrimination. The preferred term depends on the theoretical 
orientation of the experimenter. 

The study of discriminative generalization is of primary theoretical 
importance because the observations concerned with this dynamic 
aspect of response have been taken to signify the basic nature of 
the psycliophysical and psychophysiological organization of behavior. 
The current controversies in the psychology of perception concern¬ 
ing fundamental definition of stimulus and response stem from the 
fact that the discriminative reactions of animals are never delimited 
by specihe environmental patterns of energy but are organized 
psycliophysically witli reference to diverse patterns of such energy, 

The critical experimental control in the generalization experiment 
is that of eliminating training or learning when the animal is tested 
for extension of the established response to tlie new or changed 
stimulus situation, Without going into this matter in detail, it should 
be noted that this control is very difliciilt, if not almost impossible, to 
achieve in experimental study of animals, and that the results of 
most generalization studies are quite arbitrary because of this limita¬ 
tion in experimental method. 

A typical experiment (17) dealing with comparative discrimination 
of visual form in the cat will illustrate the method of studying gen¬ 
eralization. In Fig, 15 a series of visual patterns used in the experi¬ 
ment is shoAvn. The cat was presented with the combination of four 
forms, a triangle and three circles, shown at the top of the figure, and 
was trained to respond positively to the triangle and negatively to 
the circles. When the animal had learned this discrimination, the 
various combinations of figures, numbers 2 to 12, were presented to 
the animal in successive periods of three trials eacln In the training, 
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tlie animal received food for response Co the triangle, and an electric 
shock for response to the circles- In the generalization tests, the 
animal received no food, nor was it punished for response to any of 
the changed figures. The column of forms marked (+) shows the 
forms generally responded to positively by twelve cats used in an 
extended study. The columns of figures marked (—) represent figures 
generally avoided by the animal in the generalization test. 



It may be concluded that the cat displays an undisputed ability to 
extend tlie learned discrimination of triangles and circles to new 
combinations of figures in which the relative brightness of figure and 
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gmunclj Lhc size t)f ihn liguves, and tlic nature oi tlic patierns them¬ 
selves have been changed ivlth respect to the forms used in training. 
AnoiJjcr importajit result of this cxpeiiment is that either tlinmgli 
"latent'' or indirect cllcct-Sj the animal learns to re.spoiKl to some of 
the changed figures in a definite vay, even tliongh no "reinforce¬ 
ment" of food or punishment is given. For example, some animals 
start reacting to tlie verticil l)Eiv as first given in coinhiiiatioii fi, 
and it is found that tlic fretpicncy of this response increases as the 
tests contEuning tins figure are continued. The fact of persistence of 
a learning elTect in this and similar generalization studies makes it 
essential to keep present hypotheses about generalization, equiva¬ 
lence, transposition, and rcsjjonse constancy on a very tentative or 
triEd basi.s. It is obvious tliat the range and extent of generalization 
has not been adequately determined because of the difficulty inherent 
in controlling the persistence of learning during generalization test 
sequences. 

This clLscussion of generalization in di.scriniination ivould not he 
complete unthout reference to fact and theory about the factors 
deriiiing generalization. The nature iind extent of generalization vary 
for clifFerent types of discrimiiiat/on response, Detection renction.'i 
generally appear to he more subject to generalization than reactions 
involving' discriminative compEirison and classification. 

The type of response itself defines its range of generalization. 
Specific movements, for example limb reactions or eye inovenicnts, 
liave a more limited natural stimulus organization than general body 
movements and emotional patterns of response. 

Level of motivation and need deprivation define level of general¬ 
ization, as already noted. In the case of unlearned detection behavior, 
Schlosberg, Duncan, and Daitch (Ifi) have given a fine description 
of change in the generalization in sex recognition ])attcrns of fish 
after protracted i.solation of the male from the female, 

Learning defines the extent and range of generalization. First of 
all, through learning itself, new patterns of stimulation become effec¬ 
tive in defining a given response. In addition, as Harlow (9) has 
shown through his studies, specific training in response to successively 
different combinations of stimuli causes the monkey to improve 
giTEitly in extending an already learned pattern of response to chang¬ 
ing stimuli. A major factor defining generalization in learned reac¬ 
tions is the general environmental and reactive matrix in which the 
response has been learned. Tlic dog or cat, conditioned to sound, 
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does not generalize the learned response to similar tones outside the 
experimental situation. The principles underlying the specificity or 
lack ol; generalization of the learned discriminative response to the 
particular situation in 'which it is evolved are not clearly understood. 
This feature o£ generalization in animals corresponds in some ways 
to the specificity found for learned reactions in human situations. 

"Physical similarity" of stimuli within a given dimension defines 
indirectly the range of generalization, ns the study in form perception 
has indicated. We use the word indirectly here to signify the fact that 
the animal generalizes to different stimulus magnitudes of the same 
stimulus dimension on the basis of its intrinsic psychophysical and 
psychophysiological organization. Similarity, then, does not exist for 
the animal in a physical sense, but is a question of the organization 
of behavior in the animal. 

In comparison behavior, in which the animal is discriminating on 
the basis of differences, there has been considerable controversy as to 
i\diether relative differences in the discriminated stimuli or absolute 
difference values are more important in defining generalization of the 
response^ From many different studies, it would appear that if the 
learned stimulus pairs are changed but little in absolute magnitude, 
relative differences are important in maintaining the response. It is 
observed, however, that marked change in absolute magnitude of 
each of a stimukis pair, keeping relative difference constant, is suffi¬ 
cient to bring about failure of generalization in some situations. 

Generalization of a discriminative response may occur across 
modalities of stimulation. Both detection and comparison responses 
may be generalized in this way, but, as a rule, 'with greater facility 
in one direction. For example, learned visual responses are general¬ 
ized with ease to situations involving auditory stimuli, Learned re¬ 
sponses based on auditory stimuli are not typically generalized to 
discrimination situations involving visual stimuli. 

The psychophysical limits of sensitivity and comparison define the 
range of generalization, if other factors are not operative in defining 
this range. Generalization of a detection type of response to a com¬ 
parative discriminative response may occur (6). 

To obtain a curve of generalization with respect to the effectiveness 
of stimuli of the same dimension as the training stimulus presents 
grave difficulties of experimentation, as already noted. One attempt 
(6) to secure such a curve with monkeys has indicated, more than 
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anything else, that the stimuli of a given dimension, to ivhicli mon^ 
keys generalize after being trained on a particular stimulus ^'alne, 
slio^v no marked dilferences in clTectivencss in ]jvaducing the gen¬ 
eralized response. 

Current controversial theories about generalization of discrimi¬ 
native responses follow the pattern of learning theory, and are 
concerned primarily Avith comparative discrimination. One theory 
(SI, 22) explains generalization of comparative discriminations in 
terms of generalization of detection reactions that are made Avith 
respect to the separate positive and negative stimidi. The generaliza¬ 
tion of these detection responses is taken for granted as a basic 
characteristic of behavior. Lashley (14) assumes that generalization is 
typically based on relational values of the compared stimuli, which 
are associated Avitb or set up neural gradients in the brain. He bolds 
that these giadients underlie the existence of abstract concepts of size 
and form, which he attributes to the animal. Field theorists also have 
attn'btited such abstractions to die atiimaj, hut account for their 
existence more explicitly in terms of configiiral relations in the 
physical environment and between the animal and its environment. 

The psycJiophysiological aspects of diserJinination 

This area of scientific study, as previously noted, deals Avith the 
question o£ the relations existing betAveen the knoAvn reactive, psycho¬ 
physical, and dynamic properties of discriminative response and the 
anatomical and functional processes within the animal body. Several 
distinct types of relation betiveen discrimination and bodily mecha¬ 
nisms may be specilied, although because of present limited knowl¬ 
edge, exact specification of such relations may be made only in terms 
of the particular methods used in controlled observation of the 
physiological system. Experimental studies have been made csiiccially 
of the correlations betAveen behavior properties of discriminative 
response and (a) anatomical organization, (b) elTccts of injury, (c) elec¬ 
trical phenomena, and (d) chemical states in tlie pliysjoJogical system. 
Similar observation of the effects of deprivation and of biophysical 
events in the body, as related to discrimination, are possible but 
have not been investigated Avidely in animals. 

The psychopbysiological relations just noted may be analyzed Avith 
respect to various parts of the pbysiological system, the receptors, the 
nervous, muscle systems, and glandular mechanisms. Studies thus far 
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conducted deal mainly with the correlations between observed dis¬ 
crimination and features of the receptors. Considerable work has been 
reported on the effects of cortical injury on discrimination, 

An example ivill serve to point up fact and method in this held 
of research. For some time a question has existed whether there is 
any physiological dilTerence between various types of learned dis¬ 
criminative response, especially between detection and comparison 
behavior. Wing (26) has performed the basic experiment, which grev' 
out of a series of earlier studies. He has shown that the visual areas 
of the cortex in the dog are necessary for maintaining a diEerential 
conditioned response based on reaction to a particular direction of 
change in light intensity. The same cortical areas may be destroyed, 
however, without disturbing seriously a response based on detection 
of the presence or absence of the light stimulus. These results were 
obtained ivith the apparatus shown in Fig. 8C, which was modified 
to use a food incentive on conditioning the animah Two groups of 
animals were trained, one group in the detection type of response 
and the other in the comparison type of reaction. Surgical opera¬ 
tions were then performed in which the striate or visual areas of the 
cortex were removed. After operation the animals ivere retested. As 
noted above, those animals trained in comparative discrimination 
lost this response after the surgical operations, Avbereas the other 
grocLp of dogs, chose ti-ained to detect the pnesence or absence of the 
stimulus light, retained the reaction subsequent to the operation, 

Experiments such as these show, as do the extensive important 
studies of receptor functions in animal discrimination, that it is 
possible to investigate any critical aspect of discriminative reaction— 
reactive, psychophysical, dynamic, or motivational—in relation to 
particular aspects of physiological function. It may be emphasized 
again that such psychophysiological study today represents the basic 
foundations of many aspects of medical science, as ivell as giving the 
factual framework to sound description of behavior generally. 

Numerous examples could be given of experiments concerned 
with the functions of the brain and their correlation wdth different 
properties of discriminative response, Lashley's (13) studies on the 
rat are the earliest attempts to define neural correlates of visual dis¬ 
criminative behavior. Extensive research has been done by others 
on the cat, dog, and monkey, in hearing as well as vision. Some of 
the results of this ivork may be summarized briefly. 

Injury to the auditory areas of the cortex has little or no effect on 
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tlie learning’ nr psychopliysical limits oC auditory discrimination 
responses, especially those based on sound intensity. 

In vision, a very intcvcsiin}]; situation occurs in re[i;ard to division 
of labor at different levels o[ the nervous system in defining various 
aspects ol; discriminative response. Discriminative detection is not 
an exclusive funetioii of the cortex. Visual di.scriininative comparison 
behavior, ho^vever, may be disturbed, or in some cases abolished, by 
removal of the visual areas of the cortex. In the case of brightness and 
flicker discrimination, removal of the visual cortex abolishes the 
learned response, Init the animal can relearn these discriminations. 
Studies have shoivn that the recovery of such disci iminativc ability 
may take montlis or years before preoperative ability is regained. 

Learned discriminations of visual form and of movement of visual 
patterns arc completely or very nearly abolislicd by destruction of 
the cortical centers of vision. Such operated animals can still orient, 
in terms of unlearned head and eye movements, to complex moving 
patterns, displaying just as good visual acuity as that of the normal 
animal. Operated animals can also give these unlearned optokinetic 
resj^onses to ajjparent movement in much the .same vay as normal 
animals. In other ivords, the neural system of vision is highly dif¬ 
ferentiated both at the cortical level and at tlie subcortical level for 
resolution of visual pattern necessary to produce selective unlearned 
discriminations of moving complex stimuli. Only the cortex, hoiv- 
cver, is organized for maintaining learned and unlearned responses 
to isolated patterns in the visual field, cither stationary or moving. 

It should be emphasized that tlic present data concerning the 
functions of the brain in vision indicate tivo main conclusions. The 
major injury effect of destruction of the cortical visual centers is 
found not in the basic psychophysical cajjadties of intensity, form 
and flicker discrimination, but in the disorganization of the com¬ 
parison type of learned cUscrimiiiative response. Certain specialized 
reactions involved in visual fixation and in placing and happing 
responses of the limbs are also disturbed. The second conclnsion to 
be dra^v'ii from this ivork is that the problem of neural organization 
in discrimination is fay more complex than has sometimes been indi¬ 
cated, Specifically, the simplified tlieory that the visual cortex is re¬ 
quired for pattern and space discrimination l)ut not for discrimina¬ 
tions based on light intensity does not find justification in fact. 

. Anotlier asjDect of discrimination should be noted with respect to 
its psychophysiological correlates. M.odern theory of perception and 
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learning often implies that transfer of learning and generalization 
in discrimination is a high order of abstraction or configural organi¬ 
zation that requires the functioning of the cortical centers. Wing 
sad the writer (S?) have showi^ that gencrah 2 stion of condidoned 
detection reactions to light occurs when the cortical centers of vision 
are destroyed. If an animal is trained, then subjected to an operation 
involving ablation of the visual cortex before generalization tests 
are given, and thereafter tested for generalization of the light con¬ 
trolled response to sound stimulation, it is found that transfer to the 
sound stimuli takes place much as if the animal were normal. Thus, 
systematic proof for cortical mechanisms as the basis of generaliza¬ 
tion and equivalence have not been provided, notwithstanding the 
assumption of a high order of neural integration for these discrimina¬ 
tive phenomena. Harlow (9) has been able to show, however, that 
the monkey's ability to learn in successive but different discrimina¬ 
tion problems, as described earlier, is retarded by extensive ablation 
of cortical tissue. 

Speculations about the neural mechanisms of discriminative re- 
spouse have been based on results of experiments of the sort just 
described as well as on inferences from behavior itself. One long 
standing theory of comparative discrimination, based on traditional 
anatomical ideas about the functions of the neurone and its synapse, 
postulates specific alternative neural connections between stimulus 
and response with selection dependent on the relative strength of 
such connections. "Neural gradients*' and differences in electrical 
fields within the brain have also been proposed as differential neural 
factors in discrimination. The various divisions of labor in the 
nervous system in defining visual discrimination, as described earlier 
in this section, as well as the previously noted compound behavioral 
properties of the discriminative response, force us to discount very 
radically any physiological theory that relies upon a single causative 
framework to describe the neural phenomena of discrimination as 
now known. The known electrophysiological, chemical, anatomical, 
and injury-induced phenomena in. discrimination cannot be corre¬ 
lated now by any restricted theory of neural causation. The systematic 
statement made earlier in this section about the physiological prop¬ 
erties of discrimination may be repeated with profit as a foundation 
for experimentally guided theory: Exact specifications of such rela¬ 
tions may be made only in terms of the particular methods used in 
controlled obseiJvation of the physiological system. 
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The relation oE receptor processes to the ]isychophysiolo|Tlc;al prob¬ 
lems of discrimination represents a broad area of study in psychology, 
dealing especially ivith the determination of recejjtor mechanisms 
involved in certain forms of cliscriminath'e response, Tlie reader must 
be referred to other sources for discussion of special problems of ani¬ 
mal behavior in this field. 

The motivational aspects of discrimination 

The study of the relation between motivational aspects of behavior 
and discriminative phenomena is a very diflicult field of research. 
Motivation, as usually discussed in psychology, represents a complex 
interrelation between environmental stimulation, deprivation of ma¬ 
terials and sources of energy required for maintenance of bodily 
functions, and periodically recurring physiological states. Several 
aspects of animal discrimination liavc been related to dilferent con¬ 
ditions of motivation. It has been shown that the rat can learn to 
make dilferential discriminati^'e reactions in a maze specifically in 
relation to an imposed state of deprivation. Tlie rat learns to turn 
one ivay if hmigry and anotlier way if thirsty. This is not a surprising 
demonstration, for it is evident that many of the differential organi¬ 
zations of behavior in animals, including discriminative behavior, 
are established with reference to periodically recurring states of need. 
A more subtle aspect of discriminative behavior may be noted in 
connection witli periodically recurring motivational states in animals, 
The common female cat shows marked variation in tactual sensitivity 
on the hind quarters during different stages of the oestrus cycle. 
Female animals ^vi^\\ young typically show changes, which are not 
observable at other times, in discriminative response to other animals. 
The protective behavior of the barnyard hen with chicks is an ex¬ 
ample. Changes in discrimination are sometimes related to specific 
chemical states within the animal body. Working iviih rats, Richter 
(1!)) has made very important observations on the effect of removal 
of the adrenal cortex, which is one of the main organic mechanisms 
for the control of salt metabolism. After its removal, the rat's sensi¬ 
tivity in discrimination of salt solutions is increased greatly, so that 
solutions of salt concentration normally not detectable by the animal 
will be effective in producing selective drinking. 

General reactive states, such as extreme emotion, hibernation, 
sleep, tonic immobility, and physiological disorder and sickness 
constitute periods of motivational change in whicli discriminative 
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response is altered greatly. Sensitivity to visual and auditory stimuli 
is greatly afTcctcd, and the typical organization ol: the animal's dis* 
crimination is chajiged cliiring these periods* Broadly speaking, per¬ 
ception in these states can be interpreted only in terms of the present 
need and physiological status of the animal. One of the main un¬ 
solved problems of animal behavior is represented by the way in 
which such motivational conditions, or the derivatives of such states 
that are developed throngli learning, define and organize animal 
perception. 



rig. 16. Induction ol a Social Pattcra ot MoUvnted DclinvioL' by a Discriminated 

Stimnliis. 

There is another relationship between discrimination and moti¬ 
vational behavior that should be noted. Motivation, as a state of the 
organism defined by both external and internal conditions, repre¬ 
sents a matrix of behavior in which certain forms of response and 
given levels of activity persist over a period of time. The animal seeks 
food when hungry, sexual mates in states of heat, fluids when thirsty. 
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A similar matrix of activity may often be establisliecl by u cliscrimi- 
iiated stimulus. For example, in the fciiiale rabbit, oestrus aiul ac¬ 
companying' sexual activities arc induced by copulation ^vitb the 
male and the tactual clisaiminations in^'olved iu this act. Similarly, 
in certain types of social behavior the motivational matrix, as just 
described, is established through the action of the discriminated 
stimulus. The herding of animals, the Hocking of birds, and the 
schooling of fish are understandable in part through mechanisms of 
this nature. Figure IG illustrates how a type of innately organized 
social behavior may occur through the action of a discriminated 
stimulus. Under normal circiimsiances, fish do not school systemati¬ 
cally in feeding, but an environmental stimulus, ivluch is detected 
or cojiipared, may bring about the schooling response. Investigation 
will slio^v that the motivated j^atteni of behavior also depends on 
detection by iiidividiuil fish of members of the same species and 
their movements. Many other common forms of social beliavior in 
animals also display critical reactive, psychophysical, psychophysio- 
logical, and dynamic properties of discriminative l)ehavior. 

Theory of discrimination 

A general theory of discrimination is of significance only as a 
means of giving a systematic jDicture of such behavior. A general 
theory is not of significanct in predicting discriminative beliavior 
inasmuch as the reactive aspects and conditions of difFereutial re¬ 
sponses are too diverse to he brought under any single causative 
scheme of explanation and description. This chapter has presented 
a general descriptive, mechanistic theory of discrimination that in¬ 
dicates the nature and conditions of discriminative res[)onse. This 
descriptive scheme can be reviewed by way of summary of the 
chapter. 

Discriminative behavior consists of reactions made in relation to 
physical differences in stimulation, Several forms of discrimination 
may be observed, stimulus detection, stimulus comparison, and 
stimulus classification, and different types of responses may occur in 
connection-ivith these forms of discrimination. In addition, the dis¬ 
criminative response may be described in terms of the receptors or 
sensory channels concerned, 

Discriminative behavior is never a reaction pattern "forced" or 
"caused by" tlie physical environment alone. Physical stimuhation 
occurs in conjunction ivith a matrix of physiological activity and 
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sustained patterns ol: behavior within the animal boclyj and this 
integrated pattern of effective circumstances is the foundation of 
the behavior. In addition, most phenomena of discriminative be^ 
havior are generally understandable only within the frameivork of 
the adaptive mechanisms of response that serve to maintain the li[e 
of the individual animal. 

In order to describe the discriminative response itself ive may ob¬ 
serve and measure die reactive properties of the behavior. The terms 
of this description are the particular pattern of the response and 
those quantitative features that the response displays. Relative fre¬ 
quency, velocity, change in velocity, rate, change in rate, magnitude, 
change in magnitude, latent time, and duration are reactive prop¬ 
erties that may be observed and specified for certain patterns of 
discriminative behavior. The interrelations of these properties for 
most forms of discrimination are not knon'n. 

Prediction and causation of a particular form and type of dis¬ 
criminative behavior may be specified in terms of known relations 
between given aspects of the response and the various conditions 
under which the behavior occurs. We may distinguish four dilferent 
relational aspects of discrimination: (a) psychophysical properties, 
(b) psychophysiological properties, (c) dynamic properties, and (ri) 
motivational properties. These aspects of discrimination should be 
kept clearly in mind, Theoretical attempts to explain one aspect in 
terms of another lead to nothing but confusion, 

The known psychophysical aspects of discrimination enable us to 
describe and predict the limits of sensitivity, the variations in sensi- 
tivityj and the nature of psychophysical organization of a given type 
of response with respect to different conditions of stimulation. 

The psychophysiological properties of discriminative behavior are 
best described in terms of the particular methods used to define the 
relations between response and bodily structure and physiological 
processes. We can specify today significant correlations between cer¬ 
tain receptor and neural processes and discriminative reaction in 
terms of the chemical, electrophysiological, injury, and narcotic 
aspects of bodily function. 

The dynamic properties of discrimination define ways in which 
such behavior may evolve and change in time. Such changes may be 
plotted in terms of the reactive properties of response and in terms 
of its psychophysical features. Generally, these dynamic properties 
of discrimination can be defined with respect to modes or types of 
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clinnge in beliavior that can be distinguigliccl Maturation changes, 
incJiicliiig cliangc ivith advanced age, and changes related to learn¬ 
ing and to different conditions ot learning arc siguinraiit in under¬ 
standing the organization of discriminative rcsj^onsc. Special studies 
have been made of phenomena of inhibition, extinctioHj adaptation, 
fatigucj forgetting, and generalization in discrimination ^vhich pro¬ 
vide further insight into prediction of difTerential heiiavior, 

We distinguish as separate the so-called iiiotivaLional properties 
of discriminative behavior, although it is recognized tJjat motivation 
itself may be described in terms of certain physiological stateSj en¬ 
vironmental conditions, and learned habits that define it. These 
integrated states of behavior may be shown to be related to discrimi¬ 
nation in delinite ways. It has been proved that cliange in motivation 
may serve as the basis for discrimination, may define the level of 
psychophysical sensitivity, may determine the nature of generali¬ 
zation and organization for certain forms of discriminative response, 
and may in turn be defined by the action of discriminating stimuli. 

The exact formulation of knowledge and theory of the nature of 
discriminative response tiirough experiment represents a most im¬ 
portant area of scientific psychology of general theoretical signifi¬ 
cance* The extension of knowledge in this field is also of special 
importance in applied psychology, as well as in related fields of 
inedicinej agricuUuve, conservationj and industry. 
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Individual Differences 
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Introtluction 

' I 'liat members of 7i species differ among themselves is as a])])aicnt 
as the fact that species dilTev one from anotlier. Just as each 
species has developed special modes of behavior that enable it to 
cope more or less successfully with its environment, so each indh 
vidiial member of the species displays its oivn unique modes of 
adjustniGiit udt/iiu the limits set by the species. Cougars, for example, 
"earn" their living by stalking deer, but not all cougars are equally 
successful in tins vocation. Variation within a species is an absolute 
necessity if the evolutionary process is to operate along the lines oi 
Darwin's formulation, since "survival of the Fittest" through natural 
selection assumes that some members of a species are better qiialiFicd 
to adjust to the contingencies of existence than are other members. 
The study of individual differences as a research area in comparative 
psychology has its origins, therefore, in the evolutionary doctrine* 
The final goals towards wliicli ail such studies are directed are (a) 
accurate and comjirehensivc descriptions of individual organisms, 
and (b) explanations as to liow tlie individual organism acquires its 
unique organization. 

The study of individual differences has practical implications as 
well as theoretical ones. For example, it has been found that not all 
dogs make good guides Cor blind people. Some breeds are better than 
others for this type of ivork, and even within a talented breed there 
are wide differences among individual animals* Since the training of 
a "seeing eye" dog is lengthy and expensive, it is important to 
identify the talented dogs at an early age before training has begun. 
The assessment of dogs for "seeing eye" training is a problem of 
measuring individual differences, ivith ivhicli the present chapter is 
concerned. 

303 
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The Measurement of Individual Diflerences 
The test situation 

The first step in measuring individual differences is to decide just 
what aspects of behavior one is going to observe and under what con¬ 
ditions he is going to observe them. Suppose, for example, the com¬ 
parative psychologist wishes to study individual differences in 
sexuality among adult male chimpanzees and decides to use frequency 
of copulation as the measure of sexuality. Having made this decision, 
he must then think about the conditions under which the observa¬ 
tions are to be made. He may choose to observe copulatory activity 
among chimpanzees living in a state of nature, If he does he will find 
that naturalistic studies have many drawbacks. Not only docs the 
investigator have to go to chimpanzee country, but he also has to 
make sure that he will be able to identify and observe the same 
animals over a period of time when he gets there. Moreover, he must 
take into account that copulatory activity is influenced by numerous 
circumstances over which he will have no control, and that unless 
he can obtain some measure of these influences and correct for them, 
his data will be contaminated by irrelevant factors, Field studiesjv 
whatever their merits may be in other respects, are not well suited for' 
studies of individual differences, 

Most studies of individual differences have been made on labora¬ 
tory animals, and since the laboratory rat is inexpensive to maintain, 
is easily bred, and has a fairly wide repertoire of behavior, it is the 
favorite mammal for all types of psychological investigations includ¬ 
ing those of individual differences. Cats, dogs, monkeys, and chim¬ 
panzees are also used, but to a lesser degree than rats. Accordingly, 
instead of studying individual variation in sexuality among chimpan¬ 
zees in the tropical forests of Africa, the comparative psychologist 'wiW 
find it more convenient to investigate copulatory frequency among 
rats residing in a laboratory colony. 

In order to obtain pure measures of copulatory frequency he will 
need to exclude any condition that might adulterate the results. For 
example, if the physical setting under which the observations are 
made do not remain constant with respect to noise, temperature, 
light, and so on for all animals, then the copulatory frequency of one 
rat may differ from that of another because the setting in ivhich 
the copulations occur is not the same for the two rats. Moreover, 
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since copulation involves a female partner, it is necessary to make 
certain that variation among the consorts is not producing differ¬ 
ences among tlie males. In short, if one ^vants to secure pure measures 
of a given behavior it is necessary to standardize the conditions under 
which the observations are to be made, so that conditions are imifovm 
for all animals. This is called a standard test situation, or simply 
a tesl, 

Reliability 

What are the requirements of a good test? The Rrst requirement 
is, as we have already said, that the test be the same for all animals. 
Sometimes this requirement is a diOkult one to meet. In the case of 
copnlatory frequency, the most difficult condition to standardize is 
that of the female partners. It is not easy to provide similar partners 
for all male rats; consequently, the differences in co[)iilatory activity 
between animals may be due to variation among the consorts, 

Fortunately, there is a way of determining ivhcther variation 
among a group of animals is due to factors ivitliin tlie animals them¬ 
selves or whetlier the variation is being produced by extraneous 
circumstances, Suppose we observe copnlatory frequency in a group 
of rats one day, and the next day the same animals are retested. IE 
die frequencies change in such a manner that one rat that copulates 
a great deal the first day relative to the group as a whole copulates 
only moderately or slightly the second day, and another rat copulates 
only moderately the first day and a lot or a little the next, and that 
similar fluctuations occur in other members of the group, then the 
test situation is said to be an unreliable one. An unreliable test is 
one that does not give consistent results on successive observations, 
An unreliable test is a ivoithless test since it does not measure an 
individual in a stable ivay. Mow is a rat to be classified on a scale of 
sexuality if it has many copulations one day, few the next, and a 
moderate number the third day? 

It has probably occurred to the reader that inconsistent behavior 
may not be due to the test but to the animal. This is quite possible 
and that is why it is important not only to standardize the test situa¬ 
tion itself so as to rule out external sources of variation, but also to 
standardize the way in which the animals are liandled, cared for, fed, 
and otherwise treated between tests. IE everything is as completely 
standardized as possible both ivitiuii and without the test situation, 
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and the behavior of the individual animals still varies in an un¬ 
predictable manner from test to test, then it is useless to continue 
with the investigation, 

However, most forms of behavior that have claimed the atten¬ 
tion of comparative psychologists do yield consistent results i^hen 
conditions are standardized. For example, the early mazes used to 
measure learning ability in the rat were not very reliable. But as 
they were improved both in design and in length, as more care was 
taken in giving the animals preliminary experience with various 
features of the maze, for example, alleys, turns, doors, and as the 
handling and care of tlie anhnals were regimented, they became more 
Teliable, Individual differences in mazedearning ability can now 
be measured with gicat consistency. However, in order to obtain 
stable individual differences, it is essential that the maze be a long 
one, preferably more than ten units, and that the animals be tested 
in the maze at least ten times. Tryoii (30) found that if animals are 
"run" once a day through a maze having 20 choice-points, the scores 
in terms of the total number of en'ors made during 18 trials are 
virtually udthoiit any inconsistency whatsoever. This means that the 
maze-learning ability of the individual rat can be as precisely meas¬ 
ured as physical characteristics like height and weight. Another way of 
saying the same thing is that the score earned by a rat represents 
only Uls capacity for learning the mate; it is not influenced by ir¬ 
relevant factors.' 

Over how long a period of time is it necessary for variation among 
animals in a given behavior to remain stable? Suppose that rats are 
tested in a maze in January and are retested the following January, 
A year is a long time in the life span of a rat, the equivalent of forty 
years in the lifetime of a human being, and it might be expected 
that maze-learning ability would undergo changes during the year. 
If these changes differed from rat to rat, so that a bright young rat 
turned out to be a dull or mediocre old rat, then consistency through¬ 
out the life-span could not be claimed for maze learning. This is a 
separate problem and should not be confused with the consistency 
of individual differences at a given point in the life of a group of 
animals. Maze-learning ability should be reliably measured when 
the rats are young as well as when they are old, but it is not necessary 
for the animals to remain consistent over a long period of time in 

iFor an authorkaLivc tlisaission oE tlic rcliabUiLy of mazes and a list of references 
on this subject up fa 1912, see Tyron (3dp 
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order that the test be reUiible, The (jucstioii is, can tliis behaN'ior be 
reliably nieasiired in this test situation at this time? 

The investigator should also be on the alert for conditions that 
may spLEiiously increase the rcliaI)iHLy of a test. In order to iMiistrate 
a spurious factor, ijiiaginc tliat tlirce raL.s, A, B, and C are placed 
resj^ectivcly in three acth'ity udieels, Xj Y, and 7., in order to obtain 
measures of ^vhat is called "voluntary activity." The three activity 
wheels, it is assumed, differ mechanically in one important respect, 
namely, X is very hard to turn, Y is moderately hard to turn, and Z 
is easy to turn. At the end of the first five days in the wheels, Rat A 
Jias turned (jnly a fetr revolutions. Rat C Jia.s turned many, and 
Rat B's activity lies between tlie other uvo. At the end of the next 
live days, the same relative order is found, and it is concluded that 
individual differences in '‘voluntary activity" remain stable over a 
ten-day period. But tins staljility is due to tlie [act that the wheels 
differ markedly ^vith respect to ease of turihiig. Rat A has had to 
^rork miicii harder to turn the ivhcel than eitlier Rat B or C, T-ach 
rat differs consistently from the other uvo heciiusc the test situations 
are consistently diflerent for the three rats. If Rat A and been 
j^ut in Zj it would have turned many, rather tlnui few, times because 
Z is so much easier to turn than X. This spurious factor can be elimi¬ 
nated by making certain that the test situations are identical for ail 
animals. If they cannot be made identical, then the animals should 
he shifted around from one test situation to another so that the final 
score for each animal i.s tlic sum of the scores obtained in a number 
of different test situations. We learn from this di.scnssion that the 
presence of uncontrolled factors may increase reliability spuriously 
as well as lower it. 

There is anotJier source of imrehahility, namely, the unreliability 
of the observer. Ordinarily, the animal’s beliavior in a test situation 
is observed and recorded by the exjJcriincnterL Let ns suppose tliat 
behavior in a maze is under observation, and that the experimenter 
records the elapsed time between the rat's entry in tlie ina/.c and liis 
emergence into the food box at the end of maze, and further that 
he notes ivhether the rat goes into a blind alley or takes the correct 
path at each choice point. These are fairly simple records that do 
not tax the efforts of an experienced investigator, yet it is surprising 
how fallible even a trained observer can be in making simple ob¬ 
servations. As the observations increase in complexity, accurate 
observing becomes more difliciilt. For example, the writer and S. J. 
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Klein, in their study of aggressive behavior in rats (19), were re¬ 
quired to make judgments regarding the degree of aggi'ession mani¬ 
fest by each rat. Six types of aggressive behavior, ranging from 
freqnentj vigorous nosing to fierce ^vrcstling and biting, were de¬ 
lineated. T^vo rats were placed together in a cage for five minute.s 
and if any aggression was observed daring that time, a judgment ivas 
made as to the intensity of the aggression displayed. In order to 
check the reliability of tlie observer, hvo observers made independent 
ratings of the same rats. One observer rated the rats when tested in 
the afternoon: the other observer rated them at night. There was 
substantial agreement between the two raters with respect to the 
number of aggressive encounters engaged in by each rat, but less 
agreement for severity of aggression, It ivill be noted that two 
[actors might have accounted for the inconsistencies found; one is 
the fallibility of the observers’ judgments of the behavior and the 
other is the inconsistency of individual rats in expressing aggression 
during the two test periods on the same day. 

When conditions are carefully standardized and raters are trained 
to observe ivell clehnecl aspects of behavior, the consistency of ratings 
can be made very exact. Tryon (35), for example, had three trained 
raters observe and rate hiding, avoidance, escape, and vocalization 
behavior in a group of rats on two successive days. The raters agreed 
alvnost pevteedy in Lheiv judgments of these t^ivLy compleit activities. 

Let us summarize what we have learned from this discussion of 
the reliability of measurement- A test situation is said to be reliable 
if the animals maintain the same relative position to one another 
when they are retested, and an observer is said to be reliable when 
his observations agree with those of a second observer. A test may be 
made more reliable by standardizing procedures and by using a set 
of well-defined and explicit categories of behavior. If a test of be¬ 
havior cannot be devised that yields stable differences among a group 
of animals, then it is impossible to investigate individual differences 
in that behavior. However, it has been possible to devise reliable 
tests for those aspects of behavior that the comparative psychologist 
has chosen to Study. Reliable measures of learning, activity, emotion¬ 
ality, drives, and aggressiveness are now available for the psycholo¬ 
gist who wishes to study individual differences in these traits (15). 

One Rnal word concerning reliability, Statistical procedures are 
used to arrive at an index of consistency. This index is called a re¬ 
liability coefficient, and it is a number whose maximum value is 1.00. 
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A reliability coelTicient: oC 1.00 means that the test measures iiulivid- 
ual cUfTerences ivitU perfect consistency. In practice, perfect reliability 
is rarely found. A test is said to have sufTicicnt reliability if it yields a 
coefficient of at least .PO, The student Avill usually hud in puhlished 
reports of investigations of individual dirfcrcnceSj ihc simple state- 
inent, "This test has a reliability coeflicient of .93,” or whatever the 
value may be, TJiis is a sliorthand way of saying that the test is a 
reliable one. 

There are several ways of computing tlie reliability of a test but 
it would take too much space to discuss these methods, The student 
will find an adequate discussion of this topic, as well as an account of 
what statistical operations should lie followed in order to obtain a 
reliability coefTiciciitj in any textbook of psychological statistics.“ 

Validity 

Let us assume that the test that Jtas been devised to measure 
variation among animals in a given trait is a reliable one, Tliere is 
still one other criterion that a good test must meet—it must also be 
a valid test. A valid test is one that measures what the inve.stigator 
says it measures, Foi' example^ if a comparative jJsycJiologist iiivents 
a test to measure persistence, he should be able to demonstrate that 
the test actually measures the trait of persistence and not some other 
type of behavior. Many tests used ^vitll animals are said to have "face 
validity,” which means that investigators agree that die test measures 
what it is said to measure. An activity wheel is a valid test of voluntary 
activity because it permits the animal to run whenever the animal 
Feels the urge, and that is precisely ivhat is meant by voluntary ac¬ 
tivity, A maze is a valid test of mazc-learniJig ability for tlie obvious 
reason that in this test the animal is given an opportunity to demon¬ 
strate his ability to learn a maze. Fighting is a valid measure of 
aggressiveness liecause lighting is a direct expression of aggressive¬ 
ness. For the same reason copulatory frequency is a valid measure 
of the sex drive. 

Some tests do not have “face validity,” and in these cases their 
validity must be established. The writer, for example, wanted to 
measure individual differences in emotionality or fearfulness (12). 
He devised a simple test that consisted of placing a rat in a brightly 
lighted circular enclosure, seven feet in diameLer. Tlie floor of the 
field was covered with linoleum so that it could be easily washed 

2 i\ goad discussion of ihe concept of relUbility will be Eoiincl In R, L. Thorndike (28). 
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aEter each animal had been removed Evom the field. The animal ivas 
left in the field for two minutes and if during that time it defecated 
or urinated a notation of the occurrence was made. The next day the 
rat was retested in the same manner, and thereafter each day for a 
total of 12 trials in all. The score consisted of the number of trials 
in the field during which defecation or urination occurred. Since 
each rat had 12 possibilities of excreting in the field the maximum 
score was 12, and the minimum score was zero. Stable individual 
differences were found showing that the test is a reliable one, Do the 
scores, number of trials dining which excretion occurred, really 
measure fearfiiJness? Can it be said that an animal with a score of 12 
is more fearful than one with a score of less than 12? Although it is 
well known that defecation and/or urination do occur during great 
fear in lower animals as well as in man, how do we know that the 
rat in the field is undergoing fearp May it not excrete just because 
it has to and not because it is afraid? These questions had to be 
answered by demonstrating the test's validity. In order to do this, 
another test of emotionality had to be found with which the results 
of the first test could be compared. Accordingly, the writer formu¬ 
lated the proposition that a hungry rat that was afraid in the field 
would not eat even though appetizing food was there in the field 
for it to eat. Not eating in the field became the second test of fearful- 
ness, and was conducted in the following manner. A hungry rat was 
placed in a field that contained food, and records were kept for a 
two-minute period whether the rat defecated and urinated and 
whether it aCe any food. Tests were made daily for 12 days, and from 
the test two sets of scores were derived. One set consisted of days 
during which excretion occurred (zero through 12) and the other 
set consisted of days during which the animal did not eat (zero 
through 12). It was found that a rat that obtained a high excretion 
score also had a high not-eating score, and a rat that obtained a low 
excretion score liad a low not-eating score. In fact, a rat rarely began 
to eat in the field until a trial or two after defecation or urination 
had stopped, Since there is reasonable justification for assuming that 
each test by itself is a measure of EeavOuIness, the fact that a group 
of animals are ranked in approximately the same order on both tests 
clinches the matter and establishes the validity of both tests as meas¬ 
ures of emotionality. Since the excretion measure is the more con¬ 
venient one to use, it has been adopted as. a . standard test of 
fearfulness. Other studies using a similar rationale, but different 
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tests against which to compare the hekl-cxcretioii test, support tlie 
conclusion that it is a valid measure oi' fearCiihicss (3, 8, 35). 

We may gummanze this discussion of validity Ijy sayijig Lliat unless 
a test possesses “face validity," by ;\duch is meant agreement among 
qiiaUfied judges that the test measures ivbat it purports to measure, 
then it is necessary to validaic the test by showing that it ranks a 
group of animals in the same order as auotlier test, which is assumed 
to measure the same trait, ranks them. 

Situational generality 

Individual dilfcrcnccs in a particular mode ol behavior may be 
reliably and validly measured, so it may be said that one animal 
learns a particular maze Iietter than another animal or that ojie 
animal is more fearfvd than another animal in the field situation. 
Yet these statements may have only limited descriptive value if learn¬ 
ing ability and fearfuincss are not general characteristics of the 
animal, That is, if the rank orders of a group of animals tested on two 
different mazes do not agree, then any statements about the com¬ 
parative learning ability of the animals can only be made with 
respect to their performance on a partietdar maze and not on mazes 
in general. A trait is said to have situational generality, if a sample 
of animals maintains approximately the same rank order in a num¬ 
ber of reliable and valid test situations. Tins state of affairs is por¬ 
trayed in the following hyjDOtlietical illustration, in which the 
numbers represent the relative ranks of the animals, 1 being the 
highest rank, 2 the next highest and so on. 

MA7.K-Lf:ARKlN(J AnTClYY 


Maie 1 Maze 2 hfaie 3 Afoie 4 Maze 5 

Rat /I . I 1 1 I 1 

Knt li . a 2 2 2 a 

Rai C . S 3 3 3 3 

Rat D . ‘I 1 i 4 i 

Rot E . 5 5 5 5 5 


Iji actual practice, exact agreement in scores is never found; the 
investigation Is usually satisfied if there is approximate agreement. 
Let us now examine the experimental findings on this question to 
see whether the traits tliat have hecn studied are genera] or specific, 
Learning ability. Rats tend to maintain the same rank order when 
run on different mazes, so that we are justified in concluding that 
maze-learning ability is a general characteristic of the rat (29). A rat 
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that learns one maze quickly will tend to learn other mazes quickly. 
This implies that there are stable factors within each rat that de¬ 
termine its unique leA^el of performance in a variety of maze 
situations. 

Moreover^ Tryon has shown that when the maze situation is al¬ 
tered after the animals have reached a high level of learnings namely, 
by turning off the lights so that the rata are now running in the 
darkj or by taking several units out of the maze, thus breaking up 
any possible serially chained responses, or by throwing a blanket over 
the maze to mulTIe sounds, individual differences before and after 
such alterations remain very consistent, The rat that runs the maze 
well in the light continues to turn out a superior performance in 
the dark. An inferior maze learner remains inferior when the pat¬ 
tern of the maze is shortened. Tryon feels that these results indicate 
that differences between rats are not controlled by sensory or kines¬ 
thetic stimuli, hut by “higher generalized distance-direction behavior 
sets" (31). 

However, when rats learn a maze and then learn to get out of a 
problem box, they display no consistency in the two sets of scores 
obtained (10). A good maze learner is not necessarily a good problem- 
box learner. The same disparity is found when a group of rats learns 
a maze and then learns to discriminate between two sensory signs 
(10). Likewise, there is no relationship between the ease with which 
a rat learns to solve a problem box, and its performance in a dis¬ 
crimination task (10). These findings negate the hypothesis that 
learning ability is a general characteristic and support the hypothesis 
tliat there are numerous fairly specific learning abilities. 

Tearfulness. Parker (23) has done the most extensive investigation 
of the generality of fearfulness. He obtained excretion scores in six 
different situations. In one test situation, a rat was placed in a sus¬ 
pended bucket which was dropped suddenly, and in another the rat 
was slowly squeezed into a smaller and smaller space. In neither 
case, was the rat physically harmed. Four other equally dissimilar 
situations were used. The results indicate clearly that the degree of 
fearfulness as measured by excretion is a fairly generalized character¬ 
istic of a given rat, since a rat that defecated a great deal in one 
test situation was also likely to defecate a gieat deal in each of the 
other five situations. 

Anderson's studies (3) provide further evidence that fearfulness is 
a generalized trait, He used the field-excretion te.st and a test that 
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does not employ defecation or urination as a sign of emotionality. 
In the second test, the animal is put in a t7-shapccl stovejnpe and the 
measure oC fearCulness is the amount of time it takes to emerge 
from the stovepipe. It is assumed that a fearful rat ivill remain in 
the stovepipe longer than a fearless rat will. Although the results 
of these two tests do not agree closely, there is a cUstinctly significant 
relationship between them. The rat that emerges slowly from the 
stovepipe is also likely to defecate in the held. Since these are quite 
different test situations, it appears that fearfahiess is a comparatively 
stable component of an aniniars makc-np. 

Aggressiveness. Similar results have been found for aggressiveness. 
For instance, the writer and S. J. Klein (19) rated tlie same rats for 
aggressiveness under four different conditions. During one test, the 
rats were thirsty but no water was available in the test cage; during 
the second test the animals were diir.sLy, and a ivatcr bottle from 
ivhich only one animal could driiik at a time ivas in the test cage; 
during the tliird test the animals, all of whom were males, had been 
deprived of the company of females several days before the third 
test was begun; and during the fourth test, conditions were normal. 
Eacli animal behaved very consistently tliroughoiit the four tests. 
Fighters remained fighters and pacihsts remained pacifists despite 
altered test circumstances. 

Activity. Although different tests of individual differences in ac¬ 
tivity have been employed, namely, the activity wheel that the rat 
turns by running, the activity cage tfiat rests on tambours that re¬ 
spond to changes of the animal's position in the cage, and ambulatory 
activity in a large enclosure that permits freedom of movement, 
there have been no studies of die generality of activity in these varh 
ous situations. 

Sex drive. Anderson (2) measured individual cliffercnces in tiie 
strength of the sex drive in the following five ways: (n), copulation 
frequency; (h) ajnount of time a male rat spent near a wire screen 
that separated liim from a female in heat; (c) time required by a 
male to dig through sand to a receptive female; (ri) speed with 
which a male rat ran down a 27-£oQt-long runway to a female at the 
other end; and (e) the number of times in 12 minutes a male rat 
would cross an electrified grid to a female. There is a fairly marked 
tendency, but by no means perfect, for these five tests to rank the 
rats in the same order. A rat witli a high copulatory frequency, 
which is the most direct measure of sexuality, tends also to spend a 
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lot o£ time near the screened-ofE female, to run or di^ rapidly, and 
to take more shocks to get to a female. 

Exploratory drive. Anderson (2) also tested a group of rats in .seven 
diEerent tests of tlm exploratory drive, and found about the same 
results as he did for the sex tests. An animal diat explored a great 
deal in one situation tended to explore a great deal in other 
situations. 

Hunger drive. In contrast with sex and exploratory drives, individ¬ 
ual differences in the hunger drive seem to be devoid of generality. 
One test ranks the same animals in a completely different fashion 
than another test docs, Tims, an animal with intense hunger moti¬ 
vation cannot he identified by a single test, since if another te.st is 
used that same animal might display weak hunger motivation. The 
strength of an animal's hunger drive apears to be specihc to the 
type of test situation employed (2). 

Thirst drive. Anderson (2) came to the same conclusion for thirst 
as he did for hunger. There is no such thing as a consistent and 
stable level of drive for ivater in individual rata as there is for the 
sex and exploratory drives. 

Some traits like maze-learning ability (but not learning ability in 
general), fearfulness, aggre.ssiveness, sexiialityj and exploratory drive 
may be characterized as possessing situational generality; other char¬ 
acteristics like the hunger and thirst drives are specific to the test 
situation used. Why some traits should he general and others specific 
is not clearly understood. 

Developmental generality 

As we have seen in the last section, situational generality prevails 
for many of the characteristics that liave been investigated, In these 
studies, the research design usually consists of testing a group of 
animals of a given age in a variety of situations. 

Ill this section, ive shall discuss another type of generality, namely, 
the stability of individual differences in a particular trait when ani¬ 
mals are tested at different stages of their development. Will a rat 
that is superior in maze learning when it is young maintain its sir 
periority throughout its life? The student should not confuse this 
question with one concerning age differences. It may be that a young 
rat will learn faster than an old rat, bpt that is not our present 
concern. It is a question of relative status or rank in the group. 
Even though a rat may not learn as readily when it is old as it did 
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ivheii young, does it ne\Trt(ieless iiiuk Iiigli iiiiioiig a group oC rais 
in ina 2 e-Jcarnijig ability at botli ages? 

Maze learning. Tryon's study concerning this question is definitive 
as are so many oC his careCully designed investigations individual 
differences in maze-learning ability (^50). He showed that individual 
differences remained very stable over a period of eight months, ivhich 
is jiiore tlian a third of the aveiage rat's life span, 

rearfulncss. Although there has been no systematic study of de¬ 
velopmental generality for this trait, a fairly high relationship ivas 
found between emotional defecation at the age of 25 days when rats' 
ears were dipped (clijqjing is done for the purp(jse of identifying 
individual rats) and defecation, in tlic field when the same rats ^vere 
105 clays old (6). 

Aggressiveness. The writer and S. J, Klein (19) found very stable 
differences in aggressiveness in rats over a period of tluee months. A 
pngnacious eiglu-montlis-old rat is still pungacirm.s at 11 months. 

Activity, Individual cliffcrences in activity as measured by the re¬ 
volving wheel remain very constant between the sixth and ninth 
mouth of a rat's life (26). 

Sex drive. Over a four-inonths period the copulatoiy frequency of 
a male rat ivill remain Fairly consistent. If the rat is a sexual extremist 
as a young adult, he will remain a sexual extremist relative to other 
rats as a middle-aged adult (2), 

Although there is a paucity of evidence for cjevelopmental gener¬ 
ality, what there is suggests tJjat the animal’s rank iii a group rcjnains 
quite constant over a period of several months. It would l^e inter¬ 
esting to investigate the constancy of an animal's relative position in 
a group throughout its lifetime. 

Organisniic generality 

The question to be discussed in this section may be stated as 
follows; Will animals maintain their same relative position with 
respect to a given measurable trait when the animals tiieniselves are 
altered in some systematic manner? The type of study we have in 
mind is illustrated by one made by Anderson (1). He tested a group 
of rats ill activity wheels under the following conditions; (a) un¬ 
motivated, (h) hungry, (c) thirsty, and (ri) sexually aroused, and 
found high consistencies betivceii the four activity measures, even 
thougli die average activity of tlie ivhole group clianged markedly 
under clianged motivation. Thus the average huugry animal makes 
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aboutithree times as many revolutions as the average non-hungry 
animal does, yet the relative position oC each vat in the group under 
the two conditions remains about the same, A hyperactive rat ^vhen 
hungry is also relatively hyperactive when irell fed. 

More studies of this type, in which animals themselves are changed 
in some planned way to see if their rank order varies or remains 
constant^ are needed. 

The Organization of Traits 

In the preceding pages, evidence has been presented that shows 
that individual differences in a variety of characteristics can be 
reliably and validly measured, and that such traits as maze learningj 
activity, aggressiveness, sexuality, and tearfulness possess both situa¬ 
tional and developmental generality. In this section, we shall 
consider the c^uestioa of liow these various characteristics are inter¬ 
related. We shall be concerned with such questions as the following 
ones; Is a very active animal a superior maze learner? Does an animal 
that has a strong hunger drive also have a strong thirst drive? Is a 
fearful rat a pacifistic rat? Do marked aggressiveness^ hyperactivityp 
and a strong sex drive go together? These are questions that have to 
do with the way in which the traits are organized within an animal. 
If we could describe completely the configuration of traits in an 
animalj which we cannot do at our present state of knowledge, we 
would then have a complete understanding of the psychological na¬ 
ture of that animal. Let it be understood that questions of causality 
are not involved in the present discussion. If it is found that an 
active rat is a good maze learner, that does not permit us to say that 
a high activity level is the reason why a rat learns readily or that good 
maze-learning ability causes the rat to be more active. We are con¬ 
cerned at this time only with trait organization: questions of causal¬ 
ity will be taken up in the next section. 

Trait relationships 

Most of the studies in this area present evidence for the interrela¬ 
tionship or lack of it between relatively few traits, often only two. 
Although it ia possible to make some inferences about the organiza¬ 
tion of a number of traits that have been studied two at a time, 
ideally generalizations should be based upon results obtained from 
a sample of animals that have been assessed for a large number of 
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cliaracteristics. There are a few studies of tlie latter type. Let Ds first, 
however, confme our attention to the more prevalent type of study 
where a group of animals is measured with respect to a few traits- 
The literature is so extensive that wc can discuss but a few of the 
many studies. 

Feiirfiilness and activity. Billingslca (7, 8) found a moderate posi¬ 
tive relationship bet^veen emotional defecation in the field and volun¬ 
tary activity in the wheel after the rats had become used to the 
activity-ivheel situations. This means that a timid rat is likely to be 
more active than a bold rat. 

Fearfulness and maze-learning ability. Fearful rats make more 
errors and take more time in running a maze than fearless rats do (2). 
They tend to explore, and are ovcrcaiuions. 

Fearfiilness and aggressiveness. Fearful rats, as might be expected, 
are less aggressive than fearless rats (8, ID). 

Fearfuincss and sexuaUty. rndivitlual differences in timidity are 
negatively correlated with individual cliricreuces in sexuality, which 
means that the timid vat indulges in less cojjulatory activity than a 
bold rat docs (1, 2, 3, 4). 

Fearfuincss and persistence. There is no rcliuionship bet^veen per¬ 
severing at a task and fearfulness. The test of pcrseverence or 
persistence required the animal to tear its way through a number of 
iJiicknesses of paj^ev to get to food (7, 18^ 37). 

Fearfuincss and stereotyping of response. Stereotypy is measured 
in an apparatus consisting of five pathways of equal length, all of 
which lead to food. A stereotyped performance means that a rat takes 
the same path on successive trials. The opposite of stereotypy is 
variability, ivhich signifies tliat a rat varies its path on successive 
trials. In this situation, a fearful rat tends to vary its response more 
than a fearless rat does (13). 

Fearfuincss and audiogenic seizures. An audiogenic seizure is like 
an e])ileptic attack. It is produced by exposing a rat or mouse to a 
sound of Jiigh frequency. Fearful ajiimajs Jiave fewer audiogenic 
seizures than fearless animals (22). 

In the foregoing investigations, the relationship of fearfulness to 
each of seven other characteristics has been determined. These find¬ 
ings may be integrated in such a manner that the psychological 
make-up of the fearful or fearless rat with respect to the seven traits 
can be described. The following list of traits characterize the fearful 
animal as compared with the fearless animal. 
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The feai-hil animal is: 

1. more active 

2- a poorer ma7e learner 

3. less aggressive 

4. less sexual 

5. more variable 

6. less susceptible to audiogenic seizures 
1, neither more nor less persevering. 


If individual differences in sexuality as measuted by copulatory 
frequency are taken as the trait against which to compare other 
characteristics, the following contrasting profiles emerge. One profile 
is that of a highly-sexed rat^ tlie other is that of a sexually sluggisli 
rat. These profiles are based upon the extensive investigations of 
E. E. Anderson (1, 2, 3, 4). 


The over-sexed rat is: 

1. a better maze learner 

2. a heavy eater 

3. a light drinker 

4. less fearful 

5. more active. 


The under-sexed rat is: 

1. a poorer maze learner 

2. a light eater 

3. a heavy drinker 

4. more fearful 

5. less active. 


By comparing these profiles with tliose for a fearful and a fearless 
ratj one inconsistency will be observed. We learn from the first pro¬ 
files that a fearful rat is less sexual and more active, and from the 
second profiles that aihighly-sexed rat is less fearful and more active. 
These findings do not hang together, since greater activity is as¬ 
sociated in the former case ivith less sexuality and in the latter case 
with more sexuality. One can only wonder ^vhy this inconsistency 
exists and attempt to resolve it through further work. It may interest 
the student to speculate as to why the sexual “athlete" is a heavy 
eater but a light drinker, and why the situation is reversed for the 
sexual "sluggard.'' Would we find the same results with humans, 
and if so, wliat would they mean? 


Factor analysis 

A complex method for discovering the basic pattern of traits in an 
animal is factor analysis. Although limitations of space prevent an 
adequate discussion of this method, the essential features of factor 
analysis may: be described^ rather simply. Scores are obtained for a 
gi'oup of animals in a variety of test situations, and the relationships 
between these scores are determined by computing coefficients of 
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correlation. A cocflicient oC corrclaLion tells the degree to which the 
rank order oE the animals on one test or varial)lc agrees with the 
rank order oE the same animals on another test. IE the animals Lend 
to maintain about the same ranks on the two tests, tliat is, iE Ani¬ 
mal A is the best on both tests, Animal /] is next best, and so on, the 
two sets oE scores are said to be positively correlated. IE one lias ob¬ 
tained ten sets oE scores from ten dilEcrcnt tests, and correlates each 
set with every other set, there will be 4r) coeflicients oE correlations. 
One then asks, “Hoiv many factors {basic traits) will account for these 
interrelations?" The answer to this question is found by performing 
certain minlicinatical operations, called factor analysis, on a table of 
correlation coelhcicjits. 

Vaughn's study of factors in rat learning may he used to illnstrate 
the method and to sho^v ivhat information may be obtained about 
the nature of the determiners of individual difTcrenccs (.17). Vaughn 
tested a group of 80 rats in ten different test sitiKitions, and obtained 
therefrom 14 distributions of scores. By correlating the other 31 ^vitli 
each distribution, 561 coeflicients were obtained. At this point, factor 
analysis ^vas initiated, ivith the consequence that four factors were 
idcndfiecl, namelyj sjieecl, timidity, insight learning, and transfer, and 
four others ivere extracted udiich could not be identified. What is the 
psycJiological significance of the identiJicd factors? TJie speed factor 
refers to the capacity of a rat for moving rapidly through .space. 
Hence, if a rat has a large amount of this factor, it will perform well 
in any situation ivhere speed is required. Similarly, if an animal is 
timid, his performance in strange situations will he adversely af¬ 
fected, Tlie same argument can be made for the factors of insight 
learning, and transfer. Factors are assumed to be basic, detenuiner.s 
of behavior. A basic determiner is a property of the animal ivhidi 
influences its conduct in a variety of situations. Tlic goal of factor 
analysis is to identify all the basic factors so that a pure test of each 
factor may be devised. With a battery of such tests it i^rould be pos¬ 
sible to describe in fairly complete fasliion tJic psyeliological organi¬ 
zation of an animal. In a sense, this is the main goal of psyeliology, to 
understand fully the basic components of the individual organism 
and the way in which these components are and become ovganized. 

Anothei .example of an attempt to determine the organization of 
abilities in the rat, Tvith special considei'ation given to learning 
abilities, is an investigation made by R. L. Thorndike (27). He tc.sted 
a group of animals on Uvo alley-Lype mazes, two elevated mazes, two 
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problem boxes, a conditioned-response situation, and the Columbia 
obstruction apparatus. All but the obstruction apparatus, which 
measures drive strength, are learning tests. From these tests, 32 scores 
were obtained for each rat. Each distribiUiou of scores ivas correlated 
with every other distributionj and the resulting interrelationships 
were subjected to factor analysis. Thorndike concluded that three 
factors could be identified: (rt) a general maze learning ability, (i;) a 
transfer factor, and (c) a conditioned-response factor. Van Steenberg 
(36) Avas not satisfied with Thorndike's method of analysis, and re¬ 
analyzed Thorndike's table of intercorrelations into the following 
ten factors: (n) visual perception, (b) wildness, (c) motility or speed, 
(d) drive, (e) problem-solving ability, (/) alternating tendency, (g) 
visual insight, and three others that were not identified. 

One other example of factor analysis ivill be described. Geier, 
Levin, and Tolman (11) tested 57 male albino rats in Uvo test situa¬ 
tions, an open field and a simple'discrimination apparatus. From 
these two situations, 29 scores on as many variables Avere obtained. 
The iiuercorrelations beCAveen the 29 distributions of scores were 
analyzed by a factor metliod dcAdsed by Tryon (32), and resulted in 
the identification of four factors: (a) open-field timidity, (b) cog¬ 
nitive reactivity, (c) unsystematic variability, and (d) lack of moti¬ 
vation. 

A promising new method of studying the organization of traits 
Avithin the individual animal consists of correlating animals rather 
than traits. What does it mean to correlate animals? Let us consider 
a study by Searle that illustrates this new method (25). SezirJe wanted 
to knoAV if the animals of a strain that had been selectively bred for 
superior maze-learning ability were like one another in the organi¬ 
zation of their traits, and if, at the same time, they Avere dissimilar 
to rats that had been selectively bred for inferior maze-learning 
ability. He measured a group of rats from each strain on 30 variables 
Avhich resulted in 30 scores for each rat. He then took each bright rat 
and correlated its 30 scores ivitli the 30 scores earned by every other 
bright rat, and found fairly sizeable relationships. This means that 
the bright rats as a group are similarly constituted. He folloAved the 
same procedure Avith a group of dull ratSj and obtained similar re- 
Eults for them. One dull rat is pretty much like another dull rat in 
its organization. He then correlated each bright rat with each dull 
rat and obtained no significant relationships, Avhich enabled him to 
conclude that a bright jat is not orgaJiized in the same ivay as a dull 
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rnt i.s, Hoav is each orjrani/.ed? Scarlc says lliat the bright rat is 
chiiracteristically a hungcr-iiiotivated vat, that it takes sliort paths 
ratlier than [ong ones, that it is not highly motivated to escape from 
irater, and tliat it is timid in open spaces. The dull rat is relatively 
disinterested in food, a^'cvage or better in ivater motivation, and 
fearful of the mechanical features of the test apparatus. This method 
is particularly valuable ^vdien one is looking for ''types," since animals 
that can be sho^vn to resemble one another l)eIong together as a 
It is conceivable that there arc a few basic kinds of organi¬ 
zations in any given species. If so, such a method as the one described 
should provide the necessary proof. 

Although it has been impossible to include in this chapter a dis¬ 
cussion of all tile studies that hear upon the question of an animal's 
psychological organization, it may he said fairly that the comparative 
psychologist has hardly scratched the surface of this highly imjiortant 
region of psychology. It is siill pretty nnicli virgin territory, despite 
the pioneering efforts of a Eciv investigators. 

The Cause.? of IndiTidual DiJfercnces 

Tliere is gcnei al agreement among all observers that memhers of a 
species differ among themselves ivith respect to their psychological 
make-up. There is far less agreement as to the reasons for these dif’ 
Cercnces. Some psychologists are of ilie opinion that heredity factors, 
the genes, are the primary determinants of individual difference,s. 
Other psychologists prefer to look for the caiises of variation in the 
differential exjieriences of animals. This controversy is the age-old 
one of nature versus nurture or heredity versus environment. 

There is no longer any reason to doubt the efficacy of both nature 
and nurture as determinants of individual differences, since die evi¬ 
dence clearly indicates tliat either genes or experiences or both can 
and do operate to make organisms dissimilar. 

The influence of heredity 

It is well known that the genes are the important agents of heredi¬ 
tary transmission and tliat t)ie genes of one organism differ from tliose 
of another organism, except in the ca-se of identical twins. It is pos¬ 
sible by the method of selective inlireeding to obtain animals tliat are 
alike genetically, except for the inevitable sex difference. Tliis 
method cojisists of testing a group of animals for some trait and 
selecting for breeding tliose that resemble one another in tlie trait 
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and Lhat also have a close family relationship, preferably brother and 
sister. The offspring of these selected matings are tested for the same 
characteristics as their parents were, and closely related, similar be¬ 
having animals are again bred together. Selective inbreeding is con¬ 
tinued for a number of generations, and after 20 or 30 generations 
the animals of a given line Avill all be alike or nearly alike genetically; 
that is, they will be practical equivalents of identical twins. 



Fig. 1. Comparison of tlic DisUibutlon of Scores on a 17-unit T-maze Made by the 
Fareiilal GciicraliQn (P) ami the Eiglitli Filial Generation (P^), [After Tyron (31). 
pp, 3‘M-3‘ir}]. Above. This distribution represents the scores obtained by an nnsclecLed 
sample of 142 lahcnatory rats. For selective inbreeding of superior maze leaniers. ani¬ 
mals with low scores (Lliosc at tlie left end of the scale) were selected for breeding. 
For selective inbreeding of inferior maze learners, animals ivith high scores (those at 
the right end of the scale) were selected Cor breeding. IJelow. The distribution on the 
left represents the scores obtained by the bright strain after eight generations of selec¬ 
tive inbreeding. The distribution on the right represents the score.s obtained by the 
dull strain after eight generations of selective inbreeding. It will be observed that there 
is still variation In maze-learning ability within each strain. We are told that this 
variation still exists after 22 generations of selective inbreeding. 


The mediod of selective inbreeding nnd the significance of the 
results obtained therefrom may be illustrated by Tryon's study of 
the genetics of maze-learning al:)ility (33). Tryon took a large sample 
of laboratory rats and ran them through a complicated 17-imit maze. 
There was wide variation in the performance of the rats on the maze 
as measured by the number of entrances into blind alleys during 19 
trials, Some rats made fewer than ten errors and others made move 
than 200 errors. The distribution of scores made by the parental 
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stock us slicm-n in tlic ii|iper pnri of Tij^. 1. These iiidivicUial difTcr- 
encc'S, it may he assumed, arc due Lo ixjtli [reneiic and expcrimenLal 
faciois. 

The rats u’cvc bred Lo^edicr and the dullest rats \rere 

bred together, and the olTsprinjj; ul’ eacli “type” iveie tested in the 
same ma/e, I'lie hrijiIitesL of the lirii^iu "type" and tlic dullest of 
the dull "Lype" ivere then mated and tlieir oJrs])i'inf];' ivere tested for 
inaze-lcaming ability. This ^vas kcjit u]) for a number of p;enera- 
tions, until tivo strains, one consisting of superior maze learners, the 
otiier consisting of inferior maze learners, M^ere established. The l^vo 
strains bred true; that is, the ofTspring of the bright strain could he 
dejxmded upon to learn the maze lajiidly and ilie a(T.S)ning of the 
dull strain could be depended upon to learn the ma/c .slowly. The 
distribution of scores for the bright and dull strain in the eighth 
generation appears rii the knrer (jart of I'ig. 1. This result proves 
conclusively that individual dilfeiences in maze-learning ability are 
produced, in part, by genetic constitution. Similar findings for vol¬ 
untary activity (9. 24), emolionality (11), audiogenic seizures (Ifi, 22, 
‘^8), aggressiveness (19), “liypotliescs” (21), teinpciaturc preferences 
(20), and other jisychological characteristics liave been obtained.^ 

The influence of experience 

Under the riihric: “experience,” a diversity of factors has heeii 
inchided, for examjilc, jirenatal influences, infantile experiences, 
illness, diet, speeilic types of training, physiological functioning, 
routine liandling, drive states, and so on. Inniinierablc experiments, 
many of whidi have been disciusscd in other chapters of this book, 
testify to the importance of experience in producing changes in the 
psychological organization of an animal. We need not discuss these 
experiinenu or their implicaiioiis here. 

Hoivever, in order to point up tlie iinportatiee of nongenctic dc- 
terminajiis of variation witliin a species, ive may refer again to 
Tryon’s selective iiibrcccliiig experiment, It ivill he recalled that he 
found ivide variability among rats of the parental stock, Through 
selective inbreeding two strains n^cre obtained, and although the 
variation u*ithin eacli strain iras noticeably less than die variation 
within the original parental stock, there ivas still considerable varia¬ 
tion even though the members oE a strain supposedly had identical 
genetic constitiuions (see Fig. 1). That is, if genetic constitution 

^ I'ov ii rccciu iligtst of ihc nicr;miic nil Uic geaeiics of hqhnvior see ■ 
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alone were responsible for individual differences, then Lhere should 
be no differences when genetic constitution is made alike for animals, 
The fact that intra-strain variability still exists shows that experi¬ 
ential factors are a contributing cause oE individual differences. Other 
selective inbreeding studies yield results that are consonant with 
those found by Tryon. 

Conclusion 

Within recent years, the study of individual differences has been 
neglected by comparative psychologists. Since the decade o£ the 
1930‘s, when Anderson, Tryon, the present writer, and others were 
actively engaged in investigations oE individual differences, there has 
been little work done in this important held. Comparative psycholo¬ 
gists have been interested more in general psychological functions, 
for example, learning and motivation, than in the organization of the 
individual animal. With the advent of clinical psychology as a major 
Reid of psychological endeavor, it may be expected that there will 
be a revival of interest in studying individual differences among 
various species of animals, especially mammals. Clinical psychology 
is concerned ivith the psychological organization of the individual 
and with the developmental history of that organization. The stu¬ 
dent of individual differences has precisely the same interests. Since 
experiments using lower animals are often inore feasible and more 
informative than experiments using human beings, it would seem 
that comparative psychology might be of considerable service to 
clinical psychology in testing some of the rvorking hypotheses of the 
latter field. For example, one of the major propositions of the cli- 
nician-is that the infantile experiences of the person play a large role 
in determining his psychological organization, Obviously, experi¬ 
ments that aim to test this proposition encounter many obstacles 
when one attempts to use human subjects. On the other hand, they 
are quite easily performed on lower animals (19a). 

We have seen in this chapter that the groundwork for studying the 
psychological organization of the individual has been laid. Numerous 
reliable and valid tests oE significant psychological traits have been 
made available. Testing procedures and apparatus have been stand¬ 
ardized, and a solid core of information regarding the nature and 
causation of individual differences has been accumulated. It would 
appear that this research area promises numerous, easily obtained 
rewards to the investigator. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Problems and Principles of Animal Sociology 

Nicholas E. Collias 

Viiiversity of 


present discussion will be restricted primarily to intraspecific 
phenomena in order to avoid extensive overlap with community 
ecology. In practice the loose and vague term social is frequently 
used as a convenient designation for all relations o[ individuals of 
the Same species to each other. Sometimes it is restricted to mutually 
beneficial relations, but since such relations often are problems for 
investigation the broader usage seems more practical, convenient, 
and accurate in most cases, and is adopted here. 

The extent of the aggregating tendency in nature has not been 
fully appreciated, and some degree of aggi’egation is the rule rather 
than the exception (1, 3). Only the main types of groups will be con¬ 
sidered here; there is no end of minor variations on certain central 
themes. Darwin considered factors in/luenciiig the life of the indi¬ 
vidual and success in leaving progeny as two aspects of the struggle 
for existence. The problems of survival and of reproduction are both 
individual and group problems in the sense that natural selection 
operates both on individuals and on groups. Vertebrate animals to 
a large extent can be classified according to the relative degree to 
^rhicli the individual or the group bears the brunt of the struggle 
for existence (17). Alice (1) has presented a general classification of 
animal groups based on the degree of social integration. Some use of 
this will be made in the present chapter. 

In the following pages social phenomena will first be considered 
from the standpoint of the individual, and then from the viewpoint 
of tlie group, including both relatively close and coherent social 
groups and the relationship of these to population deJisity. This will 
be followed by a brief discussion of the physiological aspects of 
social life, and finally, of the evolutionary aspects of social adjust¬ 
ments. 
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Soci^^l ProMcms of Iiulivkliials 

Wlicn a shortajre of food or poLciuial mates exists only a limited 
number of individuals can be accommodated in a jriven locality and 
this results in competition. The competition is often indirect and 
formalized, that is, the animals may coinjictc for social status in a 
dominance hierai'cliy or for territory, and if sutxcssFiil in these en¬ 
deavors, attain some dejrree of precedence to food or mates. There 
is also some evidence for sexual selection of prospective mates, 

Dominance hieraidnea 

Consideration of dominance hierarchies as based on ap^gressive- 
submissive interactions can be divided into three |]roblcins from the 
viewpoint of individuals, (n) evidence For die existence and nature 
of dominance hierarchies, (h) effects on individuals of a given rank, 
in a Inerarchy, and (c) the basis for the establisliincnt and mainte¬ 
nance of the hierarchy. 

The nature of a social hierarchy may l)c illustrated by the classical 
case of the pecking order in a (lock of hens, wlierc each hen, except 
the one lowest in tlie JiierarcJiy, pecks certain .mbordinates wilhoiU 
being pecked in return. Table 1 illustrates an actual case, based on 
about 40 days observation, of a flock at the morning and afternoon 
feeding periods. 

TABLE! 

Dominance Hierarchy in a Flock of Tivi' White Lechorn Hens, Showing Numiier of 
Times Each Hen in the Column to riir. Lett Peckkp oh. TiiREArr.NF.n Each Hen in 

THE Roir ajiovi% 
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Hen A was the despot of the flock and frequently drove all other 
liens away from the food hopper in the morning. Hen E was at the 
bottom of the social order and tended to avoid the other hens and 
was therefore not pecked so often by each of its dotiiinnjUs as were 
otliev hens. Very rarely a subordinate pecks hack at a dominant 
bird; E once pecked Aj and C once peeked B. In such cases if tJie 
despot hapjjcns to take notice and is not engrossed in feeding it 
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immediately assumes the typical fighting' pose, leaps upon the unruly 
subordinate and often ]:)ccks and chases it about during- the rest of 
the period of observation. Not infrequently, flocks contain triangular 
pecking- relations, that is A Avill dominate B ivill dominate Cj 
wliich in turn dominates A. Clianges in the social hierarchy are very 
rare in small flocks of hens and a given dominance order may per¬ 
sist for months or even years. 

While there is evidence for the existence in nature of dominance 
hierarchies for many birds and mammals, as ivell as for a few lizards 
and fishes (17, 19), detailed numerical data are still scarce and de¬ 
sirable. Such hierarchies are particularly in evidence during critical 
periods of food shortage. Recently, we managed to gather suHicient 
data indicating the existence of a dominance hierarchy among ring- 
necked plieasants wintering in a tail-grass marsh near Madison, Wis¬ 
consin, Dominance ivas decided mainly on the basis of aggressive 
displacement of one bird from a food supply by another bird. Table 2 
gives an example of a dominance hierarchy among wild passerine 
birds. It ivill be noticed that in a few cases subordinate birds dis¬ 
placed their presumed dominants from the food supply. These 
apparent exceptions depended on the territorial relations of the 
birds and will be discussed later in this connection. 

TABLE s 

Dominance HrmHcnv at a Winter Feeuinc Station in a Flock of Male Cheat Tits 
(Parus major) in Scotland, Showing ttii: Numdeti of Times Each Bird in the Column 
TO THE Left Dominated Each Suuoriitnate in the Wow Arove [Aeter Bhian, (M)]. 
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The second problem in our discussion of social hierarchies con¬ 
cerns the effects of a given social status on an individual. For one 
thing, it is obvious that the top-ranking individual receives far less 
punishment, if any, compared to other members of the group. This 
relative freedom from fear is associated -with considerably more free¬ 
dom and independence of movement. 

Precedence to food as a result of high social status has been known 
to lead to increased grovvth rate, as in the case of immature green 
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siinfish (4), and Norway rats kept in a hirf^c enclosure. C’-alhoun (cf- 
Collias, 18) ol^scrved that das.s dilTcrences in rats tended to perpetu¬ 
ate themselve.s, since rats born to dominant parents estabiisbed near 
a central lood source grew mncli larger than rats born in less favor' 
able situations, and their larger si/e in turn helped them to win 
Jnglier dominance status ajad tlicrefore precedence to the food. 

Aggi'cssivc competition for mates has been observed in many 
vertebrates as well as in certain insects, spiderSj and ciUtlefisli. Quan¬ 
titative data have been presented for precedence lo mates according 
to rank in the dominance hicravcliy for roosters, and for free-ranging 
rhesus monkeys. Among domestic roosters confined to the same pen, 
some of the birds of low social status may be so strongly snliordinatcd 
that they fear to approach the hens even in the absence of the 
dominant cock, resulting in what has been termed "psychological 
castration." On the other hand, the most dominant bens in a Hock 
frequency mate less often than do their subordinates. 

The more dominant roosters sire more progeny, as ivas shown by 
Guhl and Warren using males of different genetic constitution for 
plumage factors so that the color of each cluck cA^denced its father. 
Hens and wasps {Polislcs gallicvs) at or near the bottom of their 
dominance hierarchy lay fcivcr eggs than do more dominant indi¬ 
viduals, Among higlily social insects all eggs of the colony are fre¬ 
quently layed by one queen. Queen bees may fight with and kill 
young rival queens. 

At times high rank in the dominance hierarchy may favor rcsi- 
deuce in a given area, A great many birds establish territories during 
the breeding season, areas which they defend from intruders, usually 
with success; but in many instances it is nmv kno^vn that birds may 
occasionally be driven from their territories by very dominant indi¬ 
viduals of the same species. In seven aquaria each containing four 
sunfisli, which were observed before territories Avere established, 
Greenberg (36) found that territories Averc taken np strictly in ac¬ 
cordance Avith rank in the preceding dominance hierarchy. 

Social acceptance in a group is knoAVii to be related to dominance 
status in flocks of some birds. Alien valley quail released near a covey 
are not permitted to join the flock for some time and are relegated 
to the bottom of the dominance hierarchy. In small flocks of hens, 
aggressive newcomers that attained first, second, or third place in the 
domijiance hierncliy apparently became assimilated Avithin three 
days of their introduction, Avhereas newcomers at or near the bottom 
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o£ the hierarchy required from three to six weeks before they were 
permitted to mingle and feed with the other hens without being 
continually chased away (25), 

Dominant animals have greater freedom of movement, and this 
may give them more learning opportunities as compared with sub¬ 
ordinate individuals. The most dominant siuifish learn to swim an 
aquarium maze to a food reward significantly faster than do more 
siiboi’dinate fish ivhen the fish are run as a group (36). Diebschlag 
(24) states that he could reduce the speed of learning of a pigeon 
very considerably by putting into the same room a more dominant 
pigeon, even though the latter might be confined in a closed cage. 
According to Mowrer (45) the problem-solving capacities of sub¬ 
ordinated rats are likely to be considerably impaired; and they be¬ 
come fearful of eating in the experimental situation even though no 
other animals are present. Socially subordinate rats are more likely 
to freeze and remain at one spot in a maze or puzzle box than are 
rats more dominant in the home cage (S3). Gordon (32) has pio¬ 
neered the application of learning tests to wild animals in tlieir 
native setting. Using a variety of mazes, problem boxes, and string- 
pulling tests he observed considerable individual differences in the 
learning performance of wild chipmunks and ground squirrels, In 
all of these experiments the best performers were usually at or near 
the top of the dominance order as determined by noting chasing 
sequences in relation to food competition. Few of the animals in 
the lower half of the dominance scale would even participate in the 
learning tests, and those that did were likely to be interfered with by 
more dominant animals. 

Another general problem concerns the manner in which the social 
hierarchy is established and maintained. As a rule, social rank in 
the dominance hierarchy is established by fighting, bluffing, or pas¬ 
sive submission at the initial encounter hetiveen individuals or dur¬ 
ing an early series of such encounters (16, 17). Success in initial 
encounters depends on a variable complex of factors and is gener¬ 
ally favored by maturity, malehcss, familiarity with the locale, help 
from other individuals, high social status in the home group, isola¬ 
tion froin dominating individuals, experience in winning, signs of 
fear or unaggressiveness in the opponent, body weight, endurance, 
skill, endocrine balance, good health, and various unknown factors. 
Some of these differences are genetic [cf. Potter, (52)], others are not. 
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It is obvious that in such a complex the precise coiitril)iuioii of each 
factor to success ivill vary fioni one situation to the next* Many of 
the variables involved can be cvnliiated only by statistical means, 
for example by mnltiple regressioiij as was clone in one study i^ith 
^vliite leghorn hens (17). Two hundred initial encounters were 
staged in a neutral pen using in each encounter two moderately- 
inbred white leghorn hens from diHerent Hocks. Factors of major 
importance in deciding the outcome of the staged eiicouiuers were 
male iiormoiie output by these hens as indicated by comb size, and 
sligluness of molt. Social rank in the home Hock had much less 
influence, and weight differences were of only slight importance. 
Previous experiments had shown that Lrcntment of subordinate hens 
witli male hormone increased aggressiveness; while treatment of very 
dominant hens witli doses of tliyroxin sufficient to cause severe 
molting decreased aggressiveness during initial encounters. 

Once estaljlished the social order is maintained by the habit oE 
subordination reinforced by more or less freqiietu threats or attacks 
from dominant individuals. Occasionally a hen that has l^ecome ill 
and very weak ivill maintain her dominance status up to or until a 
few days before her death. 

Dominance rank may vary in different groups. Individual hens 
rotated daily from one flock to another may become assimilated 
members of as many as five different flocks, and simultaneously 
maintain a different status in the hierarchy of each flock (25). 

Changes in an established dominance liierarchy as a rule are 
uncommon and seem to come about through active revolt by sub¬ 
ordinates which; by fighting cause a reversal of position. Instabilities 
of relative position in the dominance order are most likely to occur 
in recently established groups> among closely ranked individuals, 
and particularly in cases where a very aggi'cssive individual hasj 
through one circumstance or another, been forced into a subordinate 
position, or in cases where the aggressiveness of subordinate iiidi- 
riduals for physiological reasons undergoes a decided increase. Jn 
six out of eight cases, when green sunfish that were at the top of 
the dominance order in their respective tanks were placed into a 
strange group, they ivent first to the bottom of the dominance hier¬ 
archy as is usual for newcomers, but within an hour fought their way 
to the top of the new order (36). 
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Territoriality 

TerriLorialisnij or dcPense of ft given area, is best known nmong 
Ercs]]water fish, lizards, and birds. The territorial phenomenon 
grades into dominance liicrarchies. Precise laboratory studies on 
chameleons (B5) and green sunfish (36) have shown that one indi¬ 
vidual may, on a given area, dominate two or more other individuals 
wliich may in turn defend small portions of this same area against 
each other. The same phenomenon has been noted for western fence 
lizards in the Reid. Considerable territorial overlap occurs among 
wild chipmunks and ground squirrels, and they exhibit a definite 
chasing order on this more or less neutral ground (32). 

Terj'itorialism has certain important functions for tlie individual. 
One of these is protection from despotism, Among chipmunks and 
ground squirrels in the field (32)/as in wintering flocks of titmice 
(14), tlie closer an individual is to its home range the more likely it 
is to dominate other individuals at any given locality. Thus the 
dominance order for great tits given in Table 2 parallels the distance 
of each individual's territory from the food station. By moving the 
food station back and forth into the territory of A or Bj reversal 
of dominance relations could be secured at will, Among song spar¬ 
rows a territorial male is virCually imdefeatable while on his territory 
(46). Gamecocks, each with a harem of hens, have been observed to 
respect one anotlier's territory in a farm yard; for over 12 months 
in one case they were never seen to start fights with each other and 
seldom trespassed (27)- 

Possession of a territory facilitates securing of a mate and successful 
reproduction. In species of birds in ivhich males establish territories 
before arrival of the [emales, the latter go to those males that have 
established territories. Dominant roosters are especially likely to 
interfere witli attempted matings with the liens by subordinate cocks, 
and occasionally a subordinate cock may even interfere with copula¬ 
tion by a dominant rooster. FisJi, lizards, and birds often direct most 
of their territorial defenses against members of their own sex. Once 
a pah’ of jer^el fish is well settled they drive off other jewel fish from 
their territory regardless of sex (47). 

Another problem concerns the factors leading to successful estab¬ 
lishment and maintenance of territories. The most important factor 
in establishment seems to be prior residence. Even among wandering 
species not territorial in tlie strict sense, prior residence in a general 
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locality increases the chances of seciiriiiLj; dominance during inicinl 
encounters unth strangers^ as in the case o[ the viviparous fish, 
Plnlypoecilits maculatns^ in aquaria (10), 

Territories are advertised and maintained hy nsc o£ sjjccial signals. 
Among song birds establishment and maintenance of territory is 
accompanied by vigorous singing contests as u'cll as by special threat 
postures and aggressive attacks. Special displays are also used liy frsh 
and lizards to supplement active figliting in defense of their terri¬ 
tories, and, as in the case of birds, the intruder drops its display 
when it retreats. Mammals frecjiicntly mark the area in ^vhicli they 
live ^vith odors from special glands, urine, and fccc.s (!17). The penis 
oE the male pigmy hippopotamus is hooked backivards, and its tail, 
covered with bristles, is capable of a rapid vibratory uiotioii tliat 
fcrnctioiis to scatter widely the feces and tirinc. A dog has heeii ob¬ 
served to urinate tiipcs in lioiirs. Dogs are said to he able 
to learn to distinguish the trail of one dog [rom that of anotlicr (frl), 

Tradition may play an important role in the maintenance of ter¬ 
ritory. The inclividnal male song spavnnv returns to or remains on 
tlie same territory from year to year and is generally snccesstui in 
evicting other males that may liave entered during his absence. Young 
song sjjarrows tend to settle near their birthplace (46). 

Sexual selection between individuals 

Darwin presented the theory of sexual selection uiimy years ago to 
help explain the diifeiences between male and female in coloration 
or special ornaments, but experimental veriheation has been slow In 
coming. Noble and Curtis (47) found that in 36 tests a female jewel 
fish woijld invariably lay her eggs opposite an artificially reddened 
male in preference to a paler male, both males lieing in adjacent 
aquaria. Half of the males were reddened by injecting them with 
yohimbine, the other half were made paler by injecting them \vith 
adrenaline. The authors stated that if any difference in movement 
between two males could be detected, these males were not used in 
the experiment. Eight gravid females ivere similarly exposed to turn 
pale males in nonbreediug conditioiij one male being stained ^vith 
neutral red. Each female spent over twice as much time before the 
reddened male as before the unstained control. 

American chameleons disj^ilay to the female by erecting a red 
throat fan. The conspicuous red flash of this fan among the green 
leaves serves to attract the female! Normal males were approached in 
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a discrimination apparatus by females in breeding condition 28 times 
ill contrast to only 8 approaches of such females to males that had the 
Ean fastened down ivith collodion (35), 

Cooperative Aspects of Group Life 

The ecological role of aggregations 

The groupinghabit has an important function in the facilitation 
of survival, growth, and reproduction of individuals (1, 2, 3). 

Aggregation clearly enables many animals to achieve a higher 
degree of environmental control. Mice, like bobwhite quail, have an 
increased tendency to huddle together when cold, and this helps 
them to maintain their body heat. When the temperature falls 
below 13° C. honeybees form a cluster within which the temperature 
is raised by the fanning of their wings by the central bees; a bee 
isolated from the group may die of the cold. Termite colonies build 
nests that regulate humidity and enable some species to live in 
deserts despite their susceptibility to death from evaporation. The 
mound nest of certain ants and termites helps them to maintain 
themselves in periodically flooded grasslands. Beaver colonies con¬ 
struct dams that help maintain the i^ater level suitable for their 
various activities, 

Aggi’egation enables many aquatic organisms to survive better 
under critical enihronmental conditions. Water isopods resist fatal 
drying better if tliey are aggregated. A small group of goldfish moves 
about less and consuiues less oxygen per fish than do solitary gold¬ 
fish; the group is also less easily poisoned by low concentrations of 
toxic chemicals in the environment, If a group of the small marine 
fiatworm, Procerodes, is placed in fresh water, some of the indh 
vkluals survive decidedly longer than do isolated worms. The main 
reason for this is that the first worms to die give off calcium into the 
medium, and calcium is knoivn to have a protective action for 
marine animals placed in freshwater. 

Animals often meet their food problems as a group. Location of 
the food is facilitated by increasing the number of searchers. The 
sight of one animal feeding or moving toward food quickly attracts 
others of the same species, This is probably the way in which vul¬ 
tures locate carrion. Wolves often hunt in packs when food gets 
scarce. A type of automatic food sharing is shown by grouped goldfish 
regurgitate food particles into the water which are then taken 
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up by other fishes of the j^roiip. Such grouped Fishes sho^v increased 
grorvtli compared to solitary Fishes; part of this effect may be due to 
some specific groAvth-promoting factor since a dilute extract from 
the skill of goldfish has gro^vth-promotiiig powers, I'ood sharing is 
one of the integrating forces in colonies of social insects. Food storage 
is seen in colonies of beavers, ants, and bees. Many ants keep plant 
lice from irllich they derive certain secretions; some ants even build 
sheds for their domestic animals. The fungus-growing ants and ter¬ 
mites have solved their food problem by adopting agriculture. The 
loiver termites feed on wood and depend on protozoa in the gut to 
digest the wood. These protozoa are shed at each molt so that a 
freshly molted termite is dependent on other individuals for re¬ 
infection. Ill other words, colony life is essential among lower ter¬ 
mites to enable them to be able to digest their food. 

Animals frequently meet the enemy problem as a group. This 
ini^Dlves detection of the enemy, ivarning .signals, hiding, fleeing, 
deflection of the attack, or active defense. Some animals like prong¬ 
horn antelope and geese have sentinels tiiat do not feed ivith the 
others, but keep a ivntch for danger. Colonics of certain ants, bees, 
and termites have individuals that guard the entrance to the nest 
and do not permit strangers or enemies to enter. The California 
ground squirrel gives different kinds of . warning chirps to indicate 
the presence of a snake, raptorial bird, or iiiainmaliaii predator. 
From the appropriate chirps the course of a haivk could be traced 
along a canyon wall or over rolling JiilJs, while the snake chirp was 
found to be the most convenient way for human observers to locate 
rattlesnakes on the area of study (29). An excellent example of a 
visual warning signal is the white rump patch of the American 
antelope, which is very conspicuous when the hairs of the rump are 
raised. The alarm is flashed from one animal to another across the 
plains, and the animals then run together into a small, compact 
group (56). An injured European minnow (Phoxmits iaevis) gives 
off a substance from its skin that stimulates other minnows to con- 
^centrate and to quickly seek cover. Skin extracts diluted some hun¬ 
dreds of times were effective in inducing this alarm response (30), 

Decrease in numbers of animals in a group to a very low level can 
liave deleterious effects on reproduction. Harmful or lethal genes are 
usually recessive, and are more likely to become homozygous when 
the population is very small. Sex ratios are likely to be disturbed in 
very small populations and the chances of a male and female meeting 
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one another is decreased, Granary beetles of the genus Tribolium 
lay eggs at a greater rate iC more than one pair of beetles is present 
in the flour medium. Various kinds of protozoa divide more slowly 
in a very sparse than in a medium population density. The flagellate 
protozoan, Chilomonas^ releases a specific chemical substance that 
accelerates the rate of reproduction of associated individuals. 

The care of the young by their parents provides numerous and 
striking examples of cooperative behavior and social service. Crea¬ 
tion of a favorable environment for the young is well illustrated by 
the nests of birds and of termites and ants. TJie ability of very young 
birds to regulate their body temperature is poor, and they are gener¬ 
ally brooded by the parents both in the nest and, in many cases, 
after they have left tJie nest. Many kinds of young birds and mam¬ 
mals have special distress calls that function to inform their parents 
when they are lost or in some dilficulty, and the parents in turn 
have special calls tJiat serve to attract their young ones to them. 

Feeding of the young is characteristic of higher animals, such as 
birds, mammals, termites, ants, and bees. Many young domestic 
anhnalSj such ns chickens and lambs, learn to feed on the same foods 
and at the same time as does the mother. Young kittens will kill 
mice or rats after seeing their mother do so, and tend to attack the 
same kind of rat or mouse as does the mother. 

Defense of the young by parent birds or mammals is a well known 
phenomenon. Special warning notes, to which the young respond 
promptly by hiding or fleeing, are often given by the parents when 
they perceive danger. “Injury-feigning' as a means of deflecting the 
attack of a predator from the young is known among many birds. 

Young animals are often liighly sensitive to disease. Gichlid fish 
and the female scarab beetle, Coprh hispanis (26), probably help pro¬ 
tect the eggs and young from infection by mold, The first milk 
secreted after parturition by cows, ewes, goats, sows, and mares is 
known as colostrum and contains many times the number of anti¬ 
bodies against certain diseases as is found in the milk later secreted 
(44). 

General mechanisms of group integration 

The general mechanisms of group integration include selection 
of a given habitat and specific locaiity, the balance of specific toleiv 
ances and specific attractions with disrupting influences, repetition 
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oC socinl ceremonies or experiences, socialization of the yoimjr, com 
tagious behavior, and leadership (17, IH). 

The location of the \\dntcr cixnv roosts in New York State has not 
changed appreciably for 50 years or more, and Llieir pattern of dis^ 
tribiition coincides with that of the original or natural vegetation 
rather than ivith changes subsequently Avrought by man. Hass Rock, 
a tiny island in the Firtli of Forth in Scotlaiub is a famous breeding 
jjte for gj3njiet5, ajid birds are known to Jiavc been breeding on 
this particular island for at least 500 years. Austin (5) observed that 
75 per cent of 2,400 banded and subsequently recaptured individuals 
of the common tern returned to theiv natal colony [or their first 
nesting. This aLtachinent increases tvitb age, and many individuals 
nest from year to year ^vithin a tew feet of formerly occiijiied nest 
sites. A progressive amalgamation of certain .small, scattered groups 
into a few huge colonies indicates that site tenacity is modified hy 
group adherence, 

The dependence of group formation on the balance hctivcen 
social attraction and such disrupting forces as individual aggrcssii'c- 
ness is Avell illustrated by a flock of song sparroAvs in late Avintcr or 
early spring. The Avintcr flock may break up on a Avarm clay into 
individual or pair territories; Aritl] a succeeding cold spell the Hock 
may reform, the territories be released, and the sex pairs be dis¬ 
united, Ants, bees, and termites have a specific colony odor. Indi¬ 
viduals from strange colonies placed in the nest are attacked, but 
if ihcy are protected for a length of time sullicient to alloAV them 
to acquire the colony odor they are accepted. 

The existence of very large croAvds of aggressive sjAecics of animals, 
including instances among schools of fish, flocks of birds, and herds 
of mammals, makes it evident that their aggressive impulses must be 
inhibited, perhaps by croAvding, to enable them to form such large 
groups, It has been observed in the cichlicl fisli Aequidens latifrons, 
croAvded into small Avater holes as a result of the dry sca-son, that 
fighting increases Avith croAvding up to a certain point and then 
decreases (12). 

Specific attractions that lead to the formation and integrated be¬ 
havior of various social groups depend on sigual-resjDonse patterns, 
tlie jjrintiples of operation of Avhich have been revicAved by Tin¬ 
bergen (59) Avith emphasis on the more innate aspects. The term 
“social signal" is here used to refer to social cues regardless of the 
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relative importFince oC innate or conditioned contributions. Social 
signals and responses will be considered separately. 

Signals that function to bring animals of the same species to¬ 
gether use various sensory modalities, such as olfactory, auditory, 
visual, tactile, ^md thermal. The European minnow has been trained 
to distinguish over 15 different species of fish by odor (33), Blinded 
European minnows are attracted by water from which other minnows 
have been removed more than by ivater that had contained no min¬ 
nows (30). The female dog urinates Frequently when she is in heat, 
and lays down a series of odor trcails that converge upon her most 
frequent residence. Male dogs sliow a greater tendency to examine 
oestrous than nonoestrous female urine (8). The schooling of fish 
depends particularly on visual stimuli, and such schools tend to 
break up in the dark, Any small object moving alongside the 
aquarium attracts zebra fishes, but a large moving object repels 
them (13). The songs of the males of birds, frogs, and certain insects 
attract females of the species. Social responses to ^varnith are exempli¬ 
fied by the way in which baby chicks gather next to the artificial 
heat units of electric brooders, Usually, various Sensory modalities 
cooperate to produce a specific social group, for example, schooling 
of young catfishes {Am.eiiirm melas) normally depends on visual ahcl 
tactile stimuli as well as on water i^ibrations set up by tlm tail (9). 
The stimuli may be reacted to simultaneously or successively. 

Social signals of animals are not necessarily within the range of 
human sensory organs. Insect songs are often too high in pitch to 
be heard by the human ear (51). A variety of insects is known to see 
ultraviolet, and among some butterflies the females, but not the 
males, reflect ultraviolet (40). 

Social signals have various properties. They are sjjecific, and pres¬ 
ent evidence indicates that animals recognize not only species and 
sex, but in some instances individuals as ^vell, by means of distinc¬ 
tive odors, voices, or facial characteristics. In the European minnow, 
according to Gbz (33), blinded individuals could be trained to dis¬ 
tinguish individual minnows independently of age or sex, TJie 
innate specificity of social signals is not absolute, but varies about 
an optimum. Clucking, as by a broexly hen or a plionograph record 
of her voice, attracts recently hatched chicks. There is an optimum 
inten.sity, rate, and quality for clucking, all of which can be varied 
\rithin wide Jiinits and still be elective (21). The optimum stimulus 
is not necessarily the normal one. Oy.uer catchers show incubation 
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responses lo artificial eggSj and prefer nn egtr several times normal 
size to a normal egg (fiO). Social signals are complex, tlmt is, tliey 
call fie firokcii cloism into comliinattons of simpler stiiuuliis prop¬ 
erties. The red spot near the iip of the beak of the parent herring 
gull stimulates the young to peck at it and facilitates feeding. Ex¬ 
periments ivitJi models prove that not only the presence and color 
of the spot, but the degree of its contrast ivith the rest of the bill 
coloration modify the frequency ivith which the young peck at the 
beak of the parent. The red sjiot also helps direct the feeding 
responses, since models ivith the spot placed on the forehead instead 
of on the beak not only receive much feiver pecks, but many of these 
are difecced at the spot on the forehead (fil). Different aspects of 
social signals may snnnnate to enhance the response. The male gray¬ 
ling butterfly folloirs each passing female; the optimal stimulus 
situation is a dark female fliutering in the typical way of a biitLcrfly, 
as near to the male as possible. A wliite, sailing model of a "female" 
evokes relatively few responses by the male, and this model could he 
improved just as well by painting it dark as by presenting it in a 
fluttering motion (59). Social signals are frequently repetitive and 
rhythmic. A lost cluck regularly repeats its distress call hundreds of 
times until its mother responds; the chicking of a broody fowl is 
likewise repeated and rhythmic and serves to quiet and attract 
the cluck. 

The frequEjicy of giving signals may vary with factors of the 
physical environment. For example, the frequency of singing by 
crickets increases with temperature in a precise way that can he 
inathemadcally expressed (51). 

The nature of the response to social signals varies with the type 
of response and ^v^l:h the general external and internal situation, 

In general, it is probably true that animals respond to relations 
in social objects, ah/iough the matter has not been much investi¬ 
gated. Models of male sticklebacks ivitb a red back stimulate much 
fewer fighting responses by a male three-spined stickleback than do 
models with the red in the normal position on tlie belly. 

A response may serve as the signal for the next response in a re¬ 
action cJiain, as has been shown for the interaction of male and 
female sticklebacks in the various steps leading to the laying and 
fertilization of the eggs in the nest built and guarded Ijy the male. 
Secondary adjustments may facilitate reaction chains; among pigeons 
and chickens it is known that one sex nia^ compensate by increased 
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provocative behavior Cor relatively low sexual luotivatiou in the 
opposite sex. 

A response may be in tile nature of an increase or a decrease in a 
given behavior patteriij for example, the ducking of a hen not only 
inhibits the distress calls of her chicks, but frequently causes them 
to emit notes of very different character, ivhich have termed 
"pleasure notes." Many stimulus situations may result in the distress 
cal], for example cold, hunger, restraint, unfamiliar places, and 
visual or auditory absence of companions; but whatever situations 
favor distress calls also inhibit the characteristic pleasure notes. The 
converse is equally true (21). This sugge.sts the existence of neural 
systems that are balanced against each other. 

On the motor sidcj Darwin (22) loi7gago observed time hostile dogs 
display exactly the opposite motor patterns from friendly or sub¬ 
missive dogs. He described these differences in considerable detail 
and used this and other cases as illustrations of his "principle of 
antithesis," which he suggested was one of the general principles of 
emotional expression in both man and other animals. The aggressive 
and submissive behavior patterns of many vertebrates are now known 
to be similarly antithetical, Here again the existence of two neural 
systems balanced against one another is suggested, 

When an animal is placed in a social situation that is apparently 
conducive to the clevelojnnent of both fear and aggressiveness, ap- 
parently extraneous activities may result that may function in a 
tension-reducing capacity. 

Tinbergen (50) has pointed out that an innate social signal is not 
merely a device evoking one special motor response, but rather serves 
to lower the tliresJiold of one group of functionally related motor 
patterns. For example, the sight of a territorial intruder lowers the 
threshold for all Fighting behavior, including biting, threatening, 
chasing, and so on. The various motor patterns can be classified 
under various drives or subdrives resulting in a hierarchial organb 
zation. In turn, each motor pattern can be broken down into a 
hierarchy of physiological levels. 

Changing of the threshold of a social response may be due to 
exposure to the appropriate social signal, or simply to physiological 
changes with lapse of time, as in the reduction of sexual drive in old 
age with isolation from mates. Rats highly motivated in a sexual 
sense show wide stimulus generalization, and attempt to mate with a 
variety of unsuitable objects such as other males (7). With very high 
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motivation^ n specific sociiil-hcliavior pattern may take place in tUe 
absence ol' anything remotely rescinbling a social sigoah For example, 
it has long been kiioArn that l)roocly liens that have never had nor 
seen chicks T.rill chick. Raising at the threshold ol; response may he 
clue to specific fatigue* as in t/ie case of sexual satiation in ronstei'S- 

Repetition of social ceremonies in the sense of repeated exchange 
of positive social contacts and experiences is an important basis for 
social integration among animals (\H, The members of a social 
grou]3 become conditioned to one another and social exj^criences 
that apparently provide nintual .sati.sFaction.s, including sexual and 
])arent-yoimg relations, may function strongly to maintain the group. 
For example, a nesting [lair of black-crowned night herons practices 
a greeting ceremony in ivhich the long nuptial jiliunes of the crown 
are erected. Removal of these pinnies tends to dissociate the pair 
and tlie birds stand apart and may seek new mates. Mutual preening 
among birds, and licking or grooming among mammals is of rather 
general occurrence, particularly within the sex pair or family. Court¬ 
ship feeding is very common among birch. Mutual exchange of food 
and cliemical or tactile stimuli is widespread among the more socinl 
in.sects .such as termites, wasps, ants, and bees. 

Sociali/'ation of the young is a highly important basis for group 
integration. Doves and jiigeons reared by another species may, after 
they reach sexual maturity, associate with the species that reared them 
in preference to their own. Both innate and learned factors arc 
probably involved in species recognition. Noble and Curtis (47) 
have observed that certain species of cichlid lish that develop red 
breeding colors are attracted most by red early in life, whereas those 
that clevelop black breeding colors are attracted more by black early 
in life. Association with the parentsstrengtJiens an inherited tendency 
to siviin toivard moving discs of the same general color as the parents, 
since young reared in isolation are slow to respond. 

Many young vertebrates are more closely aggregated as juveniles 
than as adults, and such early aggregation may strengthen the social 
tendency. Jsolation of young catfishes, xebra fislicsj and young chicks 
greatly iveakcns their aggregating tendency. Certain species of locusts 
have a giegarioiis jiliase and a more solitary phase. The gregarious 
jjhase can he induced from the solitary phase by rearing the young 
under crowded conditions. The reverse is also true. 

Play is a widely known phenomenon among animals and birds, 
although it is diniciilt to define. Tlie play-figliting oC young cockerels, 
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the wrestling ot young bear cubs, the slides o£ otters, the races of 
lambs, and the general exploratory activities of young birds and 
mammals serve as illustrations. Play probably helps condition the 
young to cooperative, group-positive bchaviorj as C. R. Carpenter 
has suggested for monkeys. The various concepts of play have been 
reviewed by Beach (6). 

Leadership of one individual initiates or stimulates similar activi¬ 
ties by other individuals and often considerably enhances group 
cooperation (3, 18). The leader of group movements often acts as 
sentinel for the gi'oiip, as in blue geese and red deer. Goldfish learn 
to run a simple maze to a food reivard more quickly in the company 
of experienced individuals, and rats soon learn that the direction 
taken by an experienced leader means a food reward. The matter of 
leadership to food has been analyzed to a considerable extent in 
honeybees by Karl von Frisch (3). Bees go out from the hive and 
look for flowers with nectar and pollen from which diey make their 
honey stores. When a bee finds a good food sourccj it releases an odor 
from a special scent gland that attracts other bees in the vicinity. 
When it returns to the hive it informs other bees of food sources 
near the hive by a special round dance, while a waggle-tail dance 
means a greater distance to a food source. On a vertical comb if 
die waggle dance proceeds upwards, theiood source lies in die direc¬ 
tion of the sun, i£ the dancer proceeds to the right the food source 
is to be found to the right of the sun at the same angle by which the 
direction of the dancer deviates from the vertical, etc* 

The factors that make for leadership have not yet been much 
studied. Leadership may shift from one individual to another as in 
white pekin ducks, or it may reside more consistently with one 
individual as with female red deer. The role of experience has been 
indicated. The group leader may also be chief despot of the group, 
as among stallions and rhesus monkeys. Often a female leads, as in 
the case of sheep, where generally the oldest ewe is the leader. Amer¬ 
ican antelope in the Yellowstone Park area migrate south in the fall 
in bands that are usually led by does; about once in 20 cases a buck 
leads the ^^^ay (56). Leadership may grow out of family relations, 
Among many birds and mammals the young follow the parents about 
and develop a strong attachment to the parent, which is based on 
the food, warmthj and other types of security secured h’om the parent 
as well as on innate factors, Another source of leadership is the wide¬ 
spread tendency of animals to do the same thing at the same time. 
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n phenomenon soinctimcs clesij;n:uefl as tomaf^rious behavior. Exam- 
jdIes of behavior thai has been shown Lo be contaLiions in birds or 
mammals lucUidc rnnnin[v, siviinnunf’', IjaLhing, feeding, preening, 
vesting, homing, fear, preclaLion, certain vorali/ations, and pair for¬ 
mation [cf. Collias (18)]. 

Social Behavior and Population Density 

Population problems include establishment, growth, maintenance, 
spread, and limitation of numbers of individuals in relation to the 
capacity of the habitat. Social behavior [days an important [)art in 
each of tliese aspects of popidatlon regulation. Conversely, ciianges 
in population density may exert important inlluenccs on social inte¬ 
gration (3, 17, 18). 

Establishment and maintenance of a species in new localities is 
often facilitated by social habits. The geometric rate of increase of 
populations in itself facilitates establishment once a local population 
has attained some numbers. Some of the haniifiil effects of very .small 
anmbers, including distorted aex ratios, dclctericms inbreeding, and 
inadequate control of the hiotic and physical environment, were dc- 
scribed in the preceding vSection, From lH7ii to 103!) the number of 
breeding colonies of tlie fulmar petrel in the British lsle>s increased 
from 2 to 208. Small colonies of fulmars were frequently present 
during the breeding season in various localities from one to five years 
before breedings and after breeding l^egan tlierc Avas .some evidence 
that fewer eggs or young ivere produced per breeding pair iji very 
small colonics than in the larger ones (28). 

Social mechanisms may hcljD to regulate age and sex ratios. As a 
population grows, the proportion of young in the poindatlon tends 
to decrease. Among Hour beetles {Triholium) the rate of cannibalism 
of the eggs by larvae and adults increases i^-ith [)opulation density 
(3), Among termites the presence of mature males, females, or soldiers, 
respectively, inhibits die development of tlic saine caste from un- 
diflerentiated nymphs, ivhich tlien remain as ivorkers. Apparently, 
special inhibitory substances in the exudates of eacli caste are eaten 
by the nymphs. This provides a mechanism whereby the pioportion 
of castes could he automatically controlled, and there is some evidence 
that the ratio of soldiers to workers tends to a constant figure, re¬ 
gardless of the proportions at the start [cf. Emerson (3)]. 

Mnnv regulatory factors lielp limit a population- These have been 
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summarized by Thomas Park (3). When the various external factors 
are made favorable, it has been demonstrated that limitation of popu¬ 
lation density to a fluctuating equilibrium may still occur because of 
intrinsic social [actors. These operate by causing mortality directly, 
by restriction o[ reproduction, and by forcing emigration. Normally, 
however, social factors operate in conjunction with environmental 
factors, such as food shortage, predation, or disease. 

Cannibalism of eggs and young by older individuals is very -wide¬ 
spread in the animal kingdom, and has been demonstrated to limit 
population groivtli in flour beetles (3), guppies in large aquaria (13), 
and black bass in rearing ponds. Laboratory populations of the vole, 
Microlus agrestisj show an excessive mortality component between 
conception and weaning, in good part due to resorption of fetuses 
or killing of the young. Habitual litter eating is a phenomenon well 
knoivn to stock breeders. Among the termites cannibalism increases 
if nitrogenous food is deficient and presumably helps to restrict 
colony size in relation to the food supply. 

The most remarkable case known of social control of population 
density is probably drone elimination by honeybees. This elimination 
usually occurs in the fall ^vhen the food source diminishes. Workers 
herd the drones into corners of the hive and cut them off from the 
food supply: ultimately the -^veakenecl drones are dragged a-ivay and 
left to die outside die hive entrance. 

Social behavior may limit high population density by restricting 
reproduction. In very crowded flour beetle populations fecundity 
is reduced, mainly through conditioning effects of the beetles on their 
Hour medium. 

Increased emigration at high population densities may be caused 
by social factors. Larvae of the granary beetle, Rhizopertha doviimca, 
burrow into grains of wheat in which they feed and pupate, A larva 
that enters an occupied hole is repulsed by an attack that may be fatal 
unless one larva emigrates to another ivlieat grain. This is remi¬ 
niscent of the territorial relations of many vertebrates, \vhich force 
many individuals into suboptimal habitats at times of high popula¬ 
tion density. The compressibility of territories varies greatly with 
food supply, abundance of nest sites, and with different species, but 
in many cases territorialism probably helps to stabilize population 
density. In crowded colonies of the common tern, desertion of nests, 
fighting, and mortality from fighting is said to increase ■with dimin¬ 
ishing size of territories (48). A typical beaver colony consists of an 
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inclivicliial fnmily. Yearlin|>s fire loleratcd, but L^\^^Jycar olds are 
attacked and driven [rom tlic colony in tlie spring just iKdorc ilie 
young arc born (11). Tlie isrvanning oE honeybees is an example oE a 
highly specialized inechrUiisiii for prcvciiLing local ovcrcroivdiiig by 
division of die old colony, and leads to the spread of the species into 
new territory. As the muse bees increase in nnniher, they secrete a 
superabundance of lirood food and construct queen cells from which 
ne^v cpieens emerge. When a queen emerges from the hive ivitii the 
swarm she emits a special odor that causes the sivarm to cluster about 
her. Scouts are said to leave the .sivarm and look for a nmv place [or 
the colony to .settle. Swarming can be delayed or prevented by re- 
diicing the number of the bees, or by removing the queen cells. 

Population density exerts a reciprocal inlluence on social organiza¬ 
tion. Increase in pojjulation density of \vild turkeys is jiarallclcd by 
increase in the average si/e of flocks. In lotv-density populations of 
valley quail social barriers are more rigid and newcomers are not 
readily admitted. Po.ssibly tliis heljis facilitate survival in the species 
as a ’whole by permitting a closer organization Avithin covies, In 
/locks of domestic fowl ivitli a continually shifting memherslui). dicre 
is more striEej and the average individual gets less to eat and docs not 
inaiiilain body weight very ^velb as compared ivith individuals in a 
flock with a more stable membership. 


Physiological Aspects of Social Adjustments 

The physiological basis of social adjustment is best known for 
verteln'ate animals, and particularly for reproductive mechanisms. 
Endocrine and neural mechanisms of reproductive heiiavior have 
been reviewed in detail elsewhere [Chapter 5; also, 7, 20]. Tlie 
following brief summary is designed only to ilhrstrate certain major 
principles of physiological control of social mechanisms. Such prin¬ 
ciples serve to integrate a great many facts in studies of social be- 
liavior. Eor example, kiio^vledge of the action of sex /lonnones sys¬ 
tematizes much tiiat is known about reproductive behavior. 

Hormones and reproductive behavior 

Seasonal adjustment of the breeding season depends on 1)oth 
ecological and physiological factors. In general, the breeding season 
Cor each animal is so adjusted that the young are produced at the 
time of year most favorable for tJieir grounh and survival. Eor many 
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Fig. 1. Chart lllu-slrating Control of ScasQiml Hrccdiiig DcliAvior in Bing-ncckccl 
Pheasants (see text), After Greeley (B-l), ColDas (20). aiul Taber (5H). 
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birds ^iicl maninaals o[ tlie norLliern henusphere that breed in the 
spring- and summer it has been demonstrated that incroasc in day- 
length is die important factor stimulating gonad development, and 
variations in other factors exert only a modifying or inhibiting influ¬ 
ence. For example, ring-necked [)heasaius subjected to artincinlly 
increased day-length have bred in midivinter. Eventually, the bil■d^s 
cease to respond despite continued exposure to increased day-length. 

The relationship of the breeding cycle in ring-jiecked pheasants 
exposed to the natural increase in day-length is illustrated by Eig, 1. 
Increase in day-lengtii acts at least in jiart througji tJie pituitary 
gland. For the curves of testis weiglit and pituitary potency, F. 
Greeley (34) each montli examined 12 game-farm cocks reared in 
large outdoor pens. The gonad-stimulating powers of the anterior 
pituitary were assayed by noting tlic groAvtli-promoting circct on the 
testis "when an extract ivas injected into cliicks of the domestic fowl. 
Crowing signalizes the cstaljlishnicnt of territories. The mmiber of 
Growings by unconfined pheasants was counted from one spot in 
a marsh during tlie breeding season and are graphed in Fig. I, using 
only data from days mih favorable ^veather conditions for crowing. 
TJ*e tcmjjorary drop in the center of the curve is j)i-obably due to the 
dispersal of some males from the locality coincident with territorial 
establishment by other males. As in domestic cocks it probably takes 
more male hornioiie to stimulate copulation tlian to stimulate crow¬ 
ing and male display; this helps account for the relative lag in onset 
of copulations as compared with crowing and display, 

The rapid and large change in behavior indirectly induced by the 
relatively slo^v and small increase in day-length is noteworthy as 
iJliistratiJig t/ie principle of adaptive amplification, which is one 
characteristic of living organisms. Tliis contrasts with unfavorable 
environmental HiictuationSi the elTects of which are customavily 
damped by the adaptations of living things. 

Reproductive behavior within the breeding season can be divided 
into sexual and parental pJiases, controlled respectively in birds l^y 
at least two types of secretions from the anterior pituitary, gonad- 
stimulating hormone, and prolactin. In addition to stimulating par¬ 
ental behavior in hens that have been laying eggs, prolactin has a 
strong inhibitory influence on the ovaries and causes egg laying to 
cease. Figure 2 illustrates the record of one individual domestic hen 
during a change from sexual to parental phase and back to the sexual 
phase. Copulations were observed during standard time-limited Ob- 
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servFition periods and are indicated by long vertical lines on the 
graph. Siiort vertical lines indicate observation periods when the 
hen did not copulate. Female hormone, but not male hormone, 
stimulates copulation by ovaviectomized hens. When a hen becomes 
broody, she inenhates persistently, ceases to lay eggs, clucks, and cares 
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Fig. 2. Records foe One Indivldiinl Ken lUustrnCmg the Inverse Relationship 
Detween Sexual and Parental Phases oC Endocrine Control o£ Rcprodiictlrc Behavior 
(see text)' 


for and defends chicks. The graph of broodiness in Fig. 2 refers 
specifically to clucking, i^hich is a good indicator of broodiness. The 
inverse relationship between the sexual and parental phases of the 
reproductive cycle is clearly evident. Each phase is governed by a 
complex interplay between social and endocrine factors (20). 

The nervous system and social behavior 

The neural basis of social integration is a tremendously complex 
problem that is far from being solved at the present time. A little 
progress has been made in the anatomical localization of the neural 
basis for certain social behavior patterns; much more needs to be 
learned, in a dynamic sense about the neural mechanisms of social 
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colUrof. These mechnnisiiis may operate not only over anatojiikally 
set ner\c patlnvays that cxcilc or inhibit other nerve patlnvays, but 
they may also involve masses oC excitation and inhil)itioii more 
directly mediated by intercellular electric currents (31), In either 
case it is ol: huidamental interest that in both the anatomical and 
physiological sense, neural niechanisms, like behavior mechanisms, 
are organized into pi'ogressively more inclusive levels of organization- 

Various cerebral operationsj particvdarly in birds and niainnials, 
have indicated that the social beliavior meclianisjns timt arc directly 
concerned with integration of an individual into its social environ¬ 
ment are probably organized in the cerebral hemispheres. For cxaiu- 
pJe, the frcquciicy of mating beliavior in male rats can Ijc flccacasctl 
by lesions of the cerebral cortex, and In'ceding behavior in jjigcoirs 
is abolished by removal of the iijiper part of the corpus siriaium. 
Specific patterns of sensory stininJation produce .sj)eci/ic and repeat- 
aide electrical patterns in the sensory areas of the cerebral cortex. 
A rhesus nioiikcy with its temporal lobes removed shoAvs cliMIcidties 
of social comprehension and seems "psychically blind/' alilunigit dis¬ 
crimination tests indicate that tlie elementary visual abilities are 
intact. For example, such a monkey, after being attacked and liitteii 
by a normal animal, may approach the latter again and again in an 
attempt to examine it. Another function of the cerebral cortex is the 
inhibition and direclion of aggressive and antisocial iini^iilses; the 
excessive and nncoiitrollcd aggressiveness of decerebrated cats has 
often been cited, 

TJie basic motor patterns of aggressiveness and fear Ireliavior are 
organized in the hypothalamus in cats, as indicated l)y the results of 
dcccrehration and by precisely localized electrical stimulation. The 
fiypotJin|ai?ius probtiidy hcJjM to integrate somatic motor and auto¬ 
nomic impulses* Some of the anatomical pathivays integrating cere¬ 
bral and hypothalamic activity have been described by Papez (49) 
in relation to a proposed iheory of the mechanism of emotion. 

The autonomic accompanimems of social behavior are conveni¬ 
ently and delicately demonstrated by certain fisJi. The darkening 
of an aggressive lish is mediated by cholinergic nerve fibers, and the 
paling' of a frightened fish by adrenergic libers {Parker fiO, 1948). 
One can ivatch a territorial cichlid gradually turn pale as it sivinis 
out of its territory and again giadually darken Avhen it returns. 
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Social Behavior and Evolution 

Trends in social evolution of animals 

In this section some of the major problems and trends in social 
evolution will be mentioned. For more details, the reader is referred 
to reviews by Alice (1, 2, 3), Coilias (17, 18), and Emerson (3). 

The origin of multicellular organisms is a problem in social evolu¬ 
tion. One-celled organisms are known to cooperate in a number of 
ways which have been summarized by Allee, A variety of colony 
types have evolved in protozoa, some of which illustrate lioiv 
metazoan organisms might have arisen. Interdependence between 
cells increases as one ascends the phylogenetic scale from more primi¬ 
tive to more complex metazoans, as indicated by a parallel decrease 
in regenerative capacity after injury. In such primitive multicellular 
types as sponges, cells can be separated mechanically and reconstitute 
multicellular organisms if enough of the cells come together, 

The evolution of sex is a complex problem v\rith many ramiFica- 
tions. Its importance is indicated by its universal occurrence, The 
essential feature of sex is the coming together and exchanging of 
character factors of two parents in the making of a new individual, 
and as such, sex has recently been demonstrated in viruses and 
bacteria (23). Sex has long been known to occur in all animal 
phyla. The presence of multiple mating types in Parameemm may 
indicate a trial-and-error period in evolution before the standard 
number of two sexes became stabilized, The evolution of separate 
male and female individuals is associated with motility. For example 
most plants and sessile animals are hermaphroditic, wherens most 
motile animals have the sexes in separate individuals. Sex is quite 
labile in some of the lower animals and the same individual may be 
first one sex and then another; such consecutive sexuality has been 
reported for certain species among ecliinodenus, molluscs, annelids, 
crustaceans, lampreys, and sea perch. The change from femaleness 
to maleness is likely to occur when individuals are crowded and 
there is a food shortage, In view of the lability of sex in more primi¬ 
tive vertebrates it is not surprising that many of the higher verte¬ 
brates show a considerable degree of ambisexuality in behavior, 
Parthenogenesis occurs in many groups of invertebrates and functions 
to make possible rapid multiplication under favorable conditions by 
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eliminating tlie problems involved in the meeting oC two individuals 
for sexual reproduction, 

PredaLor-prey relations, cannibalism, and aggressive-submissive 
behavior all have essentially similar motor jiattcnis. The widespread 
occurrence of cannibalism in the invertebrates and lo^ver vertebrates 
suggests that aggressivc’submissive behavior may liave had its incep¬ 
tion in the predator-prey relations that arose ' coinciclently with 
animal motility and animal nutrition, and ivas subsequently applied 
to competition for territories and mates. Fighting between males for 
females and incipient territoriality have been observed in the lake 
lamprey, which is near the bottom of the vertebrate evolutionary 
scale. Aggressive competition for mates is absent or poorly developed 
where the chances of fertilization by a given male seem relatively 
small, for example, in school-breeding fish that scatter their eggs 
widely. Aggressive competition for mates is well developed in lish 
ivliose mating habits permit a high degree of selective fcrtili/ation 
by one male, for example, in many freshwater fishes that are vivi¬ 
parous or that have external fertilization of grouped eggs. The evolu¬ 
tion of adhesive eggs grouped in nests ivas probably facilitated in the 
remote ancestors of vertebrates by adoption of a freshwater habitat, 
since streams ivould tend continually to wash floating or nonadbesive 
eggs out to sea. The evolution of terrestrial life led to internal 
fertilization, which in turn favored aggressive competition for mates, 
as seen in many lizards, birds, and most mammals. Threat is often 
used in place of direct fighting, and aggressive color displays are best 
developed among small diurnal species such as freshwater fishes, 
lizards, and birds, whereas nocturnal species rely more on auditory 
and olfactory signals, as do alligators and many mammals, 

Defense of the nest and iW vicijiity may have originated in relation 
to egg masses as competition for a food supply as suggested by Smith 
(57). He observed that a primitive salamander, the hellbender, in 
addition to eating some of the eggs, would aggressively defend its 
large egg mass from other hellbenders. Smith believed that only a 
few of the eggs were needed to satisfy the Jnmger of tlie guardian. 
In general, territorial defense is best developed among vertebrates 
with nests and eggs like certain lish, lizards, and birds, and is often 
extended to include defense of the young. Most mammals are vivipar¬ 
ous, and often have extensive overlapping between their home ranges. 

Viviparity occurs in a number of species of lizards and is associated 
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with a relatively cold habitat compared with that o£ oviparous lizards 
(62). Such unfavorable environmental conditions as cold sometimes 
result in retention of the eggs, which may then hatch in the uterus 
of the mother. Similar conditions may have been responsible for the 
evolution of the viviparous trait in mammals. It is of interest in this 
connection that the great adaptive radiation of the placental mam¬ 
mals began with tlie cool Paleocene epoch which followed the 
Mesozoic, or "Age of Reptiles." In birds the necessity for lightness 
in flight has apparently precluded the evolution of viviparity. 

Many factors have influenced the evolution of family size and 
duration. Excessive mortality □£ the young is associated with the 
production of large numbers of young that receive little or no 
parental care, including most of the lower invertebrates, school¬ 
breeding fisbesj and amphibians, As compared with most lower verte¬ 
brates, birds and mamrnals produce much fewer young, and these 
young receive much more parental care and protection. Within the 
various taxonomic groups of mammals the general evolutionary trend 
totvard increased size is accompanied by an increase in the time 
required for the young to mature (42), This trend reaches its climax 
in the higher primates, where evolution seems to have favored a 
prolonged period of imniatunty, apparently in association with in¬ 
creased opportunities for education. Increase in size of die group 
results when the young continue to remain with the parents after a 
new generation is born, as in a beaver colony and among some of 
the primates. 

The stages in evolution of parental care among insects as outlined 
by W. M. Wheeler sho^v many similarities to that described above tor 
vertebrates: (a) the female merely lays eggs in a place favorable for 
the development of the young; (b) she provides a protective covering 
for the eggs; (c) she remains with the eggs and young larvae and 
protects them; (d) she feeds the young; and (^) the young cooperate 
with the mother in rearing subsequent broods, leading to increased 
size of the group, 

Very large groups have often evolved among animals, and some- 
tJiing is known of the conditions under ivhich they have evolved. 
An abundant food supply is needed and makes it necessary for very 
large groups often to be on the move as in large migrating flocks of 
birds, the nomadic legions of army ants, and migrating .swarms of 
locusts and lemmings; or else to scatter out very ^videLy when feeding, 
as in the case of large breeding colonies of seabirds or of large crow 
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roosis. Vcf>eLariixii riniinnls j^ciicrally I'orm larger iig|iregatioTis tliaii 
do piedators; the large Jierds ol' hisfin and of various antelo[]es in 
rich grassland are examples. The lumting, pastoral, and agrirultiiral 
stages of human history made jiossiblc jirogresshx-ly larger jHijuiIation 
concentrations. The same three stages occur in tlic phylogenetic 
history of ants, and it is generally the vegetarian antSj particularly 
those that cultivate fungi for their food that have the largest colonics. 
The primitive ants are airnivoroiis, and, xvith the exception of the 
army ants, generally have small colonics 

According to Montagu (43) the small uoctuval lemurs live cither in 
pairs or in single families, x^'hile the larger diurlial lemurs tend to 
live in small groups that contain the meinhers of at least one other 
family. Montagu suggests that increase in body size may liave been 
a potent factor in releasing the early primates trom their nocturnal 
or crepuscular habits by enabling them to hold tlicir owmt against 
most aggressors, and that diurnal life favored more extended social 
relations. 

Increased tolerance svithin small, well organized groujxs of birds 
and uiamnials probably makes it jxossible for them to compete znore 
efEectively a.s aggressive units (17), The size and stalxility of groups 
organized into a dominance iiierarcliy in birds and mammals is much 
greater tlian in fishesj and depend on such things as greater capacity 
for recognizing and reineznbering other individuals, Tize [onmtion 
of large compaimd groups that [unction as uniLs for intraspecifit: 
attack or defense is common in man, but seems to be micomnion in 
nonhuman animals. Honeybees sometimes take honey from other 
colonies, jrarticuhrly ivheu there is a scarcity of nectar in the fields, 
and, according to Cale (15). when robbing occurs between tiro 
apiaries that arc some distance apart, every colony in the robbing 
ajjiary may participate in the desti-uction of the colonics being 
robbed. 

No completely asocial animal has been described. Alice (1, 2, 3) 
has given many illustrations that indicate that some degree of aggre¬ 
gation is associated ivith beneficial effects [or the aggregated indi¬ 
viduals among many primitive types of animals not ordinarily 
considered as social animals. Such instances of primitive mutualism 
liave been demonstrated in all major groups of the animal kingdojn, 
and Alice siigge.sts that the more advanced or sjxecialized types of 
social evolution arose from a basic tendency to sociality present in 
all animals. Sucit major social advances ns multiccllnlarity, parental 
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Gfire, viviparity, gregarionsness, and extensive overlap o£ generations 
have evolved independently, many times, and in different taxonomic 
groups, Degenerative social specialization also occurs, as is evident 
from the parasitic cowbirds ivhich have lost the nest-buiiding and 
territorial instincts, or as in the case of certain slave-making ants 
which starve in an abundance of food if their slaves be taken from 
them. 

Social life and the mechanisms of evolution 

Evolution of nonhiiman animals depends on genetic variations, 
some degree of isolation, and natural selection. The interrelations 
between these principles of evolution and social life will be illus¬ 
trated by a few selected examples, A great wealth of examples with 
emphasis on the ecological aspects of evolution has been suirnnarized 
by Emerson (3), 

To be of continuing significance in social evolution of nonhuman 
animals differences in adaptive reactions must basically be genetiCj 
since animal traditions characteristically differ from human traditions 
in not being accumulative. Among domestic animals a genetic basis 
for social differences is well known, for example, variation in litter 
size in different families of guinea pigs. Various breeds of domestic 
fowl are known to differ in aggressiveness, copulatovy frequency, rate 
of egg-laying, and broodiness. 

Divergence of local populations in social characteristics may take 
place with local inbreeding, even before the establishment of the 
complete reproductive isolation that results in new species. Differ¬ 
ences in songs of subspecies of certain song birds and crickets are 
known. Differences in social habits themselves may influence the 
amount of local inbreeding. Tlie greater permanence op the sex pair 
and of the family in geese favors local inbreeding more than do the 
loose pairs of ducks, and the formation of local races or subspecies 
is much more common in geese than in ducks (41). 

Reproductive isolation of related species may be maintained by 
various social mechanisms* For example, closely related species may 
be interfertile but interbreed only rarely in nature because of dis¬ 
tinctive vocalizations, colors, or displays. The eastern and western 
species of meadowlark are almost identical in appearance but have 
very diJTerent songs; hybrids have been produced in die laboratory, 
but occur rarely, if at all, in the field. The mallard (Anas platyrhyn- 
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elms) and the black duck {Aims rubrlpes), which occasionally produce 
fertile hybrids in nature, have practically identical voices, hut dis¬ 
tinctive flight patterns. In addition, the male of the mallard has a 
very distinctive plumage which is associated witli a sj)ccial courtship 
display. 

Evidence of a fairly direct sort Cor natural selection in relation 
to a social trait has been presented by Luck (39) for family size in 
certain birds. Mortality rate of the young rises in the starling and 
in the alpine s^vift as soon as brood si/.e exceeds the coimnonest size 
found in nature^ The number of young produced starts to fall off 
with abnormally large broods, and this limits the si/e of the family 
in an evoliuiouary sense. Details of the mechanism seem to be that in 
large broods as compared with small broods the nestlings get less 
food per bird, ^veigh less on the average, suffer greater nest mortality, 
as in the s^vift, or else leave the nest in such [loor condition tliat they 
suffer greater mortality during the first tu'o months after leaving the 
nest, as in the starling. 

As pointed out by Darwin the adaptive evolution of sterile castes 
among the social insects can be explained by the assumption that 
natural selection lias operated not on separate individuals but on the 
colony as a ivhole. Worker honeybees, like the soldiers of ants and 
termites, are often killed in defense of their colony; sucli behavior 
benefits only the group and not the individuals that die. Emerson 
has reviewed many other examples where natural selection has appar¬ 
ently operated on the group rather than on the Individual, including 
the evolution of mammary glands in mammals, and of dilferent life 
forms in the complex life cycles of various parasites, sucli as malarial 
proCozoans, flukes, and tapeworms. AchiU may-flics Imvc vestigial 
moiithparts, eat nothing, and serve only the social fiinctioJi of re¬ 
production. ^ 

The normal existence of an individual animal depends not only 
oil the jn'oper integration of its component cells, tissues, organs, and 
organ systems, but also upon the proper functioning of that indi¬ 
vidual as a unit in a social system. The competition between in¬ 
dividuals is often with respect to degree of social adjustment. The 
normal existence of social gioups in turn depends on their proper 
finictioriing as units within ecological systems of a higher order. 
This viewpoint has been elaborated elseivhere (17). The hieiarchial 
pattern of organization of living things indicates that natural selec' 
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tion must be operating at all levels to produce harmonious adjust- 
ments within tlie entire community, or indeed the whole biosphere- 

The best conditions For social evolution are the same as Eqv 
evolution in general, and these are mucb the same as the general 
conditions that have proved best For continued progress in livestock 
breeding: Che establishment of many different inbred lines to fix, 
or at least multiply, various genotypes, selection between these dif¬ 
ferent strains, followed by crossbreeding of the favored types to 
restore variability and thereby provide a basis for further progress. 
The whole process is then repeated indeffnitely (64, 65, 67), The 
method depends particularly on the maintenance of a gi'Cat variety 
of more or less homogeneous populations without undue weight 
being placed on any one type at the expense of all the others. 

The breeding structure of many natural populations provides likely 
parallels to the conditions of this theory (66). Animal species in 
nature are generally distributed in many partially isolated popula¬ 
tions ivhose effective breeding densities are usually much smaller 
than indicated by the actual numbers of animals present. 

Social behavior exerts a reciprocal influence on evolutionary 
mechanisms, because social behavior plays an important role in regu¬ 
lating the breeding structure of natural populations. The nonrandom 
distribution of animals in nature is regulated largely by their social 
habits. Habitat selection, traditional locality fixation, local aggrega¬ 
tion, parthenogenesis, restriction of reproduction to certain indi¬ 
viduals, family life, dispersal to peripheral habitats, and restriction 
of population density by intraspecific mechanisms all tend to favor 
the establishment of local genetic types within the species, and all 
depend to an important extent on social behavior. Factors tending 
to reduce genetic variability are balanced against sex, which is the 
prime soiSree of variability among living organisms and essentially 
a social phenomenon, 
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The longer I study niJiTij the more iiUcrested 1 become in Hpes and 
monkeys, because human physique, temperament, and behavior arc 
rooted in the lower primates —Hooton 

I'he monkeys, and even more obviously the ^reat apes, arc ijicom- 
pEUably more like man socially than is any other existing creature,. , . 
Strategically important lines of sociul)iologkal research, -. . although im¬ 
practicable for one reason or another ^vitli human subjects, are cmineiuly 
Ceasilile with chimpanzee, other anthropoid ape, or monkey .—Robert jU. 
Yerhes and Ada TV, Yerhes 

A ccording to morphological criteria the order of primates includes 
inan, along with the anthropoid apes, Old and New World 
monkeys, tf'trskrs, ajjd lemim. A pjrj'choJogijt, dcpeiading mriinl}' f?n 
behavioral criteria, might have arranged things difEerendy; lie proli- 
ably would have put man into a class or phylum all to himself. He 
might have decided, also, that some of the carnivores aud cetaceans, 
perhaps even some of the birds, resembled man more closely, psycho¬ 
logically, than do the tarsiers and some of die lennus. lint we sliall 
not here try to reform taxonomic classification, Vov obvious, practical 
reasons, however, this chapter will be restricted largely to tlie non- 
luuTian primates. Oiir interests and approacJi, oiir interjnctationSj 
and even our terminology ivill be colored by knowledge of human 
society, but the factual discussion ivill center on die monkeys and apes. 

Values, Aims, and Methods 
Social stimuli and objects 

What is social behavior, and how is it to be distingiiislicd from 
asocial or nonsocial beliavior? We usually designate as social those 
activities that are elicited by other members of the same species and 

d23 
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that have some efEect on other individuals. Behavior is an interaction; 
stimulus and response aspects imply each other, and both enter into 
the definition. We might, in like manner, speak oE "visual" or 
"olfactory" behavior as being stimulated by, and directed toward, 
objects with visual or olfactory characteristics. There would then be 
partial overlap between social psychology and the psychology of 
\'ision, of motivation, of learning; some learning, some drives, and 
some visual activities are elicited by and are aimed at social objects, 
whereas others, involving the same sense organs and the same kind 
of central processes, have no social reference. 

Occasionally the train of events is more devious. The initiating 
source of stimulation and the acted-upon object may be different. 
In social interactions particularly we sometimes find that the overt 
response is not directed at the object that provided the precipitating 
stimulus, but rather at some other feature of the environment. Among 
chimpanzees, for instance, the anger aroused by one cageinate may 
find its outlet in attack on a second cagemate, on the human observer, 
or even in self-mortification. 

Social stimuli and objects have certain characteristics or properties 
that distinguish them in degree, if not in kind, from those of the 
inanimate world. What follows will make tliis statement more 
explicit. 

1 . The social environment is relatively more varidble and unpredictable. 
Given a push, a stone moves, or does not move according to laws^that 
are known.^ The same push applied to a social object, on the other 
hand, may have consequences ranging from flight—a gross exaggera¬ 
tion of the reaction of the billiard ball—to a vicious attack. The effects 
of manipulating the social environment are less foreseeable; they 
change from time to time and with different partners. 

3 . Even when only two individuals are involved, determinants of the 
interaction are complex and often subtle. How each leacts to the other 
depends not only on what is done, but also on how it is done, The 
phrase, "it's not what you say, but how you say it," applies to the 
nonverbalized behavior of chimpanzees as well as to human inter¬ 
changes. The whole past history of each participant, the "condition¬ 
ings" that each has undergone, and the generalization or identification 
resulting from similarities between the present and past situations, 

1 Certainly the hoivlin^ niQnkey "knows" the law □£ gravity, even though he cannot 
articulate it verbally or in a precise inathcmatical equation. "I would be sitting quietly 
observing the animals as they were in the trees above me. Either seen or unseeiij an 
individual u'oiUd slowly approach to a place directly above me or sis near-by as possible, 
and then ivould release excrement, either urine or fecsil matter or both, When the act 
was coniplcicd, the individual Would Usually quickly withdraw.'' (2^ p. 27). 
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enter ns critical factors. This is true also of lliicmatin^ physiological 
conditions: current mood, attitude, and level of fatigue and irrita¬ 
bility, as determined by immediately preceding circiunstanres; phase 
of the sex cycle; general state of health; and contextual background 
of concurreiu social and jihysical stimulation. As the number of par¬ 
ticipants in the situation increases to three, four, five, or more, the 
complexity of the interrelated determinants becomes very great indeed. 

3 . It is clear that occurrence of certain behavior patterns is dependent 
on the social environment. Two of diese, at least, subserve functions 
that are vital for preservation of the species; mating and care of the 
young. Others, perhaps equally indispensable for the individual and 
the species, include a variety of activities that may be labeled "mutual 
aid/' for example cooperative problem solving, conccried defense or 
attack in respect to a common enemy, care of the sickj wounded, or 
aged, mutual grooming, and so on. Interindividiial conflict, such as 
competition, rivalry, bluffing, anti fighting, likewise presupposes the 
social environment. 

4 . Introspection, as well as observation of man and animals "from out¬ 
side," reveals that social stimuli and objects are usually involved in 
emoLion, We may be afraid of high places and loud noises, but most 
of our fears are of people and of what they may do; most of our ^vords 
denoting strong feelings imply social factors: love, hate, anger, jealousy, 
envy, resentment, pity, and so on. When we study social behavior, 
therefore, we become intimately concerned with the emotions; when 
we investigate emotions, we find them primarily in a social setting, 

5 . The preceding point may be repeated, substituting "communication” 
for "emotion." The precise role of communication in the clevelopinent 
of language and other forms of symbolism is abstruse in the extreme. 
But that there have been interactive relationships between the growth 
of communicative functions and of the symbolic processes that mediate 
thought, seems highly probable. In attempting to analyze and to trace 
the origins of human reasoning, therefore, we are again involved in a 
phylogenetic study of social behavior. 

Althougli, as we have seen* social stimuli and objects have definite 
characteristics that distinguish them from those of the inanimate and 
vegetal environment, they retain all characteristics of the latter. Social 
psychology emphasizes what is peculiar to the social situation, but it 
is not necessarily au incomplete psychology. All aspects of behavioral 
adjustment—the cognitive as well as tlie motivational and emo¬ 
tional—appear in the social situation. Discrimination and generaliza¬ 
tion, reflexes and automatisms, learning, insight, and problem solving 
generally, are as much a part of interaction with other individuals 
as with forces and objects of the physical world. 
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Phylogenetic significance of primate social behavior 

The study of social behavior in primates has unique importance 
for the field of comparative psychology, and especially for an under¬ 
standing of the psychological status of man in the phylogenetic scale. 
In respect to behavior, a survey of the animal kingdom reveals diEer- 
ences mainly in degree (30). The later evolutionary stages show more 
(sometimes less) of the same kind of thing as may be seen in earlier 
stages. Thresholds become louver, more sensory inlets are providedg 
the ratio of individually acquired to innately determined behavior 
increases, the number of elements contributing to response-deter¬ 
mination becomes larger, the speed, of reaction and the role oE 
learning may increase. Even comparisons of those major groupings 
called phyla, manifest only such quantitative differences. The under¬ 
lying structures may vary radically and details of the movements 
may differ conspicuoiislyg but the resultant behaviors are often quite 
similar. Nature has found many ways of skinning the cat.^ 

It may be that future research, with more refilled methods of 
measurement and analysis, will reveal qualitative changes, behavioral 
"emergents" at various points along the phylogenetic scale. The evi¬ 
dence presently available, hoivever, does not seriously challenge the 
view proposed above; that with one notable exception the phylo¬ 
genetic course of behavioral development has been gradual; that it 
has been a continuous affair, proceeding by quantitative rather than 
qualitative changes.. The one exception is that which marks die 
transition from the highest nonhuman primates to man (that isj 
"modern man"). At this point a neiv "dimension" or mode of de- 
velopment emerges: culture or "social heredity." The processes of 
,p!iylogenetic and ontogenetic development are now supplemented 
by the transmission of cumulative individual experience. Evolution 
(cumulative imuation and selection) produces new patterns of in¬ 
herited sti'uctnres and capacities. Ontogeny (growth and experience), 
building, on these innate potentialities, provides for individual de¬ 
velopment in which each new situation and response is integrated 
with and is a function of earlier events in the life history, Social 
heredity, building on both phylogeny and ontogeny, is mediated by 

2 This iirgumcnt obviously hinges on the "level of description'' Employed. In gross 
Iclcologiciil terms, all behavior may be subsumed under a few rubrics^ ivbcreas in terms 
of individufi,! imisciilar contrtictions almost every bit of behavior is difTcrent from any 
other. We arc liore trying to irniintain a ruiddie position in ivhicli the terms used cot' 
respond to the units with which psychology typically deals. 
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coiiiniiinication as wcW ns by material (buiUlinjrs, roads, engines) and 
iimiiaterial (kno’ivledgc o[ Facts and methods) aanctions; it provides 
each new generation ivith a changed—usually a richer and more 
complex—environment, with wdiich members oF the later geiicratioji 
may, can, and must interact. 

It is in the interindividiial relations among the higher primatesj 
tlicreFore, that we may expect to find either the Aulafren of, or the 
jiimping-olE point to, that realm or dimension of accelerated be¬ 
havioral development that characterizes man.^ Competition and 
cooperation, the longer life span and the greater period of relative 
helplessness, acquisition of directive communication and of symbolic 
tools of thought, are all involved in that transition (although which 
are causes and A\diich arc effects is not always clear). Insolar as an 
understanding of social behavior among the primates gives insight 
into the origins and nature of liiiman relation.s, it ofTers the opportu¬ 
nity for more intelligent control of the direction in whicli this latest 
mode of development may lead us. 

Human intelligence has been analyzed into a number of vectors 
or dimensions. We speak, for instance, of mechanical, verbal, and 
social intelligence. Mn.st of our tests of animal intelligence are still 
(|inte crude and nonanalytical. There are no formal te.sis—and cer¬ 
tainly none that would permit comparison with man—of social 
intelligence in primates. Nevertheless it is the impression of almost 
everyone ’^vho lias worked with chimpanzees that their sotiial intelli¬ 
gence is relatively closer to that of man than is their intelligence in 
the conventional problem-solving situation,'' The Imlk of the evidence 
supporting this impression consists in a long scries of incidental 
ohservations ("anecdotes/' Inu recorded by more or Ic.ss trained and 
critical observers). It is certain that the social jierceptiveness of these 
apes is very keen; they respond to very subtle shades of posture, 
gesture, mo^^cment, and vocalization. It might be suggested that a 


3 Tliis is not In say Ihnl wc may cxirupohitc Iram modern-day monkey or auLliropoid 
socicLics, assuming lhai they give iis a picune of primiiivc human sociul oiganiza[ioii. 
The marked diileiciiccs existing today between the social life oC calanhinc and of 
platyrrhine monkeys should alone be enough to warn us ngaiiiSL such insliiicss. .Social 
organiznlion Is a paLiciu. the rcsidtaiu of many siiiniliancoiisly opciniivc facioLS. The 
same set of elements may produce very diilcrcnL results by emphasis or IliLcnsiiicalioii 
of sonic at the expense of others. When a neu' facLor, such as language, is added, the 
picture may change unrecognizably. 

J Perhaps it would be ipore accurate to say that whereas iiiaiVs control over the 
physical world has advanced by leaps and houiuls, human social iiuelligciice is siill at 
[lie anthropoid level. 
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high clegiTG of social responsiveness—of aLtention to social stimuli— 
may be a prerequisite for those developments, listed above, ivlikh 
have led to the complex social organization characteristic of modern 
civilization. 

Methods and materials 

Behavior may be studied in the held or in the laboratory. Field 
studies are usually qualitative, and tell us tuhat animals do in their 
native habitat, whereas controlled laboratory experiments are de¬ 
signed toshoiv, quantitatively, what animals can do. These are rough 
distinctions, and there are many exceptions, C. R. Carpenter (4) 
made recordings of gibbon vocalizations in the field that certainly 
are quantitative. (Incidentally, it would not be surprising if gibbons 
can and do make some sounds in their Siam homeland that they 
never make in captivity.) Some behaviors, on the other hand, may 
be observed with the aid of laboratory apparatus that might escape 
detection in the field. Finally, we may not uncritically assume that 
the native habitat in which we now find a given species is ideally or 
optimally suited for it, or that the present environment is very 
similar to the one hi ivhich this animal form began and initially 
survived, Conditions of captivity are usually different from those of 
the native habitat, but that is not to say that they are less well suited 
to the species or even that they are necessarily more "artificial." 
Judging from physical appearance, reproductive and survival rates, 
it seems probable that chimpanzees are better adapted to ecological 
conditions prevailing at a laboratory in Florida than to some of the 
disease-ridden and hot areas of Africa where they were captured. 

The literature on social relations among primates is surprisingly 
small in volume (37, 39, 46), and much of that is unreliable. Casual 
observations by travelers, explorers, collectors, traders, and mission¬ 
aries, are one source of information. Some reports by zoo keepers 
and animal trainers, and by enthusiastic but scientifically naive 
amateur observers, are excellent, but many are biased and uncritically 
interpretative. The number of well-trained students of behavior ivho 
have studied primate groups in the field is very small. There have 
been only a few laboratory investigations having social behavior of 
monkeys and apes as the focus of interest, and the number of different 
primate species experimentally studied is much smaller still. Of all 
subhuman primate behavior, that of the chimpanzee is probably best 
known. There is almost no material on the orangutan and very little 
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on the gorilhi. Most o[ ivluit ^vc know ;il)out the gil>bon comes [roin 
one excellent Jield study (4). Only a fraction of the many S])ecics 
of Old World and Ainerlciui monkeys ivS rejnesented hy adequate 
/iekl or laboratory studies. 


Social SimcLiii’cs 

A social structure is in a sense the result or end product of indi¬ 
vidual interactions. It will be useful, nevertheless, to begin our 
discussion with a brief survey of groiqnngs as they exist in the ^vild 
today. This inConnation will indicate what it is that needs to 1)e 
expliuned and will provide some basis for evaluating and interpreting 
social responses observed in the held and in the laboratory, 

The lower primates 

Tlie least hinnan-likc of the primates are tiie lenuirs. (One author¬ 
ity, indeed, excludes them from tins order and classifies them with 
the insectivorcs,) Tiic true lemurs, the indrises, and the ayc^ayes are 
found in Madagascar, the galagos and pottos in Africa, the lovises in 
Soiulieastern Asia and Africa. Little is kiio^vn of their social organ¬ 
izations in the ivild^ small family groups rather than large tvoojis 
appear to be the rule. The aye-aye travels in pairs; bush babies 
(galagos) are found in family groups of from three to six. The avahis 
are solitary or in pairs, whereas the related sifakis are said to go 
about in groups of from six to eight. Sonic of the lemurs, together 
with the American marmoset, are the only primates that commonly 
bear more than one offsjiring at a birth. The relatively rare tarsiers 
of the East Indies apparently never form large groupings; they are 
found singly or in twos. Marmosets, most primitive (or most de¬ 
generated) of the Neiv World monkeys, are said to be found in 
"small groups.” 

Monkeys 

Social organization among the Old and New World monkeys often 
involves larger groupings. Where sex identification has been possi¬ 
ble, a preponderance of females over males seems to be the rule. 
Carpenter (5) found macaques living in gioiips of two, three, and 
up to 150 individuals. In Tliailand, a typical group of Macaca 
nxamensis consisted of two adult males, six adult females, and four 
youngsters, In 10-18, about 400 rhesus monkeys from India were 
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released on a small island off the coast of Puerto Rico. Fifteen months 
later Carpenter (G) made a detailed survey of the surviving 350 
(^vhid’L number included some 110 infants born on the island). He 
found that most of them had organized themselves into ffve hetero¬ 
sexual groups ranging in size from 13 to 147 individrialSj an average 
of about 70 animals per group. In addition, there were 12 sub-adult 
males that lived in unisexual groupings. Among the adults, there 
were six females to each male. The baboons of Africa are found in 
troops of from 25 to several hundred^ one count of about 500 is 
recorded. These troops also comprise more adult females than adult 
males. Various species of langurs in Asia have been reported in 
“family parties of less than 30“ and in “large hordes." There are some 
80 species or races of guenous in Africa; some of these have been 
found in gioups of a dozen or less, each led by an adult male. 
Colobus and proboscis monkeys are said to be organized in “small 
troops." 

Exact group-counts of two Ncav World monkeys have been made 
by Carpenter. On Barro Colorado Island (2) he found howler mon¬ 
keys in groups varying from 4 to 35 individuals and averaging about 
17, Of the adults, 30 per cent rvere males and 70 per cent were 
females. Red spider monkeys of Central America assembled at night 
in groups comprising up to 40 individuals, but during the day these 
tended to split up into sub-groups of 3 to 17 animals (3). Among the 
spider monkeys, alsoj females were in the majority. Except for the 
sakis of Guiana and the Amazon valley, Avhich are said to live in 
pairs, most other American monkeys apparently are organized in 
larger, groups. 

Anthropoid apes 

In a total population of 93 gibbons. Carpenter (4) found 21 groups, 
comprising two to six animals. Adults Avere evenly divided as to sex. 
The typical family group thus consisted of an adult male, an adult 
female, and two youngsters, Little is known about the social struc¬ 
tures of the orangutan; the forests of Borneo and Sumatra are not 
favorable for observation in the field. It seems certain, however, that 
the orangutan does not live in any large groupings. It has been 
reported that several females and tlieir young live together and are 
joined only at the mating season by the male who otheirvise leads a 
solitary existence, Other reports have it that the orangs live in family 
groups like those of gibbons. 
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A field Study (2K) made in I'rciich Guinea indicates that cliiui- 
jiaiizecs ill that part o^ Africa live in groups of fioni 4 ui M animals, 
averaging 8.5. 'rhere ivcve appai'ciuly more females (6.5 per cent) 
than males. (In tliis connection it may l)c reported that of H7 diim- 
panzee births at the Yerkes L/Ab()raLorie.s from to 1!15(), males 
.sJigJnly omnmnbeicd I'emales.) Iji a few instance.? it was csfablislied 
that a group contained more than one adult male or more than one 
adult female; perhaps these ivere grown children that had not yet 
broken borne ties to form tbeir own families. Earlier reports from 
other parts of Africa are conllicting: some speak of much larger 
bands and there are repeated storic.s of solitary males. 

Zuckerman (47) states tliat gorillas arc tonnd in "small hands" of 
from 4 to .50 individnah'. The huger luimbers jjerliaj).? represent 
temporary associations of smaller family grtnips, One field worker 
(cited by Hooton, IH) rcjioru chat the maximum ninnl)er of nests 
found in clo.se proximity ivirs 14. Again there are rc|JorLs of solitary 
males. 

The Problem of Gregariousness 

TJie fact that animal.? live in spatial proximity, rather than being 
randomly disLriljiited over a fairly homogeneous enviromnent, indi¬ 
cates the influence of cohesive factors that l)ring the inclivUliiais 
together. If the environment is not homogeneous, if .sonic jiarts arc 
more favorable than others, a concentration of animals in the former 
would be expected. Such an extrinsic factor is, no doubt, resjionsible 
for many of the aggregations among lower organisms, Its iiifluence 
may be augmented by the fact rliat certain by-jirDdncts of jdiysical 
proximity—chemical or thermal conditions, for instance—result in a 
more fa^'orable environment. \^ariations in climate, terrain, flora, 
and fauna arc very probal)ly responsible akso for the geographical 
di.stribntion of the various species of primates. They are only inci¬ 
dental, ho^vever, for "social organization" in tlie usual sense. Social 
behavior is largely a function of factors inti'insic to the individuals 
of tJic species, and it is witJi dicse tjiat we shall be mainly concerned 
in the following. 

Many observations attest to the need for companionship among 
chimpanzees. In his book, The MenUiliiy of Apes^ Kohler made the 
now-famous statement that "a chimpanzee kept in solitude is not a 
real cliimpanzee at all." In saying this, Kohler evidently had two 
points in mind: (n) a large fraction of typical chimpanzee beliavior 
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is elicited only by stimulation emanating from other chimpanzees^ 
and {b) the chimpanzee in solitude is lonesome and unhappy. Botli 
of these points are doubtless correct, but one important qualirication 
should be made exjDlicit: Members ol: otiier species, and especially 
man, can substitute quite effectively (though not in all respects), 
both as sources of stimulation and as companions. Even the reHcx-like, 
liighiy specific components of die copulatory pattern are occasionally 
elicited by presence of the human observer. 



Fig. 1. Uiiveatrsiincd HUjitKy. Such uiuliiahy f^ciUinted emoLion is ihc protUlct q[ 
Llini'Giigli conridcn.ee, Rcliicvcd only through pi'olonged nc(|iininln.ncc nnd inicrncLion. 
^'iki, here about three years old, has lived wiUi the Hayes fnniily .since binli. Sec [e.vi, 
(Conriesy of Dr. and Mrs, Keith J. Hayes and the Yerkes Laboraioric.s.) 


The chimpanzee Fin was raised for the first tivo and one-half years 
of his life in the home of Dr. and Mrs. Glen Finch, and during this 
time had practically no contact with other members of liis species 
(14), Fill could not give verbal reports about his feelings (and even 
if he could, of course liad no basis of comparison), But in his behavior 
lie gave every indication of being just as happy as his laboratory 
"cousins" living in groups of from two to six. He was unhappy when 
left alone and overjoyed at the return of his human companioiis. 
Reports of other chimpanzees living in a human social environ¬ 
ment—Toto (20), Meshie (35, 36)j Alpha (L9), Gtia (21), Joni (23), 
and most recently, Viki (l(i)—are very similar in this respect. When 
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the Finches could no longer keep Fin ill home, he ivas Inonght Lo live 
Laboiiitoi'y and ivas cr^ged wdtii ulher chim[>an/ec\s of liis age. For 
months he ^vas mi unhappy little Iclknv; he did not iniK with the 
others and sat looking longingly at i)eople ^vho ivere visible on tlic 
grounds. His "in-group’' consisted of people, not t:liiinpau/ecs."’ 

Laljoratory chimpanzees ijsijally Jiav^e contact iriih [jeoplc and 
ivith other diinipanzccs. Most of them tend to l)c ratlier friendly 
toward the jieoplc they knmv ivell, l)iu occasionally they may rcsciu 
something ive do, or have a dislike for some particular person. A 
feiv animals appear essentially indifferent or neutral toward their 
human contacts—they can take them {especially if tfiey are carrying 
a pan of food), or leave them. Still others seem to prefer pe.oj)le to 
chimpanzees; they arc tractalde aJnl cfjoperativc, nianife.st rather cx- 
treme friendliness towards human beings, and seem to feel quite 
dependent on us. Among tiie latter group are found most of the 
individuals ivho do not get along ivell ivith others of their kind, and 
also most of those who are cidicr slow in becoming good breeding 
animals or who never mate at all. A strong "fixalitin" on man is 
correlated with inadequacies or abnormaluie.s of intrasjjecie.s rela- 
tion.ships.^' There is, again, a ]jositi\'e relatioji betiv'ccn die extrcme.s 
of friendliness to man and a history of prolonged exposure to iniinan 
contacts and little opporLunity for chimpanzee company, 

In biology, hoi\Tver, and esjiedally In vcs[)ect to behavior, the 
rule is that every rule has exceptions. Moos, the most friendly, trust¬ 
ing, and cooperative animal we have ever iiad at these Laboratories, 
was captured in Africa at the estimated age of tliree years. He showed 
these diaracterisLics from the very first day of capture. Moos got along 
well enough ivith bis cage companions but died l)efore reaching 
maturity. On the other hand, IKila, born in captivity, coii.shtciitly 


a It is inLcicsliiif; 10 .spcculaic oil whoLher nihci' prhmucs or e\cii oilipv oitk’is ol 
rocinioKil.'T iVQillcl be ns qilequiilL: :js iniiil iu subsiiLulinjf foi clijiU|iULi/i.'e 
There arc sevcrnl ciiscs on lecoitl iiKllc;uin|^ iliaL yoLiii|.r chiiiipiiiuccs, Rorilliis, :ind 
orangs have successfully provided each oLlicr witli companiunsliiii. Dors, ciLs, and oilici 
animals have served ns coinijanioiis-ln-play. Great dilTciciice in she is pcrlisips incoiii- 
paliblc wiLh most social relationships other Llrdn Uic parcnial kind. Man, nC course, ha!i 
some marked advaiUngcs over animals in establishiiif' cxira-spccips relationships: he 
usunlly has Ijeticr physical coiurol over the .siuuLion, l\c can impose dependence nn 
liimscrr (for example, for food), .iiid pcrliaps lie luw n hciicr nnileiviaiiding^ of oUici 
species. (Some people, indeed, seem lo iiiulerstand ilicir doKS betLcr than they do ihcir 
ivivca and neighbors.) 

0 Perhaps the reader should be reminded at this point that these obsciTalioris art 
based on a population well under ii hiiiultcd, so that cauliun must be observed in 
makiiiB generalizations, 
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has been our most misanthropic chimpanzee; several people have 
scars attesting- to that fact. Bula has ahvays been rather popular with 
other chiiTipanzceSj shows normal mating behavior^ and by the age 
of 19 years has given birth to six infants. 

At the Yerkes Laboratories, approximately sixty chimpanzees live 
in roomy cages, one to four animals in a cage. In addition there are 
two large enclosures in each of which as many as six or moi'e apes 
may live together. Usually animals of similar age and size are selected 
as cagematea. Combinations are chosen on the basis of cotiLpatihUity, 
experimental requirements, and the breeding program. For various 
reasons certain individuals are never put together. There may be too 
much fighting and risk of bodily injury. Even without fighting, one 
of the partners may appropriate most of the food. Sometimes, al¬ 
though there is no obvious hostility, the anirnals do not "take to 
each other" and one or both may become depressed, lose their ap¬ 
petite, or become ill. It: should be stressed, however, that such incom¬ 
patibilities are the exception rather than the rule. Especially among 
individuals who have gi’own up together or have known each other 
for a long time, there is usually a considerable degree of friendliness, 
Nowlis' study (32) shows that there is a hierarchy of preferences, by 
each animal, for others in a group, and that this order remains 
constant over a period oE time. With the possible exception of a 
young castrate (who was low in popularity), there ivas no indication 
that certain individuals were generally or consistently preferred or 
not preferred by others in the group, More recent xvork at the Yerkes 
Laboratories by E. F. Kinder, however, suggests that some animals 
regularly elicit more social interchanges from their partners than 
do others. 

When two animals known to each other, but recently caged apart, 
are again brought together, there is usually much social interaction 
between them during the first hours or days. As the novelty wears off, 
the amount of interaction usually decreases, and this occurs more 
quickly and certainly in the case of adults than ivith youngsters. 
Boredom sets in; each animal goes his own way, or he may engage 
in repetitive actions such as grooming. There are occasions, hoxvever, 
when the opposite holds true; the partners find each other increas¬ 
ingly stimniating; they m^y invent more games and other -ways of 
amusing each other; or irritation may gradually mount until there 
is overt conflict. 
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Extreme instances of [rieiulship are quite ini|)VGssiA'c. Wendy and 
Josie, two adult females, who did not become acquainted until tlicy 
were adults, got along well and so U'ere often caged together. Over 
the year-s a strong friendship and dependence grew ii]) between them. 
They groomed each other a great deal, and play-wiestled and tickled 
each other (^vhicli is coiiiinoii among yoimg animals, much rarer 
among adults). When one got into a vocal-gestural dispute with an 
animal in the adjacent cage, the other one invariably took sides with 
lier friend. They never competed for food. When Josie was ill and 
^ras given medicine daily, in tv;o cups of grape juice, Wendy also 
wanted some. So Josie swallo^rcd the first cupful, but tlic second one 
she held in lier mouth ami then "poured'' it from her lips into 
Wendy's month. Wlieti ii became necessary to separate these two 
animals, each became restless and apparently unhappy. Ihovidiiig an 
acceptable substitute coiiipanioii helped some, but even then Wendy 
became nervous and tense; she picked at her anus until it bled ])ro- 
fusely, lost her appetite and became generally irritable.^ 

The foregoing discussion indicates the critical importance oE gi’c- 
garioiisness as a determinant of primate behavior. The need for social 
interaction is evidently one of the more powerful motivating forces 
among chimpanzees and probably among other apes and most 
monkeys as ^velL But whether gregarionsness is a primary, innately- 
determined drive, or ivhether it is secondarily derived from the asso- 


T The render who is acqnniiUed wiih Hebb's Orgauiiation of Behavior (17) Avill rec¬ 
ognize how Tvell iniicli of the bchuvior tlcscvihed in this section fits the psyclionetiio- 
logicnl mccliniiisms liypoLliccnted in thiiL voUime. The strnngcr, hnviiig enough in 
common wiili known nnimnls (or luim«ins) tu activate an organized pcrccplion or phase 
.sequence that yet Ls at variance with the fainiliar paLlcrn in some details, produces cx- 
citcmeni. Accoicling U) past aiul present cirLumstanccs this CKciicinenl may express 
itself in /light (fear), aggres.'iion (anger), disorgaui/cd activity or ''freezing" (panic), 
or in exploration (curiosity), In geiiciali the social situalion provokes interest and ac- 
Livky—more in the youn^,^ lliaii in the old—hccjui.se when two or more anijuals are 
together there is a consiaiuly sliifting pattern of sUmulatlon and so enough DovcUy 
"feeding" into the cot iex to keep the csiahlishcd phase sequences "alive." Older animals, 
in frcncral less active lii the unchanging physical enviroiuncnt and very tltoioughly 
used to each othci\ get less "iicu’" .stimiiliUiun, become bored and less active. lUil obvi¬ 
ously this Is not the whole story. New caretakers, new .stall nicmbeiSi new animal 
neighbors, do appear fiom time Lo lime. Sex interest waxes and wanes in relation to 
physiological rhythms. There is probably, a recurrent impulse to iiuiscular activity, 
and this imist exprc.ss itself in behavior that insiy stinuilatc other animals. Finally, the 
conthiuing, active friendships, such as that of Wendy and Josie, plus the fact that 
young as well as older individimls deprived oC all social contacts become listless, de¬ 
pressed, and even ill, suggests an innate organization iliat demands the sensory pat¬ 
terns provided by living primates. 
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ciation of social sLimuU with the satisfaction of nutritional, sexual, 
and other primary needs, remains a problem for future research.^ 
The helplessness of the primate infant has thus far discouraged 
attempts to raise an individual in a completely nonsocial situation 
that would avoid opportunities for the relevant associations to be 
forniecl. 

Cohesive Aspects of Social Behavior 

Other than providing' companionship, what do individuals of a 
group do for each other? What reivards and satisfactions derive from 
the social environment; how does it contribute to the attainment of 
individual goals, the reduction of individual needs? And finally, how 
does social organization conLiibute to survival of the individual and 
of the species? 

Care of theyonng 

All primates are quite helpless at birth and perpetuation of the 
species requires a considerable amount of care by older animals, 
In subhuman societies most of this burden is assumed by the mother, 
who provides nourishment, warnuh, protection from physical injury, 
transportation, and probably a certain amount of education. As we 
shall see, some of these duties may be shared, especially as the infant 
grows into childhood, by other members of the group. 

Dependence of the young is of course not an exclusive character¬ 
istic of the primates. It is found to some degree in all mammals, in 
most birds, in many of the lower vertebrate classes, and among some 
invertebrates. In general, the duration of dependency increases, in 
absolute amount and in relation to life span, at the later phylogenetic 
levels. In maii. at least 15 years—a good fifth of the life span—are 
devoted to attainment of adult capacities. For the gi’eat apes these 
values are probably similar; for monkeys they are lower. (Information 
on length of life span and ontogenetic development is too incomplete 
to permit of a more definite statement.)*^ 


s Practically, the question Is of little imponaace since the cflect is the snine wlialever 
ii.s cause, but theoretically it lias very considerfible intcicst. 

0 LasliJey and Watson (24) observctl the development of a rhesus monkey bom in 
captivity. In respect to scnsoiy-niotor devGlopmenL they vcmaik that "by the lOih week 
the young monkey had become mature in all but the sexual nctivities. He ivas Jacking 
chiefly in muscular control." See also Foiey (15). 
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The captive chimpanzee mother gives liirtli to her iniaiit about 
228 days after conception. Partimtion itsejf u.siially ap])ears to otxiu* 
easily and ivitliout prolonged discomhnt. Initial reactions to the 
Infant vary iv'idely. Most captive mothers shmv an inunediale, intense 
solicitude for the young and great skill in caring for it. There is an 
occasional feinalcj hmvcvcr, who shows only mild interest and little 
aptitude for maternal duties. There have been a few primipara svho 
have been terrified at .seeing this new, wriggling, sqtialliiig object, 
and have run away from it- If the infant is taken away soon after 
birth, the mother gives fesv or no signs of missing it, Ihit if the 
separation occurs .some weeks or months Inter, the female often 
expresses her distress for numy days following. 

For the first six months of life mother's milk is the infant's sole 
source of nouvishmciu. During this time mother and infant are never 
separated; usually the infant clings with liands and feet to the hair 
or skin-folds of the mother's ventral trunk. Nursing at the breast 
occurs at frequent intervals. Occasionally the motlier may hold the 
infant away from herself, suspended by one or uvo hands nr feet. 
Gradually the youngster is allowed to supplement its diet with avail¬ 
able items of food, Suckling, however, continues well into the second 
year of life and may persist to the end of the second year. Gradually, 
also, the youngster wanders away from the motluM', more often and 
for greater distances. At the slightest sign of danger, Imwever, it 
scampers back to mother, sometimes after she gives a sharp, low 
vocalization. 

In the wild, the cliimpanzee father, or at any rate an adult male 
of the gi'oup, contributes to the cave of the young. When a high 
tree is to be climbed, or a long brancli-to-brancli jump has to be 
made, he may temporarily take over the problem of trans]K)rting the 
youngster, Adults, and especially juvcnilc.s of the group, participate 
in playing w'ith tlie baby, bringing twigs wdtliin its grasping reach, 
and, at a later age, playing mild games of tag or \rrestling. In captiv¬ 
ity, an adult male and female have been caged together during the 
gestational period and for months after birth of a male infant. 
Even under these artificial conditions all was peaceful; the female 
behaved rather protectively towards her baby, but the male made 
\\Q attempt to injure it (42). 

Among the Old World monkeys, baboons and macaques in par¬ 
ticular, the situation appears to be a less happy one. The males are 
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aggressively dominant over females, and in the course of sexual 
relations this overt aggressiveness often results in bodily injury to 
the female and to the infant i\fhich may be ivith her at the time. 
Ziickerman paints a dismal picture indeed of social relations among 
captive baboons in the London zoo. One gets the impression of 
strong, sex-obaessed males ruthlessly attacking females and young in 
bloody slaiigliter. Zuckermaii states that ‘hhe pattern of socio-sexnal 
adjustments in captive colonies is identical with that observed among 
wild animals" (47, p. 216). He believes that these adjustments in the 
zoo "are determined by the mutual responses of the animals, and not 
by envLianmeiiLal influences" (p. 217). The view that the "pattern" 
is similar receives support from the repeated observation o'E male 
dominance and aggressiveness in these animals, which has led Hooton 
to name them the "totalitarian monkeys of the Old World." But 
there is still room for questioning whether the intensity, the degree 
of this behavior, and the frequency of its fatal consequences may 
not be exaggerated by the conditions of captivity, Regarding his 
own field studies, Zuckerman remarks that "the extent to which 
fighting occurs is luiknoivn" (p. 198). 

Sex behavior 

Chimpanzees raised in captivity, separated by sexes during ado- 
lescence, and having had no opportunity for close-range observation 
of mating behavior by other animals, do not copulate when first 
given the opportunity. Left together for a few months, they will 
eventually do so. The possible importance of imitation and tuition 
in facilitating the behavior, is not known. Perhaps it is largely 
a matter of statistical probability—a chance concatenation of com¬ 
ponent postures and movements by the tivo animals, That there is 
at least an innate "readiness" for certain, specific action-patterning 
is suggested by the fact that, once the behavior has been established, 
it is quite uniform for all members of the species, particularly so for 
the females. Furthermore, there is on record one observation of 
immediate, complete, species-specific copulatory behavior by a female 
chimpanzee the first time she was caged ’with an adult male. In this 
case, the male ms experienced, and exhibited the typical male 
"invitational" posture and gestures,. 

There is considerable interiadividunl variability in the intensity 
and expression of the sex drive. Some males are rather fussy about 
their sex partners, pieferring some females to others, and copulating 
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only diiriii(’‘ tlie period of niaxiinal tumescence.Others copulate 
promptly with any lemale in swelling, A detnmesceiit female may 
‘'present" in response to threat of attack (by a male or by another 
reinale) but thi.s rarely eventuates m actual inountLng or penetra¬ 
tion. Penetration of a feinale not in s^relling is physically dilTicult 
and probably not satisfying to either tlic male or the female. (Oc¬ 
casionally a male will punish his partner fur rcfn.sal or delay in 
presenting, but, equally iaErcqucntly, the male may attack, rather 
than mate with, a female in e.strus ivho lias presented.) Females also 
vary considerably in intensity of tlie sex drive. Some dcruiitcly .solicit 
the male until he is sexually exhausted, wliereas others respondi ap¬ 
parently ivitli rchictancc, after reiieated and insistent demands of 
the male. The chimpan/ce male may bully the female into acceptance 
and cooperation, but rajie, in the sense of direct jihysical coercion, 
is probably impossible. 

In captivity aljerrations of sex behavior are fairly common. 
Masturbation, in both males and females, is frequent when the 
"normal" sex object is absent, rare when congenial mates are caged 
together, Ac moments of danger or other excitement, chimpanzees 
of any age and regardless of sex, rush towards each other and often 
embrace in a ventro-dorsal jiosition resembling that of copulation. 
There may even be some pelvic thrusts by the one in the "male 
position," To designate this unqualifiedly as sex behavior docs not 
seem justified. At feeding time, erection and nibbing against any 
convenient object is almost invariable among males of all ages. To 
call this "sexual" is nmvaiTanted. It would be equally justifiable to 
interpret all instances of mouth-opening as eating or drinking, and 
any manipulation of sticks as ucst-building. The anticipatiou of 
food often precipitates copulation when a male and a female in 
estrns are caged together. Tinklepangh (.^8) has interpreted such 
phenomena as the "overflow" of emotional excitement into motor 
outlets that already have a low thrcsliokl. 

Sex plays a relatively more conspicuous role in the social life of 
the Old World monkeys than in the case of the apes and some of 
the American monkeys. Even more prominent is the male dominance 
and overt aggressiveness that accompanies sexuality in the catarrhine 

joTlie scxunl cycle of llic female cliimpanzce is clcady marked, cxicrnally, hy a 
period of !>ivc 1 lin(T, [olloircd by dcuimcsccocc, of the perineal region. The animal is 
sciiuaUy iccciulvc durinj^ the tumu’scciu phase; niensiniaLlon occurs at ahoiii ilic middle 
of Lhc clcLuinescciit phase. The coinplcLe ci'cle recurs at intervals of approximsiiely Sfi 
days, 
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monkeys. WlietUer these variations should be ascribed to differences 
in absolute or relative strength of the sex drive, in aiiioiin[; of "sub’ 
limationj" in the interplay of sexual and other motivations, or in 
intelligence, are at present matters of speculation. 

Grooming 

More than any other spatially and temporally organized series of 
movements to be seen in chimpanzees, "grooming'' conforms to the 
usual conception of an instinct—an innately-determined pattern of 
response. Bright, sliiny objects often evoke it the first time. (Self- 


Fig. 2. SocinI Gfooming, Wendy submits ivith pleasure to the ministrations of her 
friend, Josie. Both arq adiili fcjniale chimpanzees. See text, pages 435 and 411. (From 
Yerkes (45); photograph by R„ K. Heliiilc.) 

grooming usually comes later than grooming of objects and of other 
animals,) The motor pnCtern, including close, intense visual regard, 
coordinated movements of an extended finger, and lip-smacking, 
may be complete on first appearance, and before there has been op¬ 
portunity for tuition by, or imitation of, older animals. Frequency 
of the behavior, the most effective stiimiU, relative prominence of 
die several cortiponents, and details of the movements involved vary 
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among inclivirhials, but essentials of the patLcni arc iinivcrsnlly 
present. .Selbgiooiiiiiig and grooming of other chiinpanzees are the 
main forms in oUlev animals. Mmvial grooming is ahvays a sign o£ 
friendly relations. No other activity tomninnds a like degree of long- 
continued, concentrated attention. Especially in relation to man, 
.some chimpanzees definitely prefer to do the grooming, ^vhercas 
others prefer the (nissivc role of being groomed. A clinical psycholo¬ 
gist might find this a good pro|ective te.st of pensonaUty Ly|)e.s. 

The luological utility of the behavior is nbvioii.s: it keeps the 
animals clear of ccLoparasite.s (llea.s, ticks, lice), and is really the only 
way chimpaii/.ees have of cleaning their skin. Often, iKn'/evcv, 
grooming continues long beyond the deinaiul.s of .such [nactical ends: 
perhaps it is a caiise-and-eflect link in a chain of sticial interaction 
analogous to social games and small talk. Yerkes (-11) has suggested 
that grooming may be the phylogenetic forcriimicr of various Inimnn 
social .services, such as bavbcring, nursing, and singery. Social groom¬ 
ing is found among many or most primate specic.s. It has been ol)- 
served in gorillas, gibbons, spider monkeysj macaques, haboonsj and 
several oC the lemuuoicls. 

Play; communication 

Playful activity is characteristic of young animals. In general, the 
aniount of time and energy devoted to play is gi'cater in species 
having a relatively long period oC infancy and childhood than in 
tliose (for example, the insects) whose ultimate capacities are present 
soon after birth takes place. As ivould be expected from tliis rela¬ 
tion, the apes exceed all other animals except man in the variety 
and extent of their play behavior. Descriptive accounts have been 
provided by a number of authors (for examjilc, 22, 29, 45). Some 
forms of play have no social reference: acrobatics, digging holes in 
the ground, and looking at objects through a perforation in a leaf, 
may involve only the individual and lus physical environment. But 
even these activities seem often to be facilitated by a social milieu. 
Among primates—and probably most of all in man—play increas¬ 
ingly involves interaction beuveeii two or more individuals, as in 
games of tag, wrestling, sex-play, and so on. It lias been pointed 
out (30) that play behavior gives opportunity not only for muscular 
exercise and for increasing motor skills, but also for acquiring 
knowledge of the world through,percepUnaJ development. It may 
be that exploratory and playful activitfes, Ijke.perceptionj are largely 
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functions of what Woodworth (40) has termed "a directj inherent 
motive which rniglu be called the will to perceive." 

There iSj so i;ai% no good evidence that any oC the living, novihnraan 
primates have spontaneously developed modes or systems of com¬ 
munication that are superior to those found among some of the 
lower mammals and birds. Most of the monkeys and apes vocalize a 
good deal, and the sounds evoked by each of a number of situations 
are differentiable; other individuals apparently understand them 
and respond appropriately. For example, the "alarm cry" alerts them 
to danger, and the "food bark" elicits the same reactiotrs anticipatory 
to eating as does the sight of food, But, in general, the vocalizations 
themselves appear to have no specifying or directive function; they 
merely express an emotion or attitude of the animal making them. 
Recent observations by Dr. and Mrs. K. Hayes indicate that it is 
most diflicult for the chimpanzee to bring his vocal sounds under 
voluntary control and to use them in a purposeful manner. Usually 
the particular movements or actions required are indicated (if at 
all) by other aspects of the situation, including, sometimes, postures 
and gestures of the vocalizing individual. [.See, for instance (29), 
page 552.] 

Facilitation, imitation, teamwork 

In human society, the concepts of cooperation, division of labor, 
and teamwork imply a deliberate, intentional, and planned work¬ 
ing together, usually for the direct or indirect good of all partici¬ 
pants. There seems to be very little of this sort of thing among the 
subhuman primates. At any rate, most known instances of joint 
action by several individuals may be nothing more than a simul¬ 
taneity of individual actions set off by the same stimulus. That would 
be the most economical explanation, for instance, of mags attack on 
an enemy. Literature on the subject contains many anecdotal ac¬ 
counts of two or several monkeys or apes contriving a cunning attack, 
one perhaps acting as decoy while another makes a surprise rush 
from behind. As a matter of fact, there are more (and better) anec¬ 
dotes of this sort about dogs, foxes, and other animals than about 
primates. The simians are opportunists, no doubt, and as one en¬ 
gages the enemy's attention from the north another will attack from 
the south. The effect is the same as that of planned teamwork, but 
psychologically the cooperation may be an "accident." 

Social facilitation may appear when the males of a monkey band 
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are defending or expanding territorial boundaries. What one animal 
alone will not venture, a number ivill dare to undertake, Tlie 
rcsponse-tendeiicies of tlic individual arc reinforced by presence ol 
other meinbeis of tlie group; they give each other 'hiioral support," 
In dealing Avith captive chinijjaii^ecs, it is a great deal saier for the 
iuiiiian observer to enter a cage Avith one animal than Aviili Lavo 
or more. Not so much because two apes can do more damage than, 
one, but because the probability of attack is so niucJi greater. If one 
of tlie animals becomes frightened or angry, it gives a particular cry 
that acts like a trigger to bring about au UAAmediate attack by the 
entire group. Although social facilitation does not meet the iisunl 
criteria of "teamArork," it may avcII he a prercc[uisite for the clevelop- 
nient of geiininc cooperation. 



Fig. 9. Viki M.ikc.f a Copr of a Tower, die Same .Scf|iicj]cc of Blocks as 

Appcar.s in ihc Model. ’Viiis lliree*ycar-olil, lioinc-TfCaicd chmipaii/cc has had much 
practice in iiniiaiin^ luiinan JiCLiviLics. .Sec text i)a|*e 'll!- (Courtesy ot Or. anti Mi.s. 
Keith J. Hayes and the Vcikcs Lsihoratoiies.) 


Comparative psycJiologists of the post-Danvinian period were much 
concerned Arith the problem of imitation. In more recent literature, 
liOAvever, one finds little mention of it. Like "instinct," the term is 
considered by many a bit disreputable, or at least out of fashion. 
One reason for this state of affairs may he that psychologists have 
thought of imitation as a single process or mechanism. Avliereas 
actually there jiiay be many degrees or kinds of imitation, not all 
conforming to the same criteria. Aping of "motor acts"—operating a 
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water faucet^ spitting, using keys, scribbling "with pencil on paper, 
looking where others are looking, and so on—is very frequently seen 
in monkeys and apes. On the other hand, it is extremely difficult or 
impossible for a chimpanzee to learn, purely by observation of 
another animal, that response to triangle is correct, response to 
square incorrect (12). Imitating hand-clapping is easy; imitating 
certain hurnan vocal sounds (which are within the capacity of the 
animaf) is very difficult (16). Imitation is obviously of critical im¬ 
portance in human learning: its limitations and potentialities in 
anthropoid behavior remain to be explored. 

In a laboratory experiment. Crawford (8) first trained young 
chimpanzees individually to pull in a weighted boXj by means o£ an 
attached rope, in order to obtain the food reward on the box. Then 
the weight of the box was increased (so that one animal could not 
move it): next, two ropes were attached, the box was baited with two 
portions of reward, and two animals were put in the cage. At first 
each chimpanzee pulled without any reference to his partner's ac¬ 
tions: only by chance did the two pull at the same time and so move 
the box. It was necessary for the experimenter to give a signal, 
which the partners had individually associated with initiating the 
pull, to get them to pull together. Once the temporal coordination 
of effort had been established in this way, the extraneous signal could 
be omitted. One of the partners. A, usually watched the other one, B, 
and was ready to add her pull as soon as B started heaving on the 
rope. Sometimes it was arranged that B was satiated when the ex¬ 
periment began; A would then urge and direct B to pull. Eventually 
B would pull, although she had no desire for the food reward. Under 
these circumstances A often reaped the entire material benefits of 
the teamwork. 

In a later experiment by Crawford (10) one animal was trained 
to push against four colored plaques, arranged around the sides of 
a cage, in a certain order. The cage was then divided into two sec¬ 
tions by a partition of bars; the colors to be pushed first and third 
were on one side, the colors to be pushed second and fourth were 
in the other part of the cage. The trained animal was then put on 
one side, and her partner, who knew the mechanics of pushing the 
plaques but not the correct order, ^vas put on the other side of tlie 
partition. The trained animal X watched her partner's actions and 
pushed the color available to her after Y had pushed the color pre¬ 
ceding it in the sequence; X sometimes solicited her partner, using 
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begginj^ gestures (see below) th:it were spatially directed toward the 
particular color oji her j)artner's side that ivas the next one in order. 

Reciprocity and "prostitution'* 

The resnits oC the coopeiati^'e iveight-pulling experiment de¬ 
scribed above, bring np the question of how animal B benefited, 
ivhen it neither wanted nor got any of the food reirard. Conceivably 
it was returning past favors by /I, or was anticipating favors in the 
future. It seems more jnoliablc, lioivevcr, that /J’j contribution was 
in part a wcll-ingraincd habit, and in part a means of [Hitting a stop 
to A*s solicitation. The human observer gets the impression that 
solicitation or begging is both unideasant and a very compelling 
stimulus for the second animal. Such coinpulsivencss appears also 
in a food-sharing experiment ('ll). Tivo friendly diinip^n/ces are 
caged next to each others with only bars separating tliein. When a 
quantity of food is given to one of them, the other individual may 
get as much as half of it. The "rich” animal may just hand over 
some of his store, or may move it near the bars Wbevc bis "poor" 
friend can reach it. Or, the poor animal may beg, using rapid flexions 
of the tijRiuned band and vocalizing in an nnliappy manner. Often 
it appears that the rich animal cannot tolerate this; reluctantly or 
even with some show of iriitatiou or anger, be bauds over some of 
the food, or throws it violently at the beggar. 

Evidence has been cited (28) indicating that a sick or injured chim' 
panzee, unable to climb a fruit-bearing tree, is fed by others of the 
group ivho toss fruit down to it, Just ivhat, if anything, the sick 
animal may have done (earlier or later) in reciprocation is, of course, 
not known. The concept of reciprocity, operationally defined, may 
be applicfible also to social grooming, and to some features of the 
mother-child relationship. 

Among chimpanzees and some of tire Old World monkeys ’'presen¬ 
tation’' is a frequent response to attack or threat of attack. The 
presenting animal turns its back and crouclies down low, almost 
prone. In this position it may glance over its shoulder, give a short 
high-pitched scream^ and move backwards, towards the other animal. 
The picture is one of complete and abject submission. Sometimes 
this behavior pattern occurs not as a response to attack but as an 
obvious "bid" for food. The subordinate (usually the smaller) animal 
is afraid to take its share of the food, or ivants some that is already 
in possession of the dominant partner. When the attacking or domi- 
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nant indivicliiai is a malcj the presenting animal a fernale, this be¬ 
havior has been interpreted as prostitution: the liemale offers sexual 
favors in return for exemption from attack or for food. But, although 
the attack may have been successfully avoided^ or the food may have 
been obtaiired by the subordinate animal, frequently copulation does 
not follow. Furthermore, this sort of interaction may occur between 
two females, two young males, or i\dTen a larger female attacks a 
smaller male. It may be argued that these latter instances represent 
a generalization from sexual prostitution. Especially since the pat¬ 
tern is seen in very young individuals, however, it is more plausible 
to assume that presentation is a primary response with a largely 
innate basis of organization. Attack is presumably the unlearned 
stimulus. Young chimpanzees, incidentally, often exhibit the pattern 
toward the human aggressor. Occurrence of the behavior in a com¬ 
petitive food situation may involve a learned anticipation of ag¬ 
gression. 

Disruptive Aspects of Social Behavior 

Within a wide range of variability, some interindividiial conflict 
is universal in animal and human societies. The interests of one indi¬ 
vidual, or of one group, are incompatible witli those of another. In 
the present section we shall consider social interactions to which are 
applied terms such as rivalry, competition, precedence, prestige, 
dominance, submission, jealousy, teasing, bluffing, and fighting. 

Response to frustration 

Finch (13) has classified chimj3anzee responses to frustration as 
follows: (ft) aggiession—actual or threatened attack on the human 
observer, on objects in the cage, or on other animals in the same or 
adjacent cage; also self-aggression—clawing at the face and ventral 
trunk or banging the head against the wall; (ij) withdrawal from 
the situation; (c) satisfying other drives, seeking other objects; and 
(d) emotional activity—temper tantrums and screaming, Finch points 
out that "Age is a factor.. ■ - Characteristically young chimpanzees 
tend to show a relatively much higher incidence and much more 
violent kind of response." (p. 250.) 

Food, sex, and dominance 

Competition for food and females is a conspicuous feature of 
many primate societies. The general rule is that the bigger animal 
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gets nujst nl' tlic food, the stronger m:i]c most of the [cm;ilcs. Scarcity 
of eitlier increases the intensity of the (:ollljle(;iti^x^ struggle, other 
ihings iieing equal. For Old World nionkcys, Ilootoli describes the 
situation thus: “In tliese liaboon and macaque societies dominant 
individuals arc ruthless in their cruelty and :ij)]iarcntly devoid of 
any of tlic tcMiderer emotions and of the least semblance of alLruism. 
There is sncli utter selfishness that the animal ivhich has the ascend- 
cncy ^vill nearly starve to death subordinate animals, even Avheii the 
overlord has stuffed himself to utter repletion/' [(IH), p. ‘i25.] The 
gibbons, on tiie other hand, and the American monkeys that Car¬ 
penter observed in the field, rarely have vhilent disagreements about 
food. As far as ivc knenv, food comjietition is the exception among 
ivild gorillas and cliimpan/ces, also. 

Ill a colony of ca[)tivc chimpanzees, equitable division of the food 
supply among tivo or more individuals caged together hccomes n 
problem under certain conditions. Some individuals do not like 
certain other animals; ivhcn such unfriendly [Jairs are caged together, 
and csjiEcially if there is a marked disjiarity in size, the larger one 
may get most of the food. If cagemates are strangers to each other, 
they are almost sure to dispute about food—unless one is clearly 
afraid of the other, in ivhich case the latter gets it all, without argu¬ 
ment. Occasionally one animal cats much more slmvly than the 
others; if it lias a large anunint left over when the others have 
finished their shares, they may try to take some of the remaining 
supply. If the food is merely thrown into the cage (instead of a 
portion being handed to each animal) each ivill scramble for the 
largest sfiare; the distribution is then usually in proportion to the 
agility and quickness of the individuals. 

Masknv and Flanzhaum ('2.1) devised a simple hut accurate tech¬ 
nique for testing relative dominance of two or more animals. A 
limited supjjly of food (usually one jitecc at a time) ivas made avail¬ 
able and a record kept of the number of pieces obtained by oacli 
animal. In a variety of primate types, tliesc scores were found to be 
related to a number of other measures of dominance: sexuality, 
leadership, and activity. The rcsidts led Maslow to the hypothesis 
that sexual behavior "may roughly be divided into two types, that 
motivated mainly by the sexual drive, and that motivated mainly 
by the dominance drive/' The “dominance drive" is thus conceived 
of as an independent, primary source of motivation, ivhich “may be 
used as a power weapon" [(25), p. 330]. It is presumably the appvoxi- 
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niFitG equivalent ol; what other writers have called the ''self-regard- 
ing/' the "mastevy," or the “ego-raodve.'' 

In a later paper, Maslow theorized that three types of primate 
social organization, eKemplihed by catarrhine monkeys, platynhine 
monkeys, and chimpanzees, respectively, are correlated with the 
"quality or type of clomiaaiice" shown in these three groups. "Gatai- 
rhine dominance is rough, brutal and aggressive" [(26), p. 316], The 
platyvrhines "are generally low in expression" and "use vocaliza¬ 
tions as an expression of dominance" (p. 317): furthermore they 
"rarely shoi^ anything that may be called friendship, or protection 
or dependence on each other, but neither do they bother each other 
very much." Chimpanzees, he suggests, have a more closely knit 
organization, and manifest more social interdependence and inter¬ 
action; dominance relations are present but are "mostly of a friendly 
kind." These interpretations are, of course, quite speculative, and 
introducing the concept of "friendly dominance" really begs the 
main question. Hoivever, the distinctions as summarized above are 
generally consistent witlii the available evidence and probably indi¬ 
cate basic differences in social organization within the order oE 
primates- 

The one-piece-oC-food-at-a-time dominance test has been employed 
extensively with chimpanzees by Yerkes (43, 44), Crawford (9, II), 
and Nowlis (33, 34). Since the two animals show considerable "in¬ 
ertia" in respect to the positions that they assume on the very first 
trial—that is, the individual wlio obtains the first piece stays by the 
food chute, while the other one remains at a distance—Nowlis intro¬ 
duced two modifications of technique: (a) successive trials of a series 
are separated by a considerable interval of time, or (b) position at the 
chute is systematically alternated by intervention of the experi¬ 
menter. These procedures tend to make successive trials independent 
of each other and to give scores that reflect more accurately qiianti- 
tative gradations of dominance (instead of all-or-none scores). 

The distribution of food between two animals of a pair was little 
affected by merely making the subordinate inember more liungTy, 
but it was changed significantly, in favor of the subordinate, when the 

This account probably exaggerates the laissez-faire aUkude of platyrrhlnc monkeys. 
In Ills account o£ red spider monkeys in Panama, Carpenter [(3), p. 180] says; ''Several 
Specimens have been collected that sliov' large scars on the Imnds, shoulders and head; 
some had their ears torn," This author thinks it is possible thut "the seriousness of the 
fight helps 10 determine the short dmntion of cncounicrs and the infrequency of their 
occLirrciice," 
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latter Avas starved and tlie dominant one Avas satiated hcrorc the 
tests. NoavUs internets this rcsidt as reflecting tlie "i)iinishiueui.- 
A'aliie” of the partners for each other; that is. satialitni of the domi¬ 
nant animal reduced tlie likelihood of liis punishing ids partner 
for taking the food. The lesults also suggest that the dominant 
chimpanzee takes most of the food because he As'ains it and can 
enforce his wants, not merely in order to demonstrate hi.s prestige 
and to shoAv Avho is boss. 

A niindjcr of studies Avith cliimpanzees shoAV tlie relation l)etAveen 
food dominance and sex hormones. The projAOition of food obtained 
by the female, paired Avith a male, is significantly higher dnriiig lier 
period of estriis than Avlien she is dcttimescenL. Partly on the basis of 
qualitative aspects of the hcliavior, Yerkes s|icaks of the male as 
"granting privilege" to the female Avhen slie is in condition to grant 
him sexual favors, lloiigldy the same shift in food distiihutinn 
during tiie sex cycle of a normal female occurs Avheii the partner 
is a castrated female, rather than a male. Food dominance of the 
castrate females Avas raised by administration of alpha estradiol 
(tlie female hormone), Avhicli induces tumescence of the sex skin, 
and also by giAdng tlie male hormone, methyl testosterone, Avhich 
does AAot cause tumescence (1). In a lAtale castrate chinApavAzee the 
ijidex of dominance Avas raised by testosterone, and Avas loAvercd by 
e&tradiol (7). 

Fighting and bluffing 

The expression of feelings and attitudes differs enormously in 
various human cultures, and even in different "classes" of the same 
culture. In some, it is direct, uninhibited, and demonstrative; in 
others it is restrained and indirect. The differences arc especially 
conspicuous in respect to antagonisinsj Avhich may express themselves 
in immediate, physical assault, in a verbal lushing, or in delayed and 
devious Arays. The subhuman primates in general favor a prompt and 
direct outlet. Once an attitude has been establislied, hoAVcver, ii 
may persist over a long time, and express itself Ayhene\'er opportunitv 
oITers. 

As we have seen, among Old World monkeys antagonism usually 
shoAVs itself in a vicious physical attack on the smaUer, subordinate 
individual. Among the Ncav World monkeys, on the other hand, 
the antagonists often give vent to their feelings in vocalizations. Tlie 
one Avlio hoAvls the loudest wins. It is the chimpanzee Avhich most 
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closely jipproximaLes tlie variety and subtlety oC luiman emotional 
expression, and it is to this primate that we shall devote most oE the 
Collowing cU&cussiou- 

n the provocation reaches a threshold value, the chimpanzee's 
response is lightnmg-Cast, intense, and VAsvially brief, In a Cew seconds 
he inflicts heavy damage, almost always with his teeth. In other 
circumstances he may flee, or practically “I'reeze" in immobility. 
Occasionally these forms of expression alternate in quick succession, 
Ordinarily the flare-up burns itself out quickly. The overt signs of 
fear or anger (by the loser) persist much longer, as a rule, than 
does the aggression of the winning animal. We might say that the 
latter has had closure, the former has unfinished business that con¬ 
tinues to rankle. If the iiijiuy has been inflicted on an individual 
(man or chimpanzee) with ^vhom the animal has in general friendly 
relations, tlie attack may be followed very shortly by most amicable 
behavior; almost immediately the animals may start grooming each 
other, 

Even between animals that hold chronic grudges against each other 
(and there are such), fighting is intermittent rather than continuous. 
They stay apart, leave each other alone most of the time, until some 
minor incident triggers the antagonism and a violent fight ensues. 
Tliere is an armed truce during the long intervals bet^veen fighting. 

In a laboratory situation, man has certain advantages over chim¬ 
panzee. Wid\ partitions and doors, water hoses and blank cartridges, 
regulation of food and water supply, he has considerable physical 
control. Some of these controls, and the uses to which they are put, 
the chimpanzee accepts (in the sense of apparently not resenting 
them); others provoke violent and sometimes persistent antagonism. 
The acceptance is often as difficult for us to understand as the re¬ 
sentment. Taking a ne^vborn infant away from its mother is more 
often folloired by increased friendliness on the part of the female 
than by the oppo.site. If antagonism is somehow estabUshed, the 
chimpanzee may show it by sulking and negativism or by repeated 
efforts at retaliation—biting, scratching, throwing feces, spitting re¬ 
gurgitated material, and so on. 

The chimpanzee is a great bluffer, and often bluffing is a substitute 
for fighting. A corollary of this, of course, is that chimpanzees them¬ 
selves are susceptible to threat and a show of aggressiveness, The 
adult male may intimidate his fellows by swaggering and stomping 
or, most impressively, by a violent sort of dance in upright position. 
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TUis daiK’c is iuiti;\tctl liy n t vcscentlti of deareninj^ vnculv/.^tion, vYiicl 
IS acTompaniccl hy liniul’Chippin^Lr and by |Knindin^^^ luiuds and 
reel;, on any aiiiniLite or iiianiinaLe objei t iliat liapiiens l:o be Iiaiidy.*' 
(Ill Africa, hollow lo^s and tree buttresses arc favorite fovms of 
drum.) The chimpanzee's aiidiujry tliresliold is .similar to oiiis, but 
Liiik'.ss yiveii a special 'set” lor atteiitlini^ to .sounds, )ie doc.s not 
ordinarily make much use of auditory cue.s of moderate intensity. 
Ncvertlicles.s, he is easily and greatly iTighiencd hy loud noises. As a 
substiuite for lighting and means of indiraiing dominance, milder 
and less dramatic forms of display are more frequcin: often a posture 
or slight gcstuie, and perhaps a Unv gruiu. sidlices. 

lu captivity, at lease the rather awe-inspiring dam e just described 
.sometimes appears to he a form of cxhilntionism. At any rate, it is 
often performed ^vlien human visitors, elfcclively imitected hy a wire 
partition and prohably not uusiaken for sex rivals, arc preseut. 
Tricks and acrobatic feats, siu:h as forward and backward sonicr- 
.saults, pirouettes, tiimblmg, and so on, are also exhibited when there 
is an audience. A.s visitors approach, one cluiiipinizee runs to the 
water faucet, fills his mouth, niitl then spits a pint or so at the 
strangers -with deadly accuracy, Is all this jnst a matter of inteme 
stimnjacion that sets oIE the available repertoire of movements? Or 
do the animals like to sShow off, to lie admired, to enhance their 
egO'teeling by getting back at people and exercUiog the tew ways 
they have of controlling the environment? Perliajis there is [ileasiirc 
in seeing people juniji and ruiij in hearing tliem laiigli or scream. 

Territoriality 

Up to this point ive have confined our.selvc.s largely to considera¬ 
tion of intcrindividual relations. In tlie study of human .society, 
social psychologists and especially sociologi.st.s are often more inter¬ 
ested in a different level of internction, namely in the relatioirs of 
\Mrioits intra.spccies groups. They may he concerned irith the inter¬ 
relations of large groupings classified according to economic, political, 
racial, nationah religions, geographic, or educational distinctions; or 
of in-groups and oiit-groiipSj minorities and majorities. Such a multi¬ 
plicity of large, interlocking, and overlapping groups is pos.uhlc only 
at the human level. In the territoriality of mavty monkey species as 
well as of. various phylogenetically-earlier animal forms, we have a 

12 Younger aniniJiIs, and females, also qKhibiL sucli behavior, but iisiinlly in milder 
and abbteviaved foiin. 
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simple analogue of this phenomenon. A large band or horde estab¬ 
lishes itself within a certain region, ordinarily confining its activities 
to that area and stoutly defending the boundaries against encroaciv 
ment by neighboring bands of the same species. As the size of one 
horde grows, or its food supply diminishes, it may seek to expand its 
Lcbensraum and may come into conflict with adjacent gi'oups. Such 
disputes, howevei'j are more in the nature of border incidents than 
of total war. 

What determines whether individual a shall be a member of group 
A and not of £? It is probably not a matter of differing ideologies, 
nor of economic or educational status. Perhaps the accident of being 
born into a group, plus the apparently deep-seated and almost uni¬ 
versal preference for the familiar over the nonfamiliar, is a major 
factor. The individuals of group A are "accustomed to" each other 
and are strangers to the members of B. The inbreeding that would 
thus ensue Tvould gradually produce minor physical and behavioral 
distinctions between members of the two groups that in turn would 
heighten or intensify the influence of strangeness. 

Determinants of Social Organization 
Sex and dominance 

In summarizing his careful and detailed account of infra-human 
social relations, Hootou [(18), p, 324] says: "The most important 
aspects of the social behavior of primates are included under the 
categories of sexual relations and dominance. Topics of subsidiary 
interest are altruism and food-sharing, play activities, parent-young 
relations, group co-ordination, and 'territoriality,' The subject of 
individuality or personality is perhaps more important than any of 
the others except sex and dominance." 

This is an evaluative judgment pertaining to the description of 
behavior, Zuckerman [(47), p. 3] goes a step further by reducing the 
behavior to an underlying physiological process: "Reproductive 
physiology is the fundamental mechanism of society. Individual 
responses within a group are both limited by it and adapted to it, 
so that the most profitable classification of the societies of mammals 
involves the classification of their sexual mechanisms." 

Hormones are essential determinants of reproductive behavior, but 
Obviously they are hot the only determinants, What effect a given 
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hovinoi’ie lias dept^ncU vciy much on tiic sex and sjiecies character¬ 
istics of tlic nervous sysieni tlmt it lUfecLS, ;is wdl as on liic sensory 
and motor equijmient of the individual. Quite aside froni such 
([uibblitig, tlie question may be raised u'hediLM' these iunhoritics— 
and many others who would agree until them—arc essentially correct 
in their eonviction that sex (or reproductive processes in general) is 
the factor in subJuiman primate organization. 

A definite answer to this question is as impossible as a inral alTivma- 
tion or denial of the Freudian contention that "sex” is the motivation 
in human aiTairs. The unrestrained sexuality and ferocious aggres¬ 
siveness of the catarrhinc male are indeed spectacular, but that is 
not necessarily an aecuratc gauge of tlieir relative imjjoriancc. That 
the relations between mates and between mother and young are of 
far-reaching social significance, among ajies as well as numkeys, is 
beyond avgumcui. lUu tfvat is u(»L to say tfuvt all ov most other 
social interactions are derived from the sexual and maternal. Nor 
does it deny that, among some primate species, there may be other 
motives (perhaps something like "grcgaricnisncss" or "companionshi])- 
need") that are independently elEcciive in maintaining some form 
of social organization. These problems are ameiial)le to experimental 
investigation, but so far the necessary esperiments have not been 
done, 

SignificaTit variables 

The effective variables in social interactions may be typed or clas¬ 
sified in different ways, and some of these we liave already touched 
upon. The physical environment, which determines, among other 
things, the scarcity or abundance of food iind the presence or absence 
of iiaLural enemies, has obviously important consequences for social 
behavior. So too have individual anatomical and physiological fac¬ 
tors, such as sex, age, sb.Cj lieaUh, strength of drives, and hormonal 
conditions regulating activity level and the sex cycle, When we add 
to the foregoing such "sociological” factors as popidatioa density 
and sex ratio, we probably have covered the most important influ¬ 
ences operative in a society of Old or Neiv World monkeys. Among 
gorillas and cliinipanzees, individual differences in such ''psychologb 
cal" factors as intelligence, skills, past experience, temperament, and 
personality presumably play an increasingly important vole in de¬ 
termining the nature of the social organization. 
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Instinct and intent 

In evaluating social responses of man and anitnalSj comparison is 
oCten attempted in terms ol instinctive versus intentional, voluntary 
versus involuntary, or reflective versus impulsive behavior. Such 
distinctions, difRciilt enough to make when we are dealing with 
human beings wlio are capable of verbal report, become extremely 
hazardous when applied to animal behavior, In addition to implying 
consciousness or its absence, the terms have an ethical connotation. 
The self-determined, deliberate act is somehow a "higlier-level ’ 
response. One author, alter saying that selfless, altruistic behavior 
may occur in monkeys, adds that “we ought to exclude from this 
category the activities of rnotliers relative to their offspring, which 
are directed by some instinct or drive which removes from them any 
clement of free will" [(18), p. 329]. 

One way to resolve the difficulty is to adopt a strict determinism: 
since an organism can do only what it must, or wants to do, the 
problem of free ivill is irrelevant. But psychologically, the distinc¬ 
tions have relevance and validity. The difficulty is in defining the 
criteria and in identifying the particular instance. The words 
"sadism" and "altruism," for instance, clearly imply free will, voli- 
tion, and intent; "cooperation" and "prostitution" may or may not; 
"parturition'’ definitely does not. Evidently we are dealing with a 
continuum that has no clearly marked divisions. We may still dif¬ 
ferentiate between extremes, but, in reference to animal behavior at 
least, even such rough distinctions must he made with gi'eat caution, 

Integration of positive and negative factors 

The essence of social organization is interaction. Usually both 
negative (disruptive) and positive (cohesive) factors are involved, 
Members of the society attract and repel each other; their interests 
coincide or are incompatible. Some conflict between individuals is 
almost as characteristic of a society as is cohesion. Society offers 
rewards, but it also makes demands. Even from a biological-teleologi¬ 
cal point of view, it cannot be said tliat in an ideal society only the 
positive factors would be operative. In the principle of sexual selec¬ 
tion, Darwin recognized the function of interindividual competitive 
struggle in evolution. It is clear, on the other hand, that if individnals 
only repelled each other, there eventually would be no interaction, 
no society, and no individuals. Social organization, therefore, is an 
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iiiLcgiation oE positive and ncf^ative factors, a patterned siuxessioii 
oi' iniciactions- It jnay be "loosely oi^aiii/cd" or "closely knit": it 
may result in small groupinfr.s (mateships, families), large ones (bands, 
troops), or in a hierarchy of smaller-ivitliiii-larger groupings. Social 
psychology is a study of the nature of those interactions in tenn.s of 
the behavior mechanisms of the individual. 
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Introduction 

C laude Bernard lias been widely recognized as the father of 
experimental medicine. His t^'^ork long ago laid the physiologi¬ 
cal basis for Cannon's concept of homeostasis andj more recently, for 
Selye's General Adaptation Syndrome. In 1865, he had this to say 
regarding the contributions of comparative studies to a science of 
behavior: 

To sum up, I not only conclude that experiments made on animals 
from the physiological, pathological and therapeutic points of view have 
results that are applicable to theoretic medicinCj but I think that without 
such comparative study of animals, practical medicine can never acquire 
a scientific character. In this connection I shall finish with the works of 
Biiffon, to which we might ascribe a different philosophic meaning, but 
which are scientifically very true for this occasion: 'Tf animals did not 
exist, man's nature would be still more incomprehensible." [(7), p. 12C.] 

One of the basic assumptions of comparative psychology is that 
similar fundamental principles of behavior are operating in human 
and infrahuman behavior. If this is true, studies of experimental 
methods of producing behavior abnormalities in animals will con¬ 
tribute much to an understanding of human mental disorders. A few 
examples of experimental psychopathology in animals will be dis¬ 
cussed in this chapter.^ 

Scientific advances have often resulted from the ability of an 
investigator to grasp the importance of unexpected results occurring 
during an experiment. It has now been more than 35 years since 


1 TheoreLlciil discussions of this field of research together with an outline of pro¬ 
jected problem metis may be found in Uvo National Research Council Monographs 
( 110 , 111 ). 
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Shengcv-Kresto\'i'iikovti oiisurvect violently ilisSordcrccl liehiivior in :i 
do[v durinp; a condilituiiii^ experiniciit carried out in P:ivI(jv's labcna- 
tovy [(12:1), p. 2ni-fF]. A rccoirnitinii of the [jossilile iiiiporiaiice that 
tliese oijscrvations niijijlit have for cxperiinontal psychopiuliolojiy led 
Pavlov to a anisidcnilde reovgani/alUm of svibscqoent research in 
his laboratory. 

In this experiment a dog- was trained to salivate when a liimiiioiis 
circle ^ra.s presented, as evidence of discrimination bctw'cen a circle 
and an ellipse. Such a cUscriuiinadoii between circle and ellipse 
cmdd be (puckly established with a ratio between the .seniiaxcs 
of 2:1. However, as the training jiroceeded and as the ratio hetirecn 
the semiaxes became the discrimination broke down. At the 
same time tlie hchavifir of the animal underwent an abrupt and 
lasting change. During the subsequent three weeks the animal's 
discrimination did not im[Drovc and the description of its violent 
emcuioual hclvavior in the experimental voimr has hei;omc one of the 
classic accounts of animal psycliopathology. Pavlov called tliese ])t"^ 
hayior disturbance.s experimental nenro.ses. His irork has I.>cen the 
basis for many subsequent cxjjenments in which ibc elTect of experi¬ 
mental "condict" upon behavior has been investigated, The be¬ 
havioral symptoms observed during this and subsequent expeiinients 
from Pavlov's laboratory have been described by a number of authiivs 
(■16, 6V, 12^, I2‘l). Smee that time abnormal behavior ha^ been 
produced by comparable methods in many animals, including the 
dogj goat, sheep, cliimpanzec, cat, pig, pigeon, rat, and luiman 
child (18). 

It is be considerable ivitcvest that in this country the work of 
Liddell and his associates on experimental neurosis also liegan as 
the result of an unexpected laboratory event. These expcrinienicrs 
were surpri.sed to find tliat thyroidcctomizcd sheep and goats could 
equal the maze-learning scores of tlicit normal urins. Although Llicrc 
Aveve some increased time scorc.s, the learning of the operated ani¬ 
mals was as eHicient as that of the controls, even on iinsolvahle 
problems. It seemed to the investigators that t!ie ma'/.e might lie an 
inadequate instrument for the precise measurement of certain typc.s 
of adaptive behavior. These observations led to the adoption of com 
ditioning methods similar to those used jneviously by Pavlov. Tlie 
use of such methods, in turn, quickly led to the production of acutely 
disturbed behavior in sheep that was descriptively similar to t]ie 
neurotic behavior of Pavlov's dogs (81). In this way, Pavlovian con- 
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ditioning methods have become the prototype I'or most ol; the studies 
oil experimental neurosis in this country. A few oE the ways in which 
these basic conditioning methods have been amplihecl and applied 
ivill now be considered.^ 

Pavlov himself never attempted systematically to outline and com¬ 
pare the methods he utilized For producing abnormal behavior in the 
dog. A careful survey of liis methods has been made by Cook (Ifl). 
Behavioral deviations developed at some stage of the folloiving pro¬ 
cedures: (fl) continued presentation of a conditioned stimulus vdiich 
not only had the effect of establishing a new association but also 
resulted in the inhibition of a strong inborn reflex; (b) presentation 
to the animal of similar conditioned stimuli to mutually exclusive 
behavior; (c) delay of reinforcement of positive conditioned reflexes 
for a given period of time after the beginning oE the conditioned 
stimuli; (d) rapid ti'ansition from one conditioned stimulus to an¬ 
other, the t^^o stimuli being conditioned to evoke antagonistic 
behavior; (e) reinforcement of a conditioned stimulus that had 
previously had an inhibitory effect; and (/) occurrence of very strong 
or unusual stimuli. 

In the case oE the above situations, the disturbed behavior was 
somewhat different from animal to animal although running through 
the descriptive accounts of these experiments there were certain 
common symptoms that have been outlined by Cook [(18), p. 1266]. 

These symptoms are, in generai, very similaT to those since ob¬ 
served by Liddell (73) and Anderson and Liddell (2) in other animal 
species. The varied behavior that different investigators have de¬ 
scribed in animal studies of experimental neuroses may be classified 
under three general headings: (a) an impairment of: discrimination 
or learning as well as disturbed behavior in the training situation; 
(/?) recorded or overt behavioral evidence of autonomic disturbance 
during training—cardiac, respiratory, sexiiah and secretory abnor¬ 
malities have been observed together nuth fear or rage responses; 
(c) behavioral changes oiUside the training situation, such as hyper- 


2 AkUoiigU it is now fivrnly entrenched in the liLcupLiuc, the term "expevimenUl 
neurosis" is perlinps an iinfoitunate one. It iniscs iininecnaLely the question oE the re- 
Intionships that the bchnvioral disturhiinces in iininials bctir to so-callcd neurotic condi¬ 
tions in man, Although these I'clationship^ arc by no means clear, this question will be 
considered later in the diapler. In the disctissioii that follow.s, the term "cxperiiiicnta] 
iicnvosis" ■will rerer to the syndrome o£ distiirbed behavior typically produced by 
Pavloviaii conditioning methods. 
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activiLy, antisocial beliavioi’> ov Uiug-tenn ahiiovuiaUtics lu autonomic 
C\inctions mentioned above. 

Experimental Neurosis la DifTei'cat Animal Species 
Sheep and goats 

LiddelVs experiments at the Cornell Eeha\'ior Earm afTord a 
niiml^er oF examples of a truly comparative approiicli to tlic study 
of abnormal behavior in several cUfEcvent animal species. This work 
has vuili'Zed conditioned motor responses Viased upon the defensive 
reaction of an animal's foreleg to a mild electric shock (71)). Such a 
pKDcedure does not differ fiiiidaiiientally from that used in Pavlov's 
laboratory. 

Alter conlining the animal by a Pavlov conditioning frame, mild 
electric shocks are applied to its foreleg. The animal must tlien 
learn to anticipate the shock by rai.sing its leg tvlien c:erLaiii con¬ 
ditioning signals are preseiited in advance of tliis shock. During 
early trainiirg, the startling Ijul weak shocks evoke escape behavior. 
Increased head nioveineiits, running responseSi hcartlmat and respira¬ 
tion are all recorded. As the training progresses, however, these 
disturbances begin to assume a more delibciate and restricted pat¬ 
tern. Only localized and momentary forelimb movements are seen 
and the disturbances of autonomic functions arc transient, As the 
time for forelimb response approacliesj the flexions increase in 
magnitude. After the shock, howe^'er, respiration and pulse return 
to normal in a matter oE seconds. The animal noiv comes willingly 
to the laboratory and, when well trained, udll maintain a state of 
quiet For as long as two hours. 

Liddell especially emphasized the importance of the restraining 
harness and the prEveiition of escape. This ap]5aratU5, Avhich in many 
of Pavlov's experiments was exceedingly cumbersome, lias been re¬ 
duced to its simplest components as shown in Pig. 1. In recent 
experiments, to prevent escape, only a web strap has been placed 
around the aniinars cliest and attached to the ivall. After preliminary 
trials the animal assumes a pose of quiet watchfulness during the 
hour's experimental period. There is also aii element of coercion in 
the situation that consists of forcing the animal into a predetermined 
mode of action at the experimenter's convenience. Thus, if a metro¬ 
nome or telegraph sounder begins sounding twice a second and is 
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followed by a mild and brief electric shock to the forelirnb, after 
nine or ten such episodes, the animal alerts at the first click andj in 
from two to four seconds, lowers its head and flexes the forelimb 
one or more times before the shock. There is a decisive flexion to 
the shock itself, after which the animal returns again to its usual 
state of tense and alert behavior. This is the basic jnocedure for 
the establishment of what lias been termed a positive conditioned 
reflex. A negative conditioned reflex can then be developed as fol¬ 
lows: if the telegraph sounder or metronome clicks four times a 
second for ten seconds but is not folloived by shock, the animal 
abandons its flexion response with repeated trials. During the early 



Ffg, 1, fjniple Rcstrniiiiug Harness for Motor Coinlitioning. Tl:c sheep is fje\'ing 
I lie Corcleg at ilie clicking oC n telegraph .wiiiulcM in anticipation of an electric shock 
to this foreleg. [From LitIdcII (7H).] 


stages of the development of such a negative conditioned reflex there 
may be a more vigorous reaction to the signal for no shock than 
there is to the signal for shock. The animal may fm’cibly extend the 
forelimb at the negative signal. 

In summary, animals subjected to the restriction of movement and 
brief episodes of forced conditioned and unconditioned activity may 
find themselves under different degrees of stress. If such stress is not 
unduly severe, the animal is able to maintain a high level of con^ 
ditioned activity over long periods of time. There is evidence, how'^ 
ever, to show that there is a mounting tension during tlie hour's 
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experimental jieriocl in an anininl, such as u shecj) or a goat, timt has 
been jx)sithTly and negatively conclirionecl for mild shock. As only 
one instance of the increasinir tension, an animal Avas observed to 
show a respiratory rate increase from 3G per ininuie aEtcr the second 
sifTiial to 139 ])er miniue IT) miinttes after the last (IHtfi signal) for 
the day. The breathing became deejier and more audilde and ^vas 
accompanied by clicking of tlie teeth, yawiiijig, and aj)noeic pauses 
of greater frequency and longer duration. The animal was increas¬ 
ingly reactive to the onset of each signal but remained (piiet at the 
intervals between cacli signal. Tlie conditioned foielimb remained 
immobile ^vitli brief tremors appciiring, howe\'cr, toward the end of 
the test period. It is iinportanL to remember aVso that in M’ell-trained 
sheep or goats, die level o[ tension or "vigilance" seemed to Increase 
in intensity during test periods when no signals or shocks u’cre given. 
Liddell concluded that this evident stress imposed Ijy the rcstraiiic 
of movement in the conditioning liarnc.ss is derived from the residuals 
of previous periodic alerting reactions eUcited by Lvaining synudi. 
Stress, then, is a function of the intensity, duration, and temporal 
sjiacing of alerting reactions aroused by j)ositivc and negative con¬ 
ditioned stimuli ^t'hen each positive signal is inevitably terminated 
by shock and negative signals by no shock. It is also affected in a 
cumuiadve fashion by the after-effects of previous test periods. 

During the course of this work it became apparent that many of 
the long-continued and exceedingly cumbersome experimental situ¬ 
ations that Pavlov described might not be necessary in inducing 
behavioral breakdowns. 

Recent experiments by Liddell (74, 7rj, 7G, 77) have described some 
interesting abberant syiiiptoms in sheep and goals tliat occurred in a 
much simplified conditioning situation. In these exjjeriinents the 
ten-second signals for shock were separated by pauses of only two 
minutes, instead of the six-muiute intervals used in a previous 
experiment (3). Twenty signals a day were given. In interesting 
contrast to the marked agitation that resulted wJien the shock signals 
Avere six minutes apart, the shorter pauses seemed to lead to a chronic 
state of tonic immobility. Such tonic immobility bore a strong resem¬ 
blance to descriptions of conversion hysteria. The foreleg of the 
animal to which the electrode iras attached was rigidly extended 
rather than flexed, and the heartbeat showed little or no increase 
before the shock. Snch animals limped from the laboratory on a 
stiffened foreleg but seemed to run freely when turned out to pas- 
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ture. Agaitij as in previous experiments, the animal avoided the 
experimenter and animal-room attendant, and resisted vigorously 
being brought to the laboratory. Thus, even in a simple conditioning 
setup it seemed that the temporal interval between the signals indi¬ 
cating shock bore a precise relationship to the type oC symptomatology 
oE the experimental animal. It has been found possible to select at 
random a sheep or a goat and predict the type of symptom that 
would develop when it was subjected to rigid temporal conditioning 
[(77), p. 576], With longer intervals, severe agitation resulted, and, 
widi short intervals, tonic immobility. These symptoms persisted in 
some animals for as long as nine years, reappearing with their former 
intensity whenever the animals were again placed in the conditioning 
situation. 

The pig 

The production of behavioral breakdowns in the pig has been 
complicated by the extremely tedious and long-continued training 
that is necessary to accustom them to the conditioning situation. 
The havoc that a 425-lb. animal could create in an experimental 
situation often proved to be traumatic to both experimenter and 
apparatus (94). In one of these experiments (82), a pig was tauglu 
to lift the cover of a box to secure food to a particular signal. The 
next day, however, the signal was followed by electroshock to the 
animal's foreleg. The temporal pattern of signals was similar each 
day. Conflict was inherent in the alternate [ceding and punishment 
that made the experimental situation an unpredictable place in 
which either punishment or reward might be expected. The alterna¬ 
tion of the signals was effective in producing great emotional upset, 

The dog 

Extending the work with the dog by Pavlov, Gantt (36, 38), in 
the Pavlovian laboratory at Johns Hopkins, has conducted the most 
thorough and long-contiruied study of a single case history of experi¬ 
mental neurosis on record. The dog, Nick, was, for over 12 years, a 
subject of continuous observation and experiment. Gantt has re¬ 
corded over 1,500 conditioned responses in one subject. His work, 
which in general followed the methods of Pavlov has attempted to 
extend the latter's studies along three main lines; 

(fl) As already indicated, considerable attention has been paid to 
the long-continued study of a single case history. 
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(b) Considevable attention was paid to the eavly detection of lie- 
liavioral bveakdowng. Coinrollcd mcasuieiucnts of cav'diac, vesjiiia- 
tory, sexual, and secretory inecbaiiisms revealed disturbance long 
before tlie aniaial's overt behavior showed a demonstrable change. 

(c) Spccilic attention was paid to die effects of prolonged stress 
not only upon the conditioned responses but also upon the way iu 
ivhich the extension of the behavioral disorder ^voiild involve, in 
sequence, various physiological systems. Tlicse important lindiugs 
would have escaped notice in a shorMcrin experiment. 

A rather detailed description of the physiological changes observed 
during previous studies has been givcMi by Gantt. These involved 
significant alterations in the functions of digestive, circiiJatoi'y, scxiiah 
urinary, and respiratory meclianisins, as well as cliangcs in social 
relationships. Among these changes, it ivas found tliat heart rate ^vns 
a far more sensitive indicator of central nervous excitation than 
either bodily activity or salivary secretion (37). The cardiac condi' 
tioiied reflexes, although formed more quickly than salivary or motor, 
ivere generally far more difficult to extinguish. An important con¬ 
tribution of the study was the establishment of norms oC conditioning 
performance in various aLUoiiomic functions (for example, lieart 
rate). This permitted a more objective clefinitioii of abnormal states 
in terms of a certain deviation from the normal range of activity. 
Visceral conditioned reactions, as represented Ijy heart rate, may 
persist for years after the external situation no longer demands ex¬ 
cessive activity. In the case of Nick, mentioned above, the heart rate 
was nearer normal in the presence of real danger, such as an attacking 
cat, than it was in the situation of conflict. 

The gradual spread of the neurotic disturbance over several years 
involved the Colloiving general sequence: first came changes in 
activity, restlessness, and inhibition of food-conditioned reflexes; 
then came disturbed respiration, frequent micturition, and finally 
pathological sexual erections—all initiated by the clicking of the 
metronome. 

The cat 

Massertnan (96) has investigated the behavior of cats exposed 
to various types of conflict situations. Cats were trained to approach 
a food box, raise the lid, and eat, when visual or auditory signals 
Avere given. After sndr responses were established, the situation was 
made conflictM by blowing a blast of air into the cads face. There 
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w?Ls then established a conflict between the opposing behavioral 
tendencies of eating .and retreat from a [ear-producing stimulus. 
Three general types of behavioral deviations appeared: (a) phobic 
responses (fear and escape reactions); [b) anxiety responses, as shown 
by crouching, trembling* restlessness, and, in many animals, food 
refusal; and (c) other symptoms such as excessive gTooming and 
compulsive head hiding in the food box. 

Complex habit patterns were also established in the same situation. 
In some instances, the animals operated a switch, which in turn 
produced the signal for food. In other cases, the animals had to pass 
a barrier to reach the food. The abnormal behavior was attributed 
to animals showing food refusal that seemed to accentuate the be¬ 
havioral symptoms. 

Masserman’s work has made contributions toward the therapy of 
conflict-induced behavior disorders. Various methods were utilised. 
Working-through of the conflict by the animal itself seemed most 
effective. This method involved training the animal to activate its 
own signals and rewards, The abnormal symptoms were diminished 
if the animal gained some manipulative control over the situation. 
Rest periods, reduction in drives, and simplifying the problem were 
not found to be so effective. 

The rat 

There have been few attempts to utilize Pavlovian techniques for 
producing behavioral breakdowns in the rat, Perhaps the best known 
experiment has been that of Cook (18). A conditioning frame was 
used and the animals were strapped to it. The rats were required to 
flex a forelimb for a bright light and inhibit flexion to a dim light. 
When the preliminary conditioning ivas accomplished, the brightness 
difference between the lights was reduced. In this situation, three out 
of six airimals shoived alteration in behavior. The symptoms observed 
consisted of loss of the acquired flexion habit, food refusal, reduced 
activity, and fear responses. 

Bijou (8) observed lack of responsivity, rigidity, and molding in 
one animal during a difficult brightness discrimination. In anodier 
experiment (9), various problems of spatial arrangement or brightness 
discrimination of lights were presented to a confined animal. Some 
changes in behavior ^vere observed such as defecation and urination 
in the apparatus, squealing and struggling, biting, and resistance. 
These fear responses were intensified by electroshock to the leg. A' 
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new app^raLus has since been designed (10). The number of luls 
udli/ed for "experinieiual neurosis" exjjeriineius has thus far been 
few. 

Tactors Alfcciiiijr Stress Tolerance 

Liddell’s inetliod of attack upon the problems of indiiciji|T cxjieri- 
niental neurosis in different aiiiinal species has enabled him to attack 
two fundamental problems at once, hirst, a method is available 
ichereby the investif.;ator may d^sL’o^'er specific and re])rodiu:eal)le 
factors in the couditiouing situatton that impose stress ui the point 
of breakdmvii. In the second places the iiivestigaior lias a means of 
isolating specific factors in the procedure itself or in the animal 
which can sLgnifkaiuly change its tolerance for envivouiueutal stress* 
One of, the most important areas that Liddell has investigated coiv 
cerns the factors that can modify an exfierimeiual animal’s tolenmce 
to stress (78). 

Increasing the conditioned stimulus load 

Earlier studies sliowcd that wlieu the mnnher of conditioued 
stinndi given during a test period ivas increased from 10 five-.second 
positive .signals to 20 signalsj a behavioral In'cakdoirn resulted (81), 
In more recent expevimenta with sheep and goats, it has been found 
that siicli a drastic increase in the stimulus load may also lead to 
breakdoivn when 30 or more negative (no-shock) conditioned siimnli 
of lO-.seconds duration are given at onemiinute intervals hi the 
same test period on two or niore successive occasions. 

Timing of stimuli 

Another method for increasing strc.ss in the training situation has 
lieeii to utilize a monotonous sequence of lO-second conditioned 
stimuli separated by constant intervals of two to seven mimitcs. 
During earlier experiments, posithT and negative conditioned 
stimuli were alternated (2), but it iras later found tliat a series of 
10-second positive signals followed by shock and separated by con¬ 
stant intervals led to the same pathological outcome. During these 
experiments, it was also found tliat when single shocks without 
preceding conditioning signals were repeated at regular intervals, 
they did not lead to neurosis. Apparently the shock alone ivas in- 
siifTicient to lead to marked behavioral deviations unless preceded 
by conditioned stimuli. 
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Regular alternation of positive and negative conditioned stimuli 

The regular alternation of positive and negative signals separated 
by five- to seven-miniite intervals has been found to lead to the 
sudden appearance of an agitated type oC experimental neurosis. 
One of the distinguisliing signs of the behavioral disruption is the 
appearance of frequent flexions of the trained foreleg in the absence 
of stimulation, These animals exhibit tic-like foreleg movements 
again and again- The records of some of these may be seen in 
Figs. 2 and 3. In one of these experiments, a very interesting phe- 



Fig- 2- 5iiniiltnncou.s Records of Llic Movements of the Conditioned Foreleg In 
Four Sheep. Sheep 463, '1*12, and ‘114 have developed experimental neurosis of the 
agkalecl type. Thyroiclcctoiny was performed on sheep 403 after the onset of the CKpcrl- 
mental neurosis. A conditioned reflex to the Lelegraph sounder clicking once si gcconci 
for ten seconds followed by shock to the foreleg is shown at the right of the tracing, 
[From Liddell (7B).] 

nomenon was observed. Sheep u^ere subjected to a total of 10 signals 
per day; these were alternately positive and negative and were 
separated by six-minute intervals. The clicking of a telegraph sounder 
at 60 to 120 per minute served as positwe and negative conditioned 
stimuli. 

It was found that if a faint shock accompanied the positive 
stimulus, a previously traumatic conditioning routine failed to pro¬ 
duce neurotic symptoms. If, however, the faint premonitory shocks 
ivere discontinued, acutely disturbed behavior suddenly appeared in 
all animals after only 30 additional signals. This meant that be- 
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havioral ciisniptioJis appeared after only 30 signals had hcen given, 
15 positive alternating ivitli 15 negative, spaced 15 niiiuitcs apart, 
Unlike the normal auiiuals, ^vliicli sliowcl prtigiessivdy greater 
relaxation in the haimess ■\^’hen brought to tlie laVmratory day after 
day, these experimental animals exhibited agitation for long jjeriods 
of time in the absence of the usual cOJiditinned and iinconditicmed 
stimuli. The importance of this cxperinicjit is inherent in some 
oE the questions that it raised. One might ask ^vl\y the \sfeak pre- 
liminary shocks protected the animals from the stress usually imposed 
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Fie. 3* SiiiiiiUancoiis Rccorda o£ the Movements ol Ihe Comlilionctl Torclcp in Six 
Neurotic Sheep Confined by RcaUahiinf; Harness ns Shown hv FiR. 1. All sheep ai'i 
coiifincil ill the same room, NmoUc sheep has batl a bilaieniJ fioiiial Jobecimnp 
Nt) signals or shocks have been given during this test. [From Liddell (73).] 

by the rigid time schedule of aUeniaLuig conditioned rates of clicking- 
In some important manner, they alTorded a means for an importaiit 
reduction in the sheep’s stimulus load. When the clicking ivns accoin- 
panied by weak shock, it was thus robbed of its expectancy value 
Jot the final shock, ’ivhich svas only a little stronger. The second 
question concerns the infiiience oE tempErament or breed in the 
tolerance for environmental stress. It is interesting in this regard 
that these animals were of different breeds, age, and previous train¬ 
ing A possible answer is that the factor of temperament, which 
Pavlov stressed in earlier writings, may have a negligible infiiience 
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on the outcome oC certain stress-producing procedures in sheep and 
goa ts.^ 

Endocrine relationships 

In the earlier investigations mentioned previously, it was Cound 
that thyroidectomized animals seemed to show a greater tolerance 
for stress-producing situations than normal twin controls. An interest¬ 
ing follow-up to this has been the recent discovery that diyroidectomy 
in the neurotic animal is accompanied by a cessation of neurotic 
manifestations that, however, may promptly reappear following in¬ 
jections of thyroxine. Thus, sheep 463 (Fig. 2) sho^ved an aberrant 
pattern of foreleg movement before thyroidectomy. This record is 
similar to that of sheep 444 (Fig. 3). However^ after thyroidectomy, 
there was a complete disappearance o£ such "neurotic" foreleg 
movements- 

Earlier studies (79, 80) reported a favorable effect of cordn in 
diminishing anxiety symptoms in neurotic sheep, Gantt (38) utilized 
intraperitouenl injections of cortin with the dog, Nick. Little evi¬ 
dence of any helpful effect was observed. The question of the en¬ 
docrine relationships in experimental neuroses has been raised by 
Selye (133) in,his discussions of the General Adaptation Syndrome. 
The relationships of experimental neurosis to adrenal cortical activity 
present a problem that merits additional attention. 

Lobectomy 

Bilateral frontal lobectomy has also been found to lead to a virtual 
disappearance of experimental neurosis in some animals. Abnormal 
foreleg movements in an experimentally neurotic animal disappeared 
entiiely after the removal of both frontal lobes. This animal became 


a The pronounced VfiiiabiliLy in the reactions that various nnimals show to sLiessfiil 
conditioning piaceclurcs indicales that iliere is considerable individual difTerence in 
susceptibiliiy. Pavlov noted that certain clogs ivere more excitable than oLlieiS and 
that some appeared to he more iohibiiablc. A carciul siunmary of Pavlov's gcncvaliza' 
tioiis about the types of dogs and iJieir typical reactions during conditioning cxperl' 
menis can be found in Hilgard and Marquis [(Gl), p. 300]. James (G5) has done some 
exceedingly important work in attciiipting to classify dogs on the basis of various types 
of conditioned behavior. These studies represent a careful basis for later Work in which 
it will be yiQssible to set up a scale on ivhidi all animals may he classified. It will he 
necessary to coordinate the various dimensions of behavior nith many other behavioral 
measvirements before a specific trait can be 5aid to have inucli significance, So far, there 
is no sSatisfactoiy type theory of conditioning that is satisfactorily established. This area 
of research is an exceedingly inipoitant one- since genetic, anti consiitutinnal variwhUfi 
probably account for many of tlie wide individual differences observed during con- 
ditioiiing experimenu. 
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as quiet in the hainess as a uunual animal, as may be seen in tl\e 
tracin|T of foreleg niovcnieiU in Fig, !). 

Age ami nvatevnnl jn'OtccLion 

In recent invcsligaLions of the effect of age aiul maternal ]:>roteriion 
on the tolerance of enviroiuuental stress, four jiaiis of tAviu kids 
betu-een one and two moiulKS of age were utilized, An ingenious 
mechanism fastened to the aniniars body allowed the pieseination 
of the shock and also gn^'e a record of locomotion in the y(Jiing gnat 



Fig. 4 . Young GosiL Shoiving Condilioncd Reflex lo Dnrkiicss. It is llexuig Llic Fore- 
limb thsiL wiJl receive shock when ilic lif^hL in the looni is tnincd on sfLci ten sccomts, 
(Flnslvhvdh phologvaph.) 'Che IIckUjIc snspensvuu which vccordFi U\e ;>iiiin9ir& IncomoUun 
.nul ihi'oiigh u'hicli ihc shock is :i(|iiiiiiistcrc(l Is shown atiaclicd lo the goal's hack. 
[From Liddell (7B).] 

that ivas free to run in the r'oom. The stress routine for the young 
animals and their mothers ivas arranged as folloivs: one twin and its 
mother occupied one laboratory room with tlie mother free but ^vith 
the cable for recording movement and delivering shock to the leg 
attached to die young animars back, as shown in Fig. 4; the other 
L^vin ws placed in the adjoining room for training and isolation. 
The signal employed ivas darkness, since these animals maintained 
a constant alertness under siicli conditions. The lights ivere turned 
out for 10 seconds and as they came on again both animals received 
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a mild shock on the foreleg. Twenty “lights-out" signals were given, 
separated by two-minute intervals, Preliminary tests have shown 
definitely that the presence of the mother has a protective effect on 
the young animal subjected to stress when the behavior of isolated 
animals and those conditioned with their mothers was contrasted. 
In these experiments, the mothers showed indifference to the young 
animal, Some evidence of the relative freedom from stress in the goat 
with the mother during training is shown in the locomotion records 
during die test (Fig^ 5). The isolated animals were progressively 
more restrained in movement, and, after 260 signals, one of these 
animals spent the entire hour standing close to the wall with very 
little movement. In addition, being conditioned in isolation proved 
to be traumatic for all four animals, with the youngest giving up 



5, Simultaneous Tracings o£ the Movements o£ Twin Goats During a Onc-liour 
Test of 20 Signals, Both gosiLs liail been given 200 previous signals, each Folloivecl by 
shock. The tracing at Llic left iecor(l.i the locomotion of the twin alone. TJie record 
at the right is from the nvin in the adjoining room with its mother, [From Lidclell (7^) ] 


sucking entirely and dying after the sixth hour of training. The 
other three animals showed signs of experimental neurosis after 100 
signals at 20 per day. One may contrast this with the usual duration 
of exposure to this routine in die adult that is necessary to precipi¬ 
tate behavioral disorder. Since the number of signals with older 
animals is about 1,000, it was inferred that the stress tolerance is 
much less in younger animals. 


Behavioral Abnormalities in Primates 

There are several recorded instances of marked behavioral ab¬ 
normalities in primates. Most of these have been emotional outbursts 
observed during tests of learning or discrimination. Systematic at- 
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tempts to produce cxpcrimcauil neuvasis with conditioning tech¬ 
niques have not yet been published. Mebb (fdJ) has given very 
interesting descriptions of neurosis arising spoulmicomly in two 
chimpanzees in tlie Yerkes Laboratories at Orange Park, Florida. 
T.Uere was the advantage in these hvo cases of knoiving considerably 
more of the previous history oE the animals dian is usually possible 
with human patients in the clinic. These animals bad been under 
daily observation by trained observers who carefully recorded illness, 
unusual experiences or peculiarities of behavior. It also happened 
that control subjects were available. Four diimpanzces had been 
reared together under similar circumstances for ilic larger jKirtiou of 
their developmental period, Alplia and Biila were born in captivity, 
while Kambi and Bimba were captured at about nine months of age. 
There was no evidence in the case histories of these animals that 
could account for the great difference in the adult personalities, By 
the time of adolescence, Kambi was behaviorally a hypochondriac 
and the other, Alpha, at full maturity, suddenly developed an extreme 
phobia. Alpha, at the age of 12, without previous neurotic liistory 
or ascribable cause, refused solid food although slic would accept the 
food if it were cut in pieces. Four months later. Alpha showed a 
strong tendency to avoid the attendant, but no other persotis, and 
became viciously aggressive toward this person for the lirst time in 
her life. After piuiislimcnt (soaking with a hose) she again became 
friendly, but the fear of food persisted for two years, disapj^eared, 
and recurred again at the end of diree years. 

The second animalj Kambi, was brought to the laboratory at nine 
mouths of age. The menavche occurred at nine, The anirnal was 
spayed at 12. The behavior of the animal was characterized by de¬ 
pression that w'as judged from the following evidence; (ir) long-term 
inconstancy of behavioral base line; (h) periods of extreme lack of 
spontaneous activity or responsivenes.s; (c) an exceptional emotional 
instability and ease of frustration; and (d) a marked sexual abnormal¬ 
ity (59). The behavior of these animals indicated t[\at the chimpanzee 
can show' behavioral disturbances that parallel human neurotic con- 
didons to a surprising degree. The first animal simulated phobic 
behavior while the second suggested the objective picture of Jiiunan 
depression. In recent work, Hebb (57j 58, 59, 60) has laid the basis 
for an objective study joC the emotional behavior of primates. 

Finch (30) and Haslevud (55) have attempted to identify frustration 
responses in the chimpanzee and isolate the factors that determine 
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their incidence. Jacobsen, Wolfe, and Jackson (64) described emo¬ 
tional behavior in a chimpanzee being trained on a delayed response 
problem. During prolonged training the animal showed temper 
tantrums, rolling on the floor, defecating, and urinating after failures 
in problem solving. It was necessary to drag the animal to the testing 
room where it had formerly been willing to come. Emotional out¬ 
bursts of a similar nature have been observed by Crawford (19)j 
Galt (Sfj), and Yerkes (148). Wendt (144), in investigations of the 
auditory acuity of monkeys, observed a generalized inhibition that 
resulted when he immobilized his animals completely. 

Studies of Fixated and Regressive Behavior 

The development of position habits or persistent nonadaptive 
responses during early experiments on learning usually resulted in 
the animal being discarded by a frustrated experimenter. In experi¬ 
ments utilizing shock or punishment, such stereotyped behavior 
patterns or fixations often persist despite the availability of more 
eflicient modes or response. In regression behaviorj the animal reverts 
to a previously established mode of behavior and persists in it despite 
the fact that it is inefficient in solving the problem. Defined this 
way, regression is a special case of fixated behavior. Fixations are 
usually considered as primitive analogues of compulsive disorders in 
the mentally ill, and regression may be related to Freudian concepts 
as the stimulating experiments of Mowrer (107) and Whiting and 
Mowrer (145) have shown. Miller (99) has made a comprehensive 
theoretical and experimental analysis of conflict behavior in the 
rat and its relationships to learning principles. Hamilton (53) gave 
one of the earliest descriptions of fixations in 1916 when he observed 
that where efficient learning was made impossible, repetitive behavior 
patterns tended to be adopted by several animal species. 

Maier, Glaser, and Klee (91) and Klee (69), on the basis of several 
experiments, have distinguished between fixations appearing during 
normal learning and outwardly similar behavioral tendencies pro¬ 
duced under conditions of conflict. From these and other studies, 
the authors concluded that the abnormal behavior fixations produced 
under conditions of frustration were fundamentally different from 
similar behavior patterns appearing during the course of motivated 
learnjng.. Some of the animals in Kite's experiment developed fixa- 
tions-sp persistent that the animals starved to death rather than-alter 
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the fixations in order to obtain reacHly available lood. It Mas felt 
tliat such fixations were qiinlitaiivtdy difrerent [Voni habits, and that 
present learning theory docs not apply to lliesc bclnn'ior [laLlorns 
appearing under conditions of frustration. 

It seems possible, however, that the concept of anxiety-reduction 
as a secondary reinforcing state may be of hclji in explaining fixated 
behavior. If so, it M'ould not be necessary to consider tlie abiionnal 
phenomenon as a problem independent of present learning theory. 
This concept has been elaborated in a number of jiajjers by Moivrer 
(lOG, 108) and by Miller (100). Miller’s study indicates clearly that 
fear may be objectively studied as a motivating factor and feav-rcduc' 
tion may rcinCorce the learning of new res]Kmses by the lal. U so, 
his findings are directly applicable to the explanation of abuoriiKil 
fixations as well as having wider applications in cxiierimeiual psycho¬ 
pathology. In these experiments, the apparatus consistixl of uvo 
compartments separated by a door. A ivbite compartment tvas 
equipped with an electric grid; the black conipartmein was witliont 
a grid. When animals were placed in the white compartiiient, they 
could escape through an open door to the black compartment irhen 
shocked. The animals subsequently ran from the ivhitc compartment 
without shock being present, The essence of this study was that a new 
drive (fear or anxiety) had been acquired. This acquired drive was 
then demonstrated to have the property of motivating an entiiely 
new habit wiihoiU further shock. This ivas demonstrated by closing 
the door between compartments which could then be opened by the 
animals when they turned a small wheel or jnessed a bar. Thus, 
motivating conditions were set up that led to the learning of new 
haliits that were dependent upon electric shocks given only during 
early stages of training. Hypotheses supported liy the study were: 

.., that responses which produce strong stiimili are tlic basis for acquired 
drives; that such responses may be the basis for certain of the phenoinena 
of learning which have been labeled "expectancy," thus reducing ibis 
from the status of a primary to a secondary principle, and that neurotic 
.symptoms, such as compulsions, may be motivated by anxiety and re¬ 
inforced by anxiety-reduction like the two new responses learned in this 
experiment, (p. 100) 

It seems probable that bizarre and imadaptivc responses, such as 
the fixation or "abortive" jumps, iniglit be rcinfortctl liecausc of 
anxiety-reduction. It is also possible that when an animal is repeat¬ 
edly tested in a conflict situation an originally prepotent hunger 
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drive would not continue to play a major role. Klee’s experiment, 
already mentioned, lends some support to this. As the result of a 
review of earlier work with fixation and a series of experiments, 
Farber (25) concluded: "On the basis of these considerations, the 
inference has been, drawn that fixation resulting from shock, may be 
the result of the operation of secondary reinforcement resulting from 
anxiety reduction, and therefore due to factors operating in ordinary 
learning situations." [(25), p* 131] 

A number of experimental situations involving painful stimuli 
such as shock, have been found to produce an analogue of what is 
called regression in huinan subjects. In. the usual regression experh 
ment an animal learns to select a particular pathway to a goal, Tlie 
response is then extinguished by delay of reward or failure. A second 
habit in the apparatus is then established, When the animal is 
shocked (by electric grid) and reverts to the original habit, regression 
is said to occur. In Hamilton and Krechevsky's experiment (54) the 
rats subjected to shock in the maze either fixated on the earlier 
response (regression) or the one in progress, Regression found 
in 11 of 18 animals studied. Variability or "plasticity" of behavior 
was reduced almost to zero in the shocked animals. Fixation occurred 
even when no possibility for regression was permitted. The weight 
of evidence [see Farber (25); Kleemeier (70)] indicates that regres¬ 
sion is directly related to the relative strength of the on-going re¬ 
sponse, All the studies that have investigated regressive behavior in a 
two-choice situation have found that animals, when shocked, either 
fixated the habit being developed (preservation) or returned to an 
earlier response (regression). 

Theoretical Considerations 

What are the factors inherent in conditioned-response techniques 
. that can exceed an organism’s stress tolerance? Pavlov's theory of 
experimental neurosis was based upon his concept of a collision 
between processes of excitation and inhibition in the cerebral cortex. 
Recent experimental work, however, has dealt harshly with these 
concepts (61) and subsequent investigators have usually preferred to 
define more precisely the conditions under which breakdowns occur. 

Liddell is of the opinion that certain characteristics of the condi¬ 
tioned-reflex method are of fundamental importance as etiological 
factors in subsequent behavioral breakdowns. One significant feature 
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oE tUis method is the repetitive nature of the auinial’s coiKlitioiicd 
activity within the conhiiinfr cnvircmmeiu of the Pavlov frame and 
the laboratory room. The concept of "stinnilus vigilance" has been 
used to desevihe the yecurrent alerting reactions to each positive and 
negative conditioned stimulus, Another characteristic that is now 
of obvious importance is die relationship that may develop during 
months and years of conditioning betireen the animal and the experi¬ 
menter. As behavior moves toward a pathological terminus, the 
animal's responses toward the investigator change from dependence 
to liostility and avoidance. It is probable that daily training in self- 
imposed restraint, together with giving np certain types of spon¬ 
taneous behavior, lays the basis for the pathological outcome of 
long conditioning. This, however, is in and of itself not enough. 
Something more seems necessary, and it is Liddell's belief that the 
something more is in its most elementary form provided by monoto¬ 
nous repetition of certain patterns of stimulation within tlic confines 
of the experimental situation. 

Another qiiestian that is of importance is why eonrlitioncd response 
techniques are singularly effective in precipitating experimental 
neuroses. Liddell has stated^ “When an animal is called upon to 
anticipate food or shock at certain signals but not at others it canntn 
escape the issue as it can in the maze or discriiniiuition box." [(73}i 
p. 1038]. Maier and Sclineirla (93) also expressed doubt about the 
effectiveness of discfimination-box techniques for ])roduciag conflict 
because of the apportunttLes they presented the animal for alterna¬ 
tive responses, Many workers share the opinion that conflict that is 
effective in precipitating experimental neurosis is best produced by 
conditioned-response techniques. However, there is certainly evidence 
that other types of conflictful learning may produce abnormal emo¬ 
tional manifestations in animals. Kara (66) has reviewed a number of 
cases of disturbed behavior produced in animals by maze or dis¬ 
crimination-box techniques. It is his feeling that any situation in 
which the organism is attempting to choose between several courses 
of action may elicit a neurosis if the decision is difficult and the 
organism highly motivated. There seems to be no doubt but that 
the conditions for conflictful learning can be imposed upon animals 
by discrimination-box or maze techniques. The weight of present 
evidence, however, indicates that the most clear-cut and lasting 
behavioral abnormalides have been produced in restrained animals 
with conditioned-response techniques. 
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Howevei', there is another reason why acute behavioral disturb¬ 
ances have been observed less often under free conditions. It will be 
recalled that under punishment an animal may show fixated or re¬ 
gressive behavior. There is some evidence also that these behavioral 
abnormalities are retained because they are rt^inforced by anxiety- 
reduction. It is possible then that an animal^s relative freedom in a 
discrimination box or maze may facilitate the development of certain 
behavioral symptoms, which, although nonadaptive, serve to protect 
the organism against further stress, Perhaps the condition that dis¬ 
tinguishes various techniques is the opportunity they allow for 
behavioral patterns that may be developed and fixated because they 
are anxiety-reducing. Thus some of the less severe abnormalities 
observed during studies of conflictful learning may actually be adap¬ 
tive in the sense that they protect the ammal against the symptoms 
of acute behavioral breakdown. The nature of conditioned-response 
techniques reduces alternative behavioral possibilities to a minimum, 

Still another question that was raised at the beginning of the 
chapter concerns the relationship of behavioral disturbances in ani¬ 
mals with neurotic conditions observed clinically in human subjects, 
Hebb (59) has expressed the opinion that the abnormalities he ob¬ 
served in the chimpanzees jn'esentecl a truer picture of neurosis as it 
appears clinically in humans than the many other instances of abnor¬ 
mal behavior observed in conditioning or learning situations. It was 
pointed out that in human neuroses the condition is simultaneously 
generalized and that its emadonal components persist after the 
cessation of the exciting cause. He failed to find the analogue of 
this condition in the reports of neuroses in animals such as the dog, 
cat, or sheep. While these animals developed striking abnormalities 
of emotional behavior^ it was abnormal behavior that developed 
mainly in specific training situations. It did not seem to be a general¬ 
ized anxiety nor one that persisted after the situational threat was 
removed. In other words, it is Hebb's opinion that the evidence that 
sitLiationally-determined emotion or anxiety persists for prolonged 
periods in animals is thus Ear inconcUisive. Tor example, the pieces 
of apparatus that investigators have used to make periodic checks 
on persistent vascular abnormalities or breaching, and so forth, might 
themselves have become conditioned stimuli for pain reactions. 

Several investigators [(61), p. 281; (23); (94)] have indicated that 
it is extremely difficult to distinguish between normal emotional 
expression and neurosis. Temper tantrums are much too usual to 
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be designated as neuioses. Frecjiiemly onJy the whim of tite experi- 
ineiiEei seems to designate beliaviov as ueuvouc, and evidence ioi' a 
carry-over of abnormality to situations other than the training situ¬ 
ation is entirely lacking, Ac the present time, it must be s^vid that 
additional work is necessary in developing criteria for tlic defiiiiuon 
of eTCperinieiital neurosis in animals. It is there [ore premature to 
evaluate many of the findings on anunai neuroses with respect to 
their explanatory value for clinical disorders in man. 

Hebb (57, 5S, 59, 60), in a series of studies, has laid a promising 
objective basis for the study of emotional states in primates. There 
is evidence that certain complex modes of human emotional behavior 
do occur in animalsj and it is toward the recognition and qiiantinca- 
tion of these states that his work is directed. ThiSj in turn, will be n 
means of classifying deviations from a Iiabitnal behavioral baseline. 
This makes necessary a knoudedge of tlie organism's past and present 
behavior so that the direction of the deviation can be dclined. These 
methods will greatly increase the range of symptoms tliat can be 
measured as a function of stress. In addition to tlic behavioral 
deviations that have been defined by Liddell and others, social 
beliavior and specific emotional states can be identified and measured. 
Kebb's work indicates clearly that, with primates, it is possible to use 
frankly antliropomorphic categories of emotion and discover by 
analysis what behavioral relationships they are based on. The exten¬ 
sion of this work promises to provide additional information about 
emotional states in animals and their relationships with normal and 
abnormal affective states in humans. 

Convulsive Behavior in the Rat 

Epilepsy is a general tern referring to a tendency to reciirveiiL 
convulsive seizures. A convulsive seizure is manifested by an ex¬ 
plosive electrochemical disturbance within the nervous system, by 
autonomic changes, and by tonic or clonic iiiuscular contractions. 
Seizures have been observed in many animal species and may be 
induced by a variety of techniques, A convulsion is a response of the 
whole organism, and many of tlic nciiropiiysiological events leading 
up to it have already transpired at the time the niusculnr contractions 
are observed. There is not the slightest reason to speak of it as a 
disease entity. Properly speaking, it is a symplom that may be com¬ 
mon to a great many etiological factors. Cobb (16) has Ustecl 
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clinical factors and 13 physiological mechanisms o£ causal importance 
for convulsions. There are probably more. 

Finger (33) in reviewing the extensive literature on convulsions 
in the rat has discussed them as produced under conditions of elec¬ 
trical stimulation, drug injection, auditory stimulation, "connict/' 
and dietary deficiency. Although we shall not be able to discuss all oE 
these, it is important to realize, when considering convulsive be¬ 
havior in any animal species, that many diverse factors may enter 
into its etiology. The goal of the researcher is to discover the basic 
principles that govern the manifestations of a given convulsive syn¬ 
drome. A knowledge of the principles in aninials can then be tested 
at the human level. As the mechanism of a fit is as yet unexplained, 
any controlled approach to the problem of the convulsive disorders 
will eventually be found to contribute to what is still an unsolved 
problem. 

In 1924, Donaldson, in discussing behavior abnormalities in tlie 
rat^ made a brief reference to maniacal running, jumping, and ex¬ 
haustion in some rats subjected to the sound of jingling keys [(21), 
p. 134]. This isolated observation seems to be die first reference to 
an abnormal pattern of convulsive behavior in the vat. It has now 
been widely observed that some ints exliibit violent convulsive seiz¬ 
ures when tested under various conditions of auditory stimulation. 

The first extensive report on these convulsive seizures was given 
during the 1938 meetings of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. In these experiments (84), an air-blast 
was used to force rats to respond to a difficult discrimination problem. 
"Conflict" imposed by forced reaction in an unsolvable problem 
situation was at first thought to be a necessary determinant of the 
abnormal behavior. Studies soon appeared that demonstrated that 
auditory stimulation alone (5, 52, 104, 105) was an effective means 
of eliciting convulsions in susceptible animals, Primarily, as the 
result of the research of Morgan and his collaborators, the convul¬ 
sions are now generally referred to as "audiogenic seizures," al¬ 
though a variety of descriptive terms has been applied to them by 
other investigators. 

The "neurotic pattern" described by Maier (84) has been found to 
have little in common with the "experimental neurosis" described by 
Pavlov, Liddell, and others. Thus, experiments dealing with the 
conflict hypothesis as it may relate to problems of human neurotic 
behavior have become, in time, an extensive body of research dealing 
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with audiogenic seizures as svich and their relationship icith other 
convulsive disorders. In a long series of studies (H7). Maier and Ids 
colleagues have continued to emphasize tlie effccLs of conflict in their 
interpretation of seizures. Other investigators, notably Morgan and 
his gi’oiip, paid particular attention to the acoustic determinants of 
the convulsions, while a great niuiibcr of others have made observa¬ 
tions oil constitutional and dietary factors that affect the response. 


Conflict and Audiogenic Seizures * 

In the research by Maier and his collaborators (84). a niodifled 
Lashley jumping apparatus was used to train rats to discriminate 
between circular patterns differing in brightness and backgroiiud, 
Such a problem is easy for rats to learn, and no disturbances in be¬ 
havior were observed. The conflict (opposing behavioral tendencies) 
was introduced by making the problem unsolvabk for the animal in 
various Avays. For example, a card that the animal had previously 
been trained to avoid was presented alone in a one-window situation. 
The animal was then forced to jump by electrifying the jumping 
platform or applying a blast of air. No disturbance was observed 
in some of the animals, while others developed '‘abortive" jumping 
that missed the pattern entirely, the animal leaping oiu tou-ard the 
side of die apparatus. A few of the animals showed an uiiusttal and 
pathological response in which they would leap to the floor, and, 
after a period of great hyperactivity, exhibit convulsive seizures 
followed by an unresponsive or stuporous condition. 

The seizures appeared only in the situation involving the air-blast, 
and although Maier recognized this fact, he emphasized the conflict 
interpretation without adequate controls over the elfect that the 
air-blast alone might have. When it was found by a number of other 
investigators that sound alone was an effective way of eliciting these 
convulsive responses in untrained animals, a controversy arose over 
the relative role that conflict and sound stimuli play in inducing the 
attacks. Morgan and Waldman (105) dealt a telling blow at the 


4 The naLure of the seizure na well as the violent controversy stirred up by its 
interpretations stimulated great interest in the field of coinparalive psychology-. Tliese 
researches have been capably reviewed by Finger in 1914 and 1917 (32, 33). Waicr's 
point of view may be obtained by conUasting his early conclusions (fli) with those 
expressed in a rccchl: publication (D2). An objective and comprehensive ntcomil of the 
studies on convulsive behavior in the rat is in the recent book by Miiiin (lOp). Tlic 
exieut of these bihLiGgiaphies attest to the research effort expended on sehiires In [he rat. 
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conflict hypothesis in theiv investigations relating the intensity and 
frequency of auditory stimulus to the incidence of seizures. They 
found that the frequency of seizures varied with the distance of the 
sound source from the animal and thus was a function of sound in¬ 
tensity. It was here pointed out that in testing the elTects of sound 
alone in Maier's original experiment, the rats were about eight feet 
from the source of sound, whereas when they were tested with "con- 
flicL-plus-saund/' the animals were only a £e\^ inches aivay from the 
sound source. Consequently, the conclusions draivn frcjm that experi¬ 
ment, that more seizures were obtained when the conflict situation 
was used, might be explained simply in terms of a difference in the 
intensity of sound situation. 

In other early exiieidments, Maier and Glaser (91) found signifi¬ 
cantly more seizures ivhen animals were confined in a small box than 
in a large one, and move in an opaque box than in a transparent one. 
These findings were interpreted in terms of "trapping" the animal 
more effectively in the sinall and in the opaque boxes. In another 
study, Maier (85) found that rats that had developed the abortiye 
"jumps" had fewer seizures than those animals that failed to show 
these responses. These abortive responses removed the animal from 
the immediate proximity of the air-blast and included jumping too 
high, too far to the side, or jumping into the net below, Maier 
felt that these and other .studies (98) lent support to his original 
contention that seizures associated with soiuid stimulation are conflict 
induced, Sounds were thought to induce seizures by not providing 
any localized escape reaction. They function primarily by being 
irritants that furnish no release and build up tension in the organism 
that it is unable to resolve except by a catastrophic type of reaction 
[(88), p. 286], 

The above mentioned study of Morgan and Waldman pointed out 
that without controls the acoustical conditions could vary importantly 
with the type and size of enclosure and with the distance of the 
experimental animal from the source of sound. With thb in mindi 
Maier and Longhurst (92) undertook a repetition of some of their, 
earlier experiments with certain additional controls over sound 
stimulation. This article also recapitulated the arguments in support 
of the conflict interpretation. In these experiments, animals were 
again taught to discriminate between cards with a small black circle 
on a white background and a small white circle on a black back¬ 
ground. No air blast was used during the training. At that time, the 
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one-ivindow situation ^vas introduced, which, in random frequency, 
contained the negative and positive stimuli. If the animals failed to 
jump within 30 seconds, the air-blast was applied and a jump was 
required regardless of the nature of the stimulus confronting the 
animal. The air blast was stated to be "below the seizure-producing 
threshold for most rats." During this time, littermate controls for 
the experimental animals were handled daily but received no dis¬ 
crimination training. This group was then tested in the one-window 
situation without the learned conflict associated with a forced jump 
to a negative stimulus. It was thought in this way that these animals 
would be affected only by the air-blast. These animals received a 
slightly greater duration of air exposure than the experimental group. 
These groups were then compared carefully on their convulsive 
responses in a situation that iras a "negative card situation" only for 
die experimental group. The percentage of tests that were associated 
with seizures was 20.3 in the experimental group and 7.G in the 
control group, Likewise, 37.8 per cent of the experimental rats had 
seizures as compared with 9.1 per cent in control animals. With 
respect to the litter comparisons, the experimental group had a sig¬ 
nificantly greater number of seizures per animal. Three times as 
many animals had seizures to the negative card plus the air-blast 
situation as in the air-blast situation alone. This is, according to 
Maier and Longhurst, contrary to the view that makes auditoiy 
stimulation the sole cause of the seizure and makes necessary the 
recognition of the importance of conflict in this type of abnormality 
[(92). p. 409]. 

The great majority of investigators have either opposed the con¬ 
flict hypothesis because of other interpretations of the data or simply 
found it unnecessary. Their interpretations of conflict vs. audiogenic 
factors have usually stressed the following point.s: 

1. The seizAires have been found to have little in common with 
"experimental neuroses" as described by Pavlov. Although certain 
behavioral abberations were noted in three of Cook's rats in a con¬ 
ditioning situation (18), nothing resembling convulsive seizures was 
described. Most investigators regard the seizures as a special instance 
of epileptoid phenomena. 

2. A wide range of sound stimuli has been found effective in 
eliciting', seizures in susceptible, untrained animals. The intensity 
of acoustic stimulation is particularly important'(105), The seizures 
are not of the nature of a reflex, as studies on the latency and vari- 
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ability oE attacks have shown.. Sound happens to be the most efficient 
"triggering off' stimulus known now. Sound itselC, howeveij is prob¬ 
ably neither a necessary nor a sufficient condition asj for example, 
the controlled studies of dietary deficiency have shown. 

3. There is little evidence that a "soundless conflict" can play 
any part in eliciting seiziires, A report by Griffiths (49) describes 
seizures in a rat when electric shock was used as a forcing agent in a 
conflict situation. Lazovik and Patton (71), beginning with normal, 
unsusceptible rats, induced susceptibility to convulsions by main¬ 
taining them on purified diets deficient in a mineral, magnesium. 
Although extremely sensitive to sound-induced convulsions, no 
seizure sensitivity was apparent when shock (instead of sound) was 
used to force the animals to respond in the Lashley jumping appa¬ 
ratus, A conflict interpretation seemed superfluous, as in the other 
experiments on dietary deficiency, because control animals on a diet 
containing magnesium were subjected to the same testing procedures 
without developing seizures. 

As additional inEormation on seizures has become available, Maier 
has changed his interpretation considerably from his earlier position 
where auditory stimulation was all but disregarded. Plis present 
position is that conflict is the basic factor even when a confined 
animal is stimulated with auditory stimulation alone, Maier and 
Longhurst have also shown, as described above, that conflict plus 
sound can elicit more seizures in susceptible animals than sound 
alone. 

Further consideration of the controversy is pointless if one may 
not separate sound from the conflict said to be caused by it, An 
investigator interested in the controversy per se would now seem to 
be facing an unsolvable problem. The controversy has some historical 
interest Eor those who have participated in the work. Some of the 
interest in the seizures may have been due to a vague uneasiness on 
the part of many investigators. The widespread convulsive sensitivity 
of the laboratory rat may have involved a heretofore unrecognized 
type of pathology, It may well have influenced the course and inter¬ 
pretation of many other previous researches on discrimination, con¬ 
ditioning, or other behavioral problems. It is possible that the 
controversy's main positive value has been the fact that it introduced 
the study of convulsive phenomena as an additional area for research 
in comparative psychology. 
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The Effect of Different Variables on the Incidence 
of Audiogenic Seizures 

The seizure 

Audiogenic seizures have a general pattern that is not unlike that 
of convulsions induced by a wide variety of other procedures. Indi¬ 
vidual animals differ in susceptibility from day to day and there are 
also variations in severity from one animal to another. In general, 
seizures consist of; (a) rotary pivoting and bursts of hyperactivity 
after variable periods of auditory stimulation; (J?) a generalized con¬ 
vulsion in which a cephalo-caudad progression of clonic contractions 
may be evident; and (c) a stage of tonic immobility during which 
an animal can be molded into various positions and is unresponsive 
to strong sensoi-y stimulation^ The latter stage is sometimes charac¬ 
terized by cyanosiSj exopthalmos, excessive salivation, and impair¬ 
ment of reflexes. 

The convulsive seizures that were described above have been found 
to appear in varied proportions of animal colonies in different parts 
of the country. A detailed description of audiogenic seizures as 
observed by a number of different investigators has been given by 
Finger (33). 

Stimulus characteristics 

Morgan and his collaborators devoted a very considerable amount 
of work in attempting to evaluate the role of auditory stimuli so that 
the role of other variables would become more clear. The earlier 
work on conflict indicated to them that most of the studies would 
remain in question because acoustical conditions had not been 
controlled. For this reason they investigated the effect of the intensity 
and frequency of the auditory stimulus on the incidence of audio¬ 
genic seizures. The general Rndings of this important study by 
Morgan and Waldman have already been mentioned. Morgan and 
Gould (103) varied the frequency of a Galton whistle and also of an 
oscillator and found that the frequency of seizures increased as 
the frequency of the sound stimulus was increased from approxi¬ 
mately 10,000 to 20,000 cycles per second. There was the suggestion 
that the most important aspect of auditory stimulation was the 
loudness of the sound above the rat's threshold for a given frequency, 
In later studies by Morgan and Galambos (101, 102, 34) some of these 
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factors were subjected to intensive study- It was found that the rat’s 
hearing had an audiogram that was displaced upward from that of 
man with the region of maximum sensitivity between 15,000 and 
60,000 cycles per second. This upper level could only be estimated. 
The work indicated that some of the high frequencies, particularly 
those inaudible to man, were most effective in producing seizures, 
Sensation levels of 100 decibels were sufficient to induce seizures 
in susceptible animals regardless of the frequency that was used. 
Galambos and Morgan produced seizures with an apparatus that 
could produce a continuous or interrupted 4,000 cycle tone at an 
intensity level of around 134 decibels. The duration of the sound- 
silence cycle was varied systematically. When a sound-to-silence ratio 
of T.l was luilized, the stimulus became more effective as the silence 
cycle decreased from 10 seconds (five seconds on and five seconds 
off) to one second second on and second off). Shorter cycles 
ivere just as effective as a steady tone in eliciting seizures. In all 
these seizures the latent period was approximately the same with 
different types of stimuli. 

These studies made it clear that the most effective sound stimuli 
were high frequencies, but that seizures also resulted if the loudness 
level of low frequencies was increased. These were important findings 
and indicated very cfearly that the characteristics of the stimufus, 
particularly frequency and intensity, must be controlled in seizure 
studies that investigated the effect of other conditions. They also 
clarified one reason for the disagreements and confusion in the early 
interpretations of the seizures in showing that the differences in the 
sound stimuli used by the many different investigators might them¬ 
selves be responsible for discrepancies in die results and hence in 
the interpretation of the results. 

Age and sex 

As evidence that the number and the severity of seizures in groups 
of rats is in part a function of the age at which the animals were 
tested, Smith (137) and Maier and Glaser (90) reported an increase 
in the number of susceptible animals with repeated stimulation as 
the animals grew older. Farris and Yeakel (26) showed that in Wistar 
albino rats, younger animals were more susceptible, with a decrease 
in frequency in both sexes after the age of 240 days. Metabolic 
dianges associated with age seemed important and there was the 
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SLiggestion that the effect of possible food deficiencies ivould be more 
acute during a period of rapid groivth. It also seemed that age rather 
than adaptation was responsible for the decrease in the sensitivity 
of older animals. These results were confirmed in later studies by 
Finger (31)i who found the highest incidence of first seizures from 
30 to 60 days of age with an increase in general susceptibility up to 
150 days. 

Finger, in 1947 (33), as the result of a review of the literature, 
concluded that susceptibility may vary markedly with age, and that, 
therefore, a particular effort should be made to control this factor 
in investigations ivhere other variables are utilized and where a 
wide age range is to be covered. In most of tlie studies that have 
appeared, data on sex differences have been mentioned incidentally 
to other experimental findings. There is little clear-cut evidence at 
the present of reliable sex differences in sensitivity. 

Genetic factors 

On the basis of the early experiments, Maier and Glaser (89) 
suggested an all or nothing inheritance of susceptibility transmitted 
according to a Mendelian dominant trait. Most of the subsequent 
studies have indicated that hereditary determinants of susceptibility 
are of a more complex nature, Griffidis (47), by selective breeding 
of susceptible parents, varied the percentage of abnormally respond¬ 
ing animals; however the crossing of normals invariably produced 
some convulsive offspring, These two studies utilized animals of 
different age and genetic stock. A further study by Finger (31) 
utilized a greater number of cases, and the age factor was more 
adequately controlled by testing the animals over longer periods. 
In this study, it was found that susceptible parents yielded a propor¬ 
tion of susceptible offspring no greater than that found in litters 
from crossings between two nonsusceptible parents or one susceptible 
and one nonsusceptible parent. The fact that from 66 to 73 per cent 
of all of the young animals tested, no matter which apparent genetic 
cross, showed seizures at some time during their life, seemed to rule 
out susceptibility as the inheritance of a simple dominant trait. 
That genetic factors are extremely important, however, is evident 
from the findings af Maier, Glaser, and Griffiths, A later study by 
Maier (86) reported that inheritance in two different strains of rats 
did not follow a simple Mendelian pattern, Both the strain and the 
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individual reactiveness influenced the traiisinission, It seemed to 
indicate that susceptibility could be transmitted more readily in the 
unstable animals than in the stable strain. 

Farris and Yeakel (27) have found greater susceptibility in gray 
Norway rats than in tame Wistar albinos. It is interesting to compare 
these results with the findings of Grifliths (50) that wild Norway and 
Alexandrine rats did not show any tendency to seizures. Dietary 
deficiency and endocrine changes were suggested by Farris and Yeakel 
as possible factors influencing sensitivity shown by domesticated rats. 
It is an interesting example of behavioral differences associated with 
domestication. Wide variations in susceptibility have been reported 
in different laboratories with different strains o£ animals. Martin 
and Hall (95) found that their nonemotional strain of animals had 
more frequent and more severe seizures than rats of the emotional 
strain. 

Before final conclusions may he drawn concerning the importance 
of hereditary factors in audiogenic seizures, larger samples must be 
employed and the significance of age recognized by a testing program 
extended over relatively long periods of time. The development of 
strains differing in sensitivity would also be an advantage, 

Audiogenic seizures that are descriptively similar to the seizures 
observed in the rat have also been described in mice (51). These 
seizures were elicited by an electric bell, and two ditferent strains of 
mice were found to differ markedly in their susceptibility to seizures. 
In the case of the DBA strain, a high proportion had seizures and 
died following the convulsion. In contrast, the C-57 strain showed 
very little evidence of susceptibility. There is considerable evidence 
(42, 43) that the tendency to develop these seizures has a genetic 
basis that offers interesting possibilities in the testing of various 
genetic hypotheses with another kind of animal. In these investiga¬ 
tions, genetically homogenous mice were used. These animals were 
the result of more than 50 generations of brother-sister matings and 
have been shown to have a definitely predictable susceptibility to 
sound-induced seizures when they are given standardized sound tests 
for a two-minute period, A more complete discussion of this work is 
given in Chapter 11. 

The effect of previous seizures 

There are contradictory results concerning the effects of seizures 
on subsequent sensitivity. Available evidence indicates that the 
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seizure threshold rises immediately aEter an audiogenic seizure and 
this general finding has support from a number of studies on other 
types of seizures, such as those induced by electrical stimuli or by 
the injection of drugs. The conclusions of studies that have investi¬ 
gated the problem of adaptation over periods longer than 24 hours 
do not permit any definite conclusions about the question at the 
present. The probability of response (32) depends on many factors, 
including age, the intervals between tests, characteristics of stimu¬ 
lation, and the physiological condition of the animals. It is possible 
that varying amounts of irreparable damage may result from the 
repeated seizures themselves. Differences in the findings from differ¬ 
ent laboratories probably reflect varying degi'ees of control over 
these variables. 

Dietary deficiency 

A detailed consideration of dietary deficiency as a factor of possible 
importance in the rat’s sensitivity to convulsions was necessitated 
by many references to similar syndromes in the literature of bio¬ 
chemistry and nutrition. Another consideration prompting the in¬ 
vestigation of dietary deficiency was the fact that early experiments 
on seizures could be criticized because it was so clifTicult to control 
die initial sensitivity of rats selected for experimental and control 
groups. Usually only those animals in various colonies showing the 
behavior abnormality in question were selected. The classification 
of seizures in terms of their objective similarity seemed hazardous 
in view of the marked variability of the attacks. It seemed desirable 
to attempt to produce such seizures experimentally in normal ani¬ 
mals, that is, in animals showing no convulsive sensitivity during 
preliminary sound tests. With some degree of control exercised over 
the origin and severity of the symptoms, one can be more sure of 
the effect that other variables have on their appearance. 

The nutritional studies to be described below utilized the split- 
litter technique with normal weanlings divided into matched groups, 
In this way the incidence of observed seizures associated with a given 
nutritional deficiency could be compared with that occurring in 
normally-growing young animals of the same strain. Purified diets 
were used which gave control over the nutritional substances known 
to be necessary for good growth in the rat. A resonator buzzer with 
a constant duration and intensity in a soundproof box was used as 
a sound source for these experiments. The jjossible complicating 
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effects of stress or conflict wtg in some measure controlled by main- 
tainmg normal control animals subjected to similar tests thronghoiu- 

The first experiment that suggested a relationship between audio¬ 
genic seizures and nutritional deficiencies was that of Patton (113). 
Ill a later series of studies (117, US), it was found that sound-induced 
seizures appeared when normal young rats were maintained for 
extended periods on purified diets deficient in vitamin Bi. These 
studies, however, indicated clearly that the observed sensitivity could 
not be directly associated with vitamin Bi deficiency per se, but rather 
seemed a function of the inanition that invariably accompanies such 
deprivations. In further studies of prolonged food restriction, it was 
found that the resulting high level of seizures was not suppressed 
by high daily supplements of vitamin Bi. This seemed to indicate 
that low caloric intake (and the associated deficiencies of the essen¬ 
tial food substances) played a basic role in sensitivity to seizures. 
Additional evidence that this was true was obtained in the experi¬ 
ment on different levels of vitamin Bi intake. The factoi’ of food 
intake was held constant for all experimental groups that were sub¬ 
jected to a gradual decrease in daily food intake as controlled by the 
vokintary consumption of the group receiving the lowest vitamin Bi 
supplement. Under these conditions, an almost parallel rise in sensi¬ 
tivity occurred in all the groups despite differential levels of vita¬ 
min Bj intake. Control animals maintained throughout this time on. 
an adequate dietary regime showed no evidence of sensitivity. The 
most interesting aspect of this experiment was the evidence that 
increased sensitivity associated with low food intake and persisting 
despite adequate vitamin Bi supplements might be quickly reduced 
by the addition of a group of tell vitamin and mineral supplements 
without increasing the caloric intake. This indicated that protection 
ivas afforded by the supplements per se or that they pei-mitted a 
more efficient; utilization of food substances already present in the 
reduced food allowance- 

The extension of these studies gave evidence that was well sup¬ 
ported by other studies in. the held of biochemistuy to the effect that 
two of these substances were closely associated with sound-induced 
seizures. The incidence of sensitivity to sound and to spontaneous 
convulsions without knoivn sound stimulation could be observed to 
develop in normal young animals maintained on jjiirihed diets 
deficient in pyridoxin and magnesium. Patton, Karn, ^nd Longer 
necker (HQ) observed that spontaneous convulsions appeared toward 
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the end oC lactation in youn^ vats born of mothers maintained since 
parturition on pyridoxin-deficient diets. These seizures developed 
in the animals Avhile they were in their cages and in the absence of 
kiioivn auditory stimiiladon. Pyridoxin supplements (50 gammas) 
quickly alleviated or prevented the spontaneous seizures. It sJiould 
be emphasized, however, that they failed to offer continued protec¬ 
tion against a latent sensitivity that appeared when these animals 
were later exposed to systematic auditory tests. The observed fits 
were similar to those previously studied and descriptively similar to 
those observed during previous biochemical studies of pyridoxin- 
deficient animals (15, 20). A later experiment by Pilgidm and Patton 
(125) confirmed these findings and made the important additional 
observation that when endemic middle-ear infection is controlled, 
sensitivity to sound can be reversed or entirely prevented in almost 
all the young animals by die administration of pyridoxin. Later 
experiments (1IG) indicated that it was possible to protect rats against 
the appearance of seizui'es by the addition of a B-complex concentrate 
early in the animal's development. While a high degree of sensi¬ 
tivity could be prevented by the inclusion of such concentrates, they 
were not found effective it added to the diet of young animals after 
the seizures had developed. This may indicate irreversible damage. 
On the other hand, it may simply mean that the group of vitamin 
supplements does not exercise a specific protective function but 
permits better-nourished young animals to adjust more adequately 
to a yet unknown pathological condition of which the convulsion 
is one symptom. 

Patton and Longenecker (120) ® have studied the sensitivity to 
seizures that developed swiftly in young rats deprived of magnesium. 
Dependent upon the duration of the deficiencyj normal animals 
subjected to regular sound tests could be observed to pass through 
a uniform sequence of convulsive reactivity, Animals first slio-wed 
hyperactivity to sound. As the deficiency progressed, they developed 
clonic seizures and finally, later, a severe tonic seizure in wJiicfi the 
hyperactivity and tonic movements were brief. During the terminal 
stages of such a deficiency, spontaneous seizures appeared without 
known stimulation, in which young animals usually died, The type 
of seizure response was clearly a function of the stage of deficiency, 
further stimulation becoming unnecessary in the terminal stages, 

5 Other nutritional [actors involved in the deyeiopuiEnt o£ convulsive Teacliviiy.in 
the rat have been studied by Greenberg, Boelter, and Knopf (45). 
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Patton (115) observed a similar picture of sound-induced seizures 
associated with a magnesium deficiency in the hamster. These experi¬ 
ments gave additional information on the manifestations of mag¬ 
nesium deficiency in a different animal species. There is no present 
experimental work that clarifies the possible relationships between 
pyridoxin and magnesium deficiency. It seems quite apparent that 
both substances are related in some way to physiological mechanisms 
underlying the rat's sensitivity to seizures. 

These experiments seemed to ofter a high degree oi control over 
the origin and the severity of convulsive responses. They made no 
attempt, however, to explain a complex bit of animal behavior in 
terms of a single variable. It was quite clear that audiogenic seizures 
were dependent in several important ways upon the nutritional 
state of the animals. Controlled alterations in the diets made it 
possible to produce or alleviate such sensitivity to seizures in a high 
percentage of normal animals. In a manner not yet imderstood, 
sound appeared to function as a most effective manner of inducing 
attacks, It did not, however, seem to be a necessary condition for 
the appearance of seizures in acutely deficient animals. 

Middle-ear infection 

Patton (114) called attention to middle-ear infection as a factor 
of possible importance in the rat's sensitivity to sound-induced con¬ 
vulsions, A high degree of association was found between the infec¬ 
tion and susceptibility in groups of young animals. In contragt/ 
mature animals, altliough showing a high incidence of infection 
were not nearly so sensitive to seizures. In a later study, Patton and 
Zabarenko (122) extended these observations to include groups of 
young animals raised under different laboratory conditions- Over 355 
young animals were tested for seizures and for observable signs of 
ear infection. This Utter study (see also Kenshalo and Kryter, 67) 
found some animals sensitive to seizures but without observable 
signs of infection, The great majority of sensitive animals, however, 
were infected. As Kenshalo and Kryter pointed out, the sensitivity 
in noninfected animals indicates that the observed infection is not 
a necessary condition for audiogenic seizures. There was the definite 
indication, however, that the infection made susceptible animals 
move sensitive to seizures than noninfected animals also showing 
sensitivity. 

The high percentage of middle-ear infection in laboratory rats 
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is astonishing. Quite aside from the bearing that infection may have 
on sensitivity is the complicating effect it may liave had on animals 
used in other experimental investigations. Its role in sensitivity to 
seizures is not dear from the few findings now reported. It may 
play no causal role whatever. It may augment sensitivity in animals 
already susceptible from another cause entirely. It may be a residual 
of an earlier pathological condition that is related to the sensitivity 
to seizures. Finally, it may account for the lessened sensitivity that 
several investigators have observed in older rats. Perhaps these ani¬ 
mals had suffered a permanent impairment in the auditory receptor 
mechanism. Certainly the condition is a widespread one and its 
presence in animal colonies makes autopsy procedures necessary. A 
check on the condition may clarify in retrospect ambiguous findings 
during other types of experimental study of the laboratory rat. 

Neurophysiological Factors 

Some investigations of audiogenic seizures have been oriented 
toward the discovery of the neurophysiological mechanisms in¬ 
volved. These have been in general of three different types: (a) those 
investigating electrocortical activity, (ti) those investigating the ef¬ 
fects of various drugs known to have an effect on neural mechanisms, 
and (e) those investigating the effect of brain injury on seizures. 

Electrocortical activity 

An isolated but extremely stimulating research by Lindsley, Finger 
and Henry (83) showed that audiogenic seizures were accompanied 
by changes in the electroencephalogram that were very similar to 
those associated with convulsive disorders in man. They found that 
the nature of the activity varied ivith the phase of the attack. Large, 
slow waves or spike and slow waves of from uvo to four per second 
were found to be associated with clonus, and there were series of 
spike or fast waves of low amplitude during tonic periods. Similar 
to the EEG patterns of human epileptic patients, it was found that 
there was a great decrease in electrocortical activity while the animal 
was in the comatose recovery phase of the seizure. A marked varia¬ 
bility of heart rate was also associated with the period just before 
seizures. Heart rate increased markedly during the seizure and fell 
to a low level during the comatose state. These effects are illustrated 
in Tig. 6. 
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The effect of drugs 

Studies on the effects of drugs have resulted from the fact that 
certain drugs and hormonal substances have kno^vn effects on neural 
mechanisms. So far^ although there has been much careful work, 
these experiments have not clarified the specific neuroinechanisLii 
involved in audiogenic seizures. Humphrey, in two studies (62, 63), 
tested a number of parasympathetic drvigs, In particular, atropin 
and eserine ■a^ere found to have opposite effects. Atropin diminished 
the frequency of seizure and eserine was found to increase the 
number of attacks. Mecholyl and benzyl benzoate were found to have 
no appreciable effectj and nicotine ivas found to increase the fre¬ 
quency of seizures. A consideration of the effects of these various 
drugs indicated that one must look elsewhere than in the para¬ 
sympathetic nervous system for the explanation of the effect of these 
substances on seizures. 
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Arnold (4) observed that acirenalin injections reduced the inci¬ 
dence of seizures in susceptible rats as well as in animals rendered 
susceptible by injections of strychnine. Many of the drugs reported 
used in these and other studies have the general effect of increasing 
the irritability of the nervous system, and a number of investigators 
liave tested out the effect of such drugs to see whether seizure inci¬ 
dence is increased by their use. A number of these studies (33) have 
shoAvn that metrazol, coramirie, strychnine-sulphate and cafFein- 
sodium-benzoate markedly increase the susceptibility to seizure when 
given in subconviiJsive doses. There is a definite indication that these 
drugSj as well as other procedures that are known to increase the 
irritability of nervous tissue, result in an increased susceptibility 
to seizures. 

On the other hand, a number of drugs that are effective in reducing 
the incidence of epileptic seizures in human subjects have been 
shown to exert similar effects on audiogenic seizures in rats, Griffiths 
(46) and Cohen and Karn (17) thus observed that dilantin reduces 
the incidence of convulsions. Shohl (134) found similar results when 
the dilantin was mixed with the animals' food. Adams and Grilliths 
(1) have recently found that tridione gave no clear effect on the 
incidence of seizures, This is one of the newer drugs used for the 
symptomatic treatment of petit mal epilepsy. Its effect upon grand 
mal seizures in humans has been found to result in equivocal or 
negative results. 

The effect of brain lesions 

Maier (84) suggested that there might be a difference in suscepti¬ 
bility in animals subjected to brain lesions, and there was the strong 
suggestion from the study of Lindsley, Finger, and Henry that corth 
cal mechanisms were directly involved in various phases of the 
attack. This question has received attention in uvo studies, one by 
Beach and Weaver (6) and one by Weiner and Morgan (143). The 
results of these studies, however, are not easily interpreted at the 
moment because the findings are diametrically opposed. The former 
study found that nearly complete decortication increased suscepti¬ 
bility but exerted no effect upon duration of attack. There is some 
indication that the severity of the seizures was increased. The latter 
study of Weiner and Morgan showed in general a marked reduction 
in the frequency of seizures. This was particularly prominent in the 
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group subjected to prefrontal lobectomy. In these animals, the con¬ 
vulsive aspects d£ the seizures ivere greatly reduced. 

The Mechanism 

What are the possible mechanisms involved in convulsive seizures 
elicited by sound stimulation? Despite the great volume oE work that 
has been doiiCj no adequate explanation has yet been advanced. 
Questions that remain to be asked and answered are many. It is 
agreed that seizures are definitely not of the nature of a reflex re¬ 
sponse to sound; they involve the whole organism and can probably 
be influenced by any change in environmental factors that can affect 
the excitability of the neural tissue. Usually in the theoretical ex¬ 
planations of epilepsy^ a basic constitutional abnormality is postu¬ 
lated. In addition to this coniinitoits abnormality, it is always 
necessary to postulate discontinuous environmental factors that may 
recurrently elicit neuronal discharge seen overtly in the form of 
clinical symptoms. It seems quite probable that a similar interaction 
of conditions has made the problem of audiogenic seizures such a 
difficult one to solve. 

There have been certain trends that the experimental work has 
taken that are suggestive of the nature of die neurophysiological 
mechanisms involved. Some of the most stimulating of these hypothe¬ 
ses emerged from the early study of Lindsley, Finger, and Henry (83). 
Some of the ideas in this report have been amplified in certain ways 
by research studies that have appeared since that time, as the review 
by Finger (33) has indicated. Certain additional hints as to the 
mechanisms involved have resulted from the studies of the character¬ 
istics that effective auditory stiinuU have, and still other suggestions 
have come from studies of drug effects and dietary deficiency. 

There is evidence that an overstimulation of the auditory projec¬ 
tion pathways initiates certain underlying conditions for audiogenic 
seizures. These, in the order of their probable sequence are: (a) a 
widespread autonomic discharge of both sympathetic and para¬ 
sympathetic nature, but with the former system tending to predomi¬ 
nate, and (b) a marked electrocortical discharge. In cases where the 
autonomic discharge occurs without the electrocortical discharge, a 
convulsive seizure may not be observed. Seizures may be in some way 
obviated in this case when the animals show a form of "substitute 
behavior," such as motor activity, grooming, or teeth-chattering, The 
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stimulus seems to act as a trigger for autonomic reactions, during 
which the diencephalon discharges both centrally and peiipherally. 
Thus, it is possible that the effects o[ central bombardment oC the 
motor cortex may be altered or reinforced by feedback from pe¬ 
ripheral autonomic activity. If confirmed, the findings reported in 
tlie study of Liiidvsley, Finger, and Henry that seizure responses were 
lacking in vagotoinized animals will have important implications for 
this point of view. 

The manner in which the auditory stimulus induces the autonomic 
changes is not clear. It may, as the above authors have indicated, 
directly stimulate the auricular branch of the vagus, which supplies 
part of the tympanic membrane and has reflex connections with the 
sympathetic nervous system through the superior ganglion of the 
vagus. It may act on the auditory receptor mechanism as a pain- 
producing stimulus. 

In addition to these possibilities, one might postulate a lowering 
of central neural threshold conditions that could facilitate a spread 
of excitation shown overtly in the form of the generalized convul¬ 
sive attack. The symptoms associated ivith magnesium deficiency 
offer only one example of conditions of this kind. There is evidence 
that magnesium tetany involves preliminary midbrain centers. An 
ionic imbalance in the tissues might be expected to affect the nervous 
system in accordance with its vulnerability or functional demands. 
It is of interest that hypothalamic nuclei are served by a vascular 
supply much more extensive per square millimeter of tissue than 
the cerebral cortex. The neurons of the anterior regions are espe- 
cially sensitive to chemical or thermal changes in the blood. In this 
specific deficiency, there would be the possibility tliat increased 
metabolic demands and/or circulatory changes attendant upon sud¬ 
den sensory stimulation could precipitate a seizure by making acute 
an already hypersensitive condition of nervous tissue. Gihhs and 
Gibbs (41) have shown that the region anterior to the thalamus has 
a lower convulsive threshold than the motor cortex. A functional 
proximity of this region to the central connections of the auditory 
projection system may well have some bearing upon the effectiveness 
of sound in precipitating seizures. 

Any condition that can affect neural thresholds should affect seiz¬ 
ures in a similar manner. Perhaps the many diverse conditions that 
culminate in convulsive seizures do so because of a common effect 
upon basic biochemical processes of neiival tvavismission, for example, 
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the cortical synthesis and destruction oE acetylcholine. IE such proc¬ 
esses are severe enough, a seizure may result without sensory stimu¬ 
lation. If less severe, external stimuli may be effective in facilitating 
a spread of excitation from a critical focal point. 

These ideas are, for the most part, speculations that continued 
work may prove false. They do offer, howev^rj some leads for future 
research. In any event, it seems certain that when the tale is filially 
told, much will have been learned about the fundamental nature of 
the convulsive disorders. 

The Effects of Electroconvulsive Shock on Animal Behavior 

In 1938, Bini (11) reported studies of epileptic attacks induced in 
clogs by means of electric current. This research with infra-human 
animals marked the beginning of a form of treatment that has since 
had extensive clinical use in the field of human mental disorders, 
Insulin shock treatment introduced by Sakel and Metrazol injections, 
first used by Meduna, have also been used as forms of psychiatric 
therapy. Electroshock treatment, however, has received the most ex¬ 
tensive attention, possibly because of the control that is possible in 
its administration. Despite this wide use, little is known of the pre¬ 
cise manner in which electroconvulsive shock treatment exerts its 
therapeutic effects. 

In the tohowing section, a few ot the basic principles that the 
animal work on electroshock has suggested will be discussed. There 
are several reasons for including a consideration of these stvtdies in 
the present chapter. For one thing, they have an important bearing 
upon the understanding of "convulsive mechanisms." An additional 
reason would be the fact that, for the efficient clinical use of this 
technique, it is very important to know its effects on behavior other 
than that which is being specifically treated. Animal subjects can 
and have been used profitably in this kind of research. 

Instrumental variables 

Many different electroshock machines are commercially available 
for clinical use. Some of them, however, are not satisfactory to the 
researcher because they do not exert adequate control over various 
aspects of the electroshock stimulus. Amperage, duration, impedance, 
voltage, current frequency, current intensity, and wave form are all 
important variables that the experimenter must control. New appa- 
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ratus for administering electroshock convulsions has been described 
by Russell, Pierce, Rohrer, and Townsend (130), 

The nature of electroshock convulsions 

Detailed descriptions of electroshock convulsions have been given 
by Page (112), Stainbrook (138), Stainbrook and dejong (139), Golub 
and Morgan (44), Siegel and Lacy (135) and Braun, Russell, and 
Patton (13). 

1, The seizure. The stages of the electioshock convulsions and the 
method of applying the electrodes are shown in Fig, 7. This seizure 
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was induced in a mature male albino rat by a current of 20 inilJi- 
amperes passing for one second. The description of these seizures 
from Braun, Russell and Patton (13) is as follows: 

With the application of the current, the rat gave a start, with the spine 
flexed ventrally, and fell on its side with the hind legs drawn up and the 
front legs brought down. After two to four seconds, the animal passed into 
a state of "tonic contraction" of all of die bodily musculature, the ex¬ 
tensors predominating (Fig, 7B). The eyes were closed, the ears laid back, 
the fore paws were held rigidly to the sides, while the hind limbs were in 
extension. Such rigidity seemed similar to that shown by a decerebrate 
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preparation. During the tonic phase the pupils were dilated and un¬ 
responsive to light. There was also a brief cessation of breathing, and 
usually ejaculation, defecation, and urination were observed as well as 
an occasional appearance of reddish material from the orbit (probably 
protoporphyrin from the Harderian gland). Approximately 15 to so 
seconds following application of the cunent the tonic state gave way to 
clonic movements, which involved principally the hind legs but which 
affected the whole skeletal musculature (Fig. 70). This clonic stage lasted 
for an additional 20-25 secondSj following which there appeared a cata¬ 
tonic stage characterized by waxy hexibility and an impairment- of placing 
and righting reflexes (Fig. 7D). This state was in evidence for approxi¬ 
mately 120 to 150 seconds (after the application of the current) from the 
first to the fifth shocks, but grew shorter with succeeding shocks, so that 
by the twentieth shock the animal could stand when so placed 90 seconds 
after the shock. (Pp. 96-97) 

2. Convulsive thresholds. The "convulsive mechanism’' in com¬ 
mon xvith threshold mechanisms of other neuromuscular systems 
seems to obey an ‘'all-ov-none" course, While there are some inter- 
individiial differences in convulsive tlireaholds> it has been found 
that thresholds for single subjects as measured in terms of amperage 
remain rather constant from one convulsion to the next (98). There 
is also a great deal of evidence that the threshold may be influenced 
by various drugs (141) as well as by,other characteristics of the electro- 
shock impulse, such as frequency (72), wave form (126), and sensory 
stimulation (121), or other physiological conditions. There is also 
evidence that neither the intensity nor the duration of supraliminal 
stimulation seemed closely related to the duration of the various 
convulsive phases. 

3 . Other effects. There have been a number of studies that have 
dealt with the physiological or structural changes accompanying the 
convulsions. These changes may be of a reversible or irreversible 
nature. Winder and Stone (146), as well as others, have indicated 
that electroconvulsive shocks reduce the rat's activity level. Observa¬ 
tions of weight changes have been made in two studies by Braun, 
Russell, and Patton (14). Twenty-five electroshock convulsions were 
accompanied by a weight loss during the first half of the series. This 
impairment, despite continued shocks, appeared to be reversible. 
During the second half of the shock series the animals gained weight 
and surpassed the control animals after the convulsive series was 
terminated. Russell, Pierce, and Townsend (131) have shown that 
tissue impedance is altered as a function of stimulus intensity as well 
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as the number of convulsions. Impedance decreases initially and 
then gi'adually returns to its original level. 

Alteration o£ brain tissue has been reported by Words, el al (147), 
Merrit and Putnam (98), Ferraro, el al. (29), and Ferraro and Roizin 
(28), and compression fractures of the spinal cord have been dc’ 
scribed by Russell, Townsend, Braun, and Patton (132). 

It is not certain that there are definite histopathologic changes 
in the brain within the usual range of electroshock dosages (Sickert, 
Williams, and Windle, 136). However, the foregoing ivork, as well 
as many additional studies suggests strongly that, if damage to the 
organism is to be minimized, only supraliminal shock values should 
be used. A careful control oE the stimulus during any experimental 
work is emphasized. 

Behavioral effects 

1. Learning. One of the areas of greatest interest in the held of 
electroshock phenomena has been the effect of repeated convulsions 
on learning. A group of important studies has been performed by 
Stone (140), Porter, Stone, and Erickson (128), and Erickson, Porter, 
and Stone (24). The latter investigators studied die effects of 10 
electroconvulsive shocks that were administered before training on 
a multiple T-maze. These shocks ^vere administered to young animals 
between the ages of 20 and 29 days. Ten shocks were given with a 
current intensity of 50 milliamperes. All of these experiments 
showed an increase in trial and error scores in the shocked animals, 
Braun, Russell, and Patton (13), "^vith a fairly complex water maze 
(Lashley III pattern), showed that decrements in the learning of a 
new habit followed a series of 215 electroshocks administered under 
controlled conditions. Learning was tested after the series of shocks 
had been terminated. There was evidence in this experiment that 
the decrement in learning was of a transitory nature disappearing 
within thirty days following die final convulsion, Hayes (56) found 
that decrements were also apparent when the shocks were given con- 
currendy with learning trials. The decrements that he observed were 
most apparent on the second trial. 

Certain studies have given an indication diat the effect of electro¬ 
shock on learning would be a function of the complexity of the task 
confronting the experimental animals. Russell (129), and Braun, 
Russell, and Patton (13) conducted a series of experiments in which 
all coirdidons were constant except diat the level of difhculty of the 
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task was varied from a simple straightaway to a single-dioice-poiiit 
maze and finally to the flve-choice-point (Lashley HI) maze. These 
experiments did not show any decrement in learning the first two 
of these problems, which were fairly easy for the animals. A signifi¬ 
cant decrement, however, was found when the convulsions preceded 
the five-choice-point maze. 

2. Retention. In addition to learning, there has been a consider¬ 
able amount of work on the effects of shocks on retention of maze 
habits. In all the experiments on retention in which complex tasks 
have been used, the shocked animals have shown much poorer re^ 
tention and relearning than the control animals, Duncan, in 1945 
(22). found that shocked animals were significantly inferior to con¬ 
trol groups in relearning a Lashley 111 maze. Duncan added a second 
control gioiip that was given comparable shocks to the hind legs to 
test for the effects of cutaneous shock alone. In addition to the 
demonstration that the electroshock convulsions impaired the ani¬ 
mal's performance, it was shown that shock alone with its emotional 
components was not responsible for the impaired retention. Porter 
and Stone (127) performed an experiment in which etherization pre¬ 
vented convulsions during cerebral shocks. These authors found that 
the group receiving convulsions showed poorer performance during 
and folloiving the shock treatments. Where etherization eliminated 
a convulsion, the electroshock had but a mild effect which did not 
impair maze performance in measurable degiec, Townsend, Russelh 
and Patton (142) investigated differences in performance where the 
strength of current was systematically varied. Convulsions were in¬ 
duced by current strengths of 20, 25, and 30 milliamperes per second. 
Again, retention in shocked groups was significantly inferior to the 
control group, although there was no relation between the degree 
of impairment and the current intensity used. As in the case of 
learningj it has been found (129, 13, 14) that die effects of electro¬ 
shock on retention are functions of the difficulty of the tasks originally 
learned. In the experiments that have been previously mentioned, 
no decrement appeared in the retention of relatively simple habits 
such as a straightaway or a single-choice-point maze, Significant 
decrements, however, did appear in the retention of a more difficult 
five-choice-point maze. Since these were noted as long as 90 days 
aEter the convulsive series, and since there was an accentuation of 
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the impiiirmeiiL rather than a recovery, the retention decrements 
ware regarded as permanent. 

Tn addition to the inve.stigations of tJie effect of electroshock on 
the retention of a single maze habit, work has been carried out on 
the retention of diverse habit systems, Duncan (22) trained animals 
to go first to the left on a single'choice-point T-maze, and, after this 
habit was established, he taught them to go to the right, A single 
electroshock convulsion produced a significant return to the older 
habit on the first postshock maze trial. In a similar investigation, 
Braun and Patton (12) studied habit reversal as a fimctioii of the 
difficulty of the tasks involved. They concluded that under the con¬ 
ditions of their experiment “a series of 12 electroshock convulsions 
can disorganize a recently acquired habit and reinstate a previously 
learned habit only when the recent habit is relatively more difficult 
.,,a simple habit is not disrupted to the extent that previously 
learned habits (simple or complex) supersede it.'' 

3. Conditioned Responses. A number of stimulating papers have 
dealt with the effects of electroshock convulsions on conditioned 
responses. The findings here are similar to the results of the habit- 
reversal studies. There is now a considerable amount of evidence 
chat indicates (68) that conditioned responses chat have undergone 
experimental extinction show a considerable amount of recovery 
after convulsive-shock treatments. Gellhorn (39) showed that the 
degree of recovery is a function of its stability before extinction and 
that a temporal sequence of conditioned responses may recover simul¬ 
taneously following the treatments. The duration of these recoveries 
seems to be variable and to depend, in an as yet undefined manner, 
upon the number of convulsions and the type of convulsing agent 
(40). On the other hand, McGinnes and Schlosberg (97) presented 
evidence that convulsive shocks may result in the complete inliibition 
of a conditioned response. 

One may conclude from these and other studies that electroshock 
convulsions can impair maze learning and alter retention for as 
long as 90 days after the shock series is over. Its effects are most 
pronounced in the loss of retention of complex tasks. It can impair 
maternal behavior. When convulsions are prevented by anesthesia 
the electric current itself does not produce marked behavioral im¬ 
pairment. 
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Conclusions 

In this chapter, rve have considered many diverse behavioral abnor- 
malities. Some attempt was made to summarize the main findings 
at the end of individual sections. The symptoms considered ranged 
from experimental neuroses in sheep to convulsive phenomeaia in 
rats, Etiological factors as diverse as monotonous conditioned stimuli 
and dietary deficiencies were discussed. Is there at tlie present time 
any inclusive theory under which all these factors can be grouped 
and integrated? The answer is simple. As yet there is notl If we are 
dealing with regressive behavior in a rat, do we know ivhether it is 
similar to psyclionenrotic regression in a patient? Again the answer 
is simple. We do notl These questions, hoivever, raise another more 
fundamental questioiij which is: How may we tell whether a re¬ 
semblance betireen two behavioral phenomena is the same? It is 
possible to answer this question. If the mechanisms underlying the 
two cases are the same, the phenomena are the same despite super¬ 
ficial differences. IE the mechanisms arc different, then the cases are 
different despite apparent similarities. 

ThuSj in neurotic and convulsive symptoms alike, many diverse 
etiological factors may result in apparently similar symptoms, Certain 
conditions of electrical stimulatiovi may simulate an audiogenic con¬ 
vulsion. Similar "neurotic'' symptoms may appear as the result of 
a thyroid condition or dietary deficiency. They may also appear, how¬ 
ever, as the result of learned, "psychogenic" factors. It may be as 
Hebb has suggested that a major advance can be made by treating 
such apparently diverse factors as remote rather than imviediate 
causes of neurosis. In this way, conflict and malnutrition could exert 
the same end-eifect on behavior, As in tlie cases of the chimpanzees, 
■Kambi and Alpha, certain neurotic behavior could occur without 
any known traumatic event in the animal's past. Experience and 
constitutional factors both play a role in the behavior disorders. A 
knowledge of underlying mechanisms will show that superficially 
similar behavior symptoms have different causes and hence different 
cures. The definition of experimental conditions under which ob¬ 
jectively measurable behavioral deviations appear marks the gi’eat 
contribution of the foregoing studies, 
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didciences, 383-38 1 

Evolution, as determinant of social be¬ 
havior, 412-118 
of defensive techniques, 413 
of family size, 414-115 
of sex. 412-413 
of viviparity, 419 414 
Evolution, Darwinian theory of, 18-21 
Evolution, social, mechanisms of, 416-(lfl 
genetic variation, 416 
isolation, 4IG-117 
natural selection, 417 
Exijeriincnlal neurosis, 4G1-'167 
in sheep and goals, 461-404 
In the cat, 465-4GG 
in the dog, 464-465 
ill Ihc pig, 464 
in the rat, 466-467 

r 

Eactor analysis, 378-3KJ 
examples of, 979-3HI 
Fcarfuincss, 377-378 
related Lo: 
activity, 377 
aggressiveness, 377 
audiogenic seizures, 377 
maze learning, 377 
persistence, 377 
sexuality, 377 

stereotyping of response, 377 
Fetal and newborn rabbits, 45-46 
Fixation, study of, 471-476 
as a result of shock, 475-476 

G 

General A(|,ipt.ition ^yridioine, 470, 485 
Generalization, stiniiilti.s, 231, 232 
. CestalL movement, 23 
Gestalt psychology, 145 
Grecian period, the, 10-1.5 
Cregariousnessj 431-436 
ns dctcrmiLiatil of social behavior, 432- 
435 

examples of, 434-435 
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Group iiUcgraLioci, mccliaixisms oEk 398* 

m 

Group lifCj cooperative nsiiccls ofj 3D6''i05 
aggregation, 3i)G-3!)B 
uicclmisms of, 33li-'i05 

Giiiuea pigs, fetal responses of, 42, 44-‘15 
effect of circulation and tcinpcnitiire 
regiilation on, '14'45 


H 

Habit, transfer of, 205 
Habits, simple, 209-303 
cfTect of auditory cortex on, 302 
Effect of motor cortex on, 299-300 
effect of visual cortex on, 300-302 
Hedonic factor, 105 

Heredity, ns detcrminnnt of individual 
difTercuccs, 381-303 

Hibernation, theories on causes of, 5G 
HonnUng, 65*56 
examples of, in nniuials, 55 
Homeosiiuic drives (Sec Drives, homeo¬ 
static) 

Hormones: 
definition of, UO 
examples oC, 110-115 

Hormones, ns determinants of social be¬ 
havior, '107-410 
and reproduction, 407“110 
Human fetus and infant, 47 *49 


1 

Incentive, contrasted to nioiivc, 94-95 
Individual dilTcrcnccs, 3G3-384 
causes of, 3SI-304 
lueasurcmeiU of, 3(34-376 
within a species, 303 
rndividuals, competition among, 38D-396 
for dominance bicraidiica, 389-393 
[or sexual selection, 395*396 
for lEiTUory, 394-395 
Insight alive, 20i 
''Insightful bdiavior," 216 
Instinctive behavior, 54-50 
origin of, 5S 

problems in study of, 57-58 
Instinincntal conditioning, J4J-I42 
Instrumentation problems, 216-222 
box slacking in, 217-222 
control □[, 222 
pole climbing in, 218-222 
use of sticks in, 217-222 
Inlelligeiice, and cortical lesions, 300 


L 

Language functions, 307-303 
elfcet of injury to brain on, 300 
Latent learning, 152-156 
Learning, 137-130 
Learning, cues used in, 150-1(52 
clisci'iminative, 171-172 
kinesthesisj 158, 159-lGl 
place and response, 161-VS2 
prcrcrcntial tendencies, 162 
Learning, factors related to, 157-150 
Learning, maturation and, 90-32 
defined, 31-32 

Learning, methods of studying, 140-14B 
conditioning, 14Q-143 
conditioned response (CR.), MO-143 
conditioned stiinuJus (CS), 141-143 
unconditioned stimulus (US), 1‘I0-M3 
insight; 

use of maze in, 14Q-H9 
trial and cnor, 143-145 
maze, 143-145 
problem box, 148-145 
Learning, ncuyology of, 292-314 
Lcavniiigy related to variables, 150-158 
motives and incentives, 160-157 
use of maze to determine, 15M5C 
Learning, irial-and-crror, 209-281 
Learning ability, dislribiUion of, in the 
I phylogenetic sade, 130-140 
instinctive bclinvior, 130-140 
I Learning curve, M9-I50, 201 
I Learning problems, representative, 184- 
199 

Lcai'Uing processes, complex, 1G2-179 
abstractions and genera lizafions, 174- 
]7S 

'‘bridging the interval,’' 160-172 
delayed aUemation, 167 
delayed reaction, 103-160 
direct method, 1G3, 164 
indirect method, 1G3-164 
length of delay, 164 
double aUernaLian, 172-174 
multiple choice, 174 
reasoning, 176-179 
single alternation, 167 
symbolism and, 170-171 
use of tools and, 176 
Learning act; 
concept of, 199-200 
formation of, 200-205 
functional isolation of, 207 
operation of, 2OG-20B 

Lcaniiug theories, classification of, 241- 
247 

cognition versus association, 2I1-249 
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reinfoi'ceiiienL vemis nonrcinforcemcnt, 

243-247 

versus S-S, 243 ■ 

Lloyd Morgan's Canon^ 24-25 
Lobectomy, and abnormal behavior, 470- 
471 

M 

Matching, discriminative, 320-321 
Matching rrom sample, 226-227 
Matching problems, 191-198 
Matiirntional development controls, 32-41 
Maturation and "instinctive^' Iniictions, 
30-58 

Matmatioii and learning, 30-32 
Maze, introcliictioii of, 22 
Maze learning, serial, 303-304 
cdect of lesions on, 303-304 
Mcasiuemcnt of inclividiial clifTcrences, 
364-376 

developmental generality, 374-375 
□rganismic generality, 375-370 
problems of testing, 364-365 
reliability of observer, 367-363 
reliability of tests of, 365-369 
situational generalUy. 37L-374 
validity of test, 369-371 
face validity, 3C4, 371 
Mechanisms of group integration, 398-405 
leadership, 404-405 

maintenance of social balance, 399’403 
function of signals in, 399-403 
repetUion of social ceremonies, 403 
selection of habitat, 399 
socialization of young, 403-404 
Mcinory rniictions, 306-307 
and injury to the brain, 306-307 
Middle Ages, the, 15-16 
Middle-ear infection, 429-439 
Migration, 56-57 
of loggerhead turtles, 322-323 
Modifiability, in relation to age, 49-50 
in young pigeons, 49-50 
Modifiability, related to age in different 
species, 53-54 

between chimpanzees anti Jiumans, 53- 
54 

Monistic concept, 11 

Motivation, and nnimal behavior, B2-10B 
definition of, 62-63 
Motivation, principles of, 104-108 
appetite and aversion, 105-106 
central motivating state (C.M.S.), lOC- 
107 » 

^ hedonic factor in, 105 
■' liomeosiatic drives and, 106 
need and drive in, 106 
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set and tension, 104 
ncuroiiinsciilar and neural, 104 
Motivational aspects of dLscriniinatioii. 
357-359 

MotivCj and incentive, 91-95 
Motor area, 297 
Motor cortex, 299-300 
MiiUiple-gign learning, IH9199 
allributes of stimuli and, 1H9 
complexity of, 196-199 
posUion of rcu’iird and, 189 
principles of, 199 

use of matching problem in, 191-198 
use of oddity problem in, 190-19R 

N 

l^egallve conditioned rcflox, 462 
Nciuopbysiological faclois in audingenic 
seizures, 493-496 
Neurosis, experimental, 161-167 
Nervous system, as determinant of sociid 
behavior, 410-411 

Neural mechanism of learning, 302-303 
Neurology of learning, 292-314 
Noncontiiuiity theory, 292 
Nquspatiul cUscrimination kavuing, IftH- 
189 

ambigtions reinforcement in, 18B 
O 

Object discrimination, 341-312 
Object disciiminailon problems, 200- 
201 

Oddity problems, 203 
Ontogeny, 31-32 
Opossums, pouch-youngj 46-47 
Oi’ganismic generality, 375-376 
Organization of traits, 376-381 

P 

Pain-avoiding drive. 95-96 
Percepttial discrimination, 340-341 
1‘ei‘iodic rcmforcement, 193 
Phylogenetic scale, disiribtition of learn¬ 
ing ability in, 139-140 
Phygiolcgical aspects of social adjusimcnis, 
407-411 

Population density, 405-407 
cannibalism, 405, 406 
effect of, on social organization, 407 
(actors Umitiug, 405-407 
social behavior, 406-407 
starvation, 406 
■Position problem, 196 
Positive conditioned reflex, 462 
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Poucli-yonng opossums, 46-47 
crtccL of cuLniicoiis sLimnli on, 46-47 
ellecL of ilieiinal find. LncLllc stimuli on, 

■ 47 

Precedence, among animals, 389-396 
Primary seiisoiy areas, 297 
PriiUfite iQarnmg, 1S2-235 
Primates, abnormal behavior in, 472-474 
Primates, social bcliavior in: 
delinititin of, 423-424 
methods of studying, 42B-429 
pbylogcncijc signiJicance of, 426-423 
problems in, 420 
slimuli and objects, 424-425 
Problem box, inirGdiiclIoii of, 22 
Psycliophysical aspects of dlscriniiiintion, 
335-343 

limits of sensitivity, 335-337 
organization of discriminative behavior, 
339-343 

relative sensitivity, 337-330 
variation in disciiminsuivc behavior, 
335-339 

Psychophysiological aspects of discrimina¬ 
tion, 353-357 

anatomical organization, 353-354 
chemical states, 953-356 
cIPccts of injury on< 364-356 
electrical plicnomcua, 3S9-3S6 
P Liberal behavior, development of, 38-39 
elfecls oC hormones on, 36-39 
runisliincnt, cxpcriincms on, 95-96 
pain-avoiding drive, 95-96 

R 

Reactive aspects of discrimination, 330-335 
Reasoning, complex abilities and, 504-306 
Regression, study of, 474-470 
Rcfationships, causal versus temporal, 40- 
41 

behavior mechanisms and, 40-41 
Relationships, inlcrdcpcndenl, between 
muLLiralion and learning, 49-54 
Reliability cocifTiciciih 368-369 
Renaissance and early evolution period, 
16-17 

Representative learning problems, 194-199 
Rcivarfl: 

appropriateness of, 97-96 
delay of, 103-104 
(iLialiiy, 101 
(luantlty, 99-101 

removal and introduction of, 101-103 
substiuilion of one for another, 98-99 
symbolic, 103 

Reward, behavioral significance of, 213- 

■ 214 

Reward, experiments on, 97-104 


S 

Seizures, audiogenic, 400, 4BI-19G 
.SclccLivc inbreeding, 3B2-5B3 
SclccUvc learning (See Simple selective 
learning) 

Sexual aelection, 395-396 
S]gn-Ges(alt-expcctation, 257-253 
Simple habits, 299-303 
Simple selective learning: 

S-R interprcLatioii, 271-273 
S-S interpretatJon of, 274-275 
tests of, 275 201 
Situational generality, 371-374 
and activity, 373 
and aggressiveness, 373 
and exploraioiy drive, 374 
and fcarfuiness, 372-373 
and hunger drive, 374 
and learning ability, 371-372 
and sex drive, 375-374 
and ihiisi drive, 374 
Skinner Box, 104, 211 
Social adjusimcnts, physiological aspects 
of, 407-411 
hormones, 407-410 
nervous sysiein, ■110-412 
Social behavior, and evohition, 4J2-410 
Social behavior, and population density, 
405-407 

Social behavior, cohesive aspects of, 436- 
446 

care of young, 436-438 
by both parenis, 457-430 
comiminicntion. 442 
grooming, 440-441 
usefulness of, 441 
imitation, 443-444 
play, 441-442 
"proslitiuion," 445-446 
reciprocity, 445 
as response to attack, 445 
sex behavior, 430-440 
In capliviiy, 439 
teamwork, 422-443, 444 
Social behavior, disruptive aspects, 446- 
452 

competition: 

[or domination, 447-449 
for food, 447-449 
in sex, 447-449 
fighting, 449-451 
in captivity, 450 
Frustraiion, 446 
territoriality, 451-452 
Social behavior in primates, 423-454 
Social organization, determinants of, 452- 
455 
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insLinctj 454 

liUcgration ol! positive anti negative 
factors, '154-455 
sex and doiniiinncc, 452-453 
varieties; 

anatomy, 453 
environment, 453 
sociological factoiSj 453 
locial stiuctiires, '129-431 
aathropoid apes, 430-‘l31 
in loiver priniatcSj '129 
in lemurs, 429 
ill monkeys, 429-430 
kpatiaf discrimination learning, 187 
use of Wisconsin General Test Appara¬ 
tus in, 187 

Jpayiiig, ciEGcls of, 118, 121 
on behavior, 473 

i-R association-relnForcemeiit theory 
(Hull), 247-25G 

^’S cognition-contiguiLy theory (Tolman), 
25G-2G1 

Standardization of tests, for iiuHvidiinl 
difTcrenccs, 3B5-367 
llmiilus clnssification, 320-321 
Slimulus comparison, 318-320 
jLimulus detection, 317-318 
SLiinultis gciicializallon, 231, 232 
Stimulus trace (s), 249 
Stress, delinlllon of, 403 
latrcss tolerance, hiciois alfccLing, 467-472 
age and maternal protection, 471-472 
nUernacion of stimuli, 466-470 
endocrine reintionsliips, 470 
lobcctamy, 470-471 

si/c oE conditioned stimulus load, 467 
Liming of stimuli, 467 
Study of improvement, quanlitatlve, 50-53 

T 

Teleological concept, 12-13 
Temperamental traits, related to genetic 
constitutions, 39-40 

Tcmpoi'al relationships versus causal, 40- 
41 


Territoriality, 394-395 
imporlniice of, in animals, 391-395 
Theoretical inlcrprclnlions of Icarnin 
239-291 

Theoretical psychologist, task of, 211 
Theory of discrimination, 359-3GI 
Theories, functions of, in science, 239-2 
Thyroid gland, elTect of on behavior, 1 
Trait relationships, 376-378 
Trails, organization of. 376-381 
Ti-aiisfer of habit, 205 
Transposition, 231 
Trul-and-crror learning, 269-281 
analysis of, 269-271 
Tropism, theory of, 25 


V 

Variables adccting learning, 199 j 
216 ' 
drive and incentive, 210-214 
food deprivation, 212-214 
elfart (work) . 2M-215 
interfering factors; 

ambiguity of reward, 210 
response preference, 209 
response shift, 20D-210 
stimulus prcfcrcncCj 209 
Stimulus, 215-216 
Vicarious trial and error (VT£), 
Visual cortex, 300-302 
Visual tliscriminaiion, 300-302 

W 

Wcigl principle, 191-195 
Wcigl Test of Abstraction, 194 
Western Psychiatric Institute, 200 J 
Wisconsin General Test ApparaLii| 
Wisconsin Primate Laboratory, 19 
J93, 196, 202, 211, 21B, 223 
rlicsus monkeys trained at, 193 
Yerkes Primate Laboratory, 194, 225-22' 
Vcrkes-Walson discrimination box, 23 



